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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The lectures, of whicb a tfanslatioo «is now pre^ 
sented, are the first which Joaffioj, who is professor 
in the Faculty of literature at Paris, has pnblishecL 
Induced by an earnest request fiom those who had 
attend^^ Vis previous courses, that his interesting 
instructions sboald be preserved In a permanent 
fixm, he consented to have his extemporaiy addresses 
taken down by a stenographs, and afterwards re- 
. vised and corrected them. Their design may be 
best explsoned by the following extract fiom the 
author's preface: — 

^It seemed to me that, in the progressive devel- 
opment of my ideas upon the grand problem d[ 
human destiny, those upon ethics could most readily 
be separated fix)m the rest ; and I was influenced by 
llii additional ccnisidiKition, that it was my purpose, 
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before entering upon the science of ethics, to pass i 
jT^ew the various systems which had prevailed i 
relation to the fundamental principles of moralit; 
This would give me an opportunity to explain ni 
own system, and thus sum up the results of n\ 
previous researches. 

" Feeling uncertain whether I shall be able 
complete my plan, I shall subdivide my series t 
lectures into several parts, of which each will for 
a separate work. The First, under the title < 
an Introduction to Ethics^ will be devoted to 
consideration of the fundamental principles of moi 
science, and will include, beside my own views, 
review and criticism of all the important solub(3 
which have been given of these problems. T 
Second, under the title of Personal Ethicsy v, 
contam a system of the duties which a man o\^ 
to himself. The Third, under the titla of Actt 
Ethics, will explain the principles of conduct - 
which mfcn should be governed in his relations 
things. The Fourth, under the title of Soc 
Ethics, will embrace the science of rights a 
duties arising fix)m the various relations ih wh 
man stands to man. The Fifth, and last, un< 
die title of Natural Religion, will have for its a| 



ject the relations of man toward God, and a deter- 
mination of tbe duties thence resulting." 

These volumes contain a part of the woik first 
menticmed, an ^^Introduction to Ethics/' aod consist 
of a critical review of various ethical systems. Pre- 
liminary to thb siurvey is a lecture describing th^ 
results already attained by previous investigations, 
and two other lectures upon the facts of man's moral 
nature, from which some notion may be formed of 
Jouffix>y'd own theoiy, though it would be prema- 
ture to discuss it, before a full expositioi^ of it is 
giv^i. in a third volume, soon to be published. All 
that can now with certainty be said of tUs system 
is, that ii is based upon scrupulous psychological 
observation, and therefc»e that it must contain much 
to intarest and instruct, even if it fails to be an ade- 
quate representation of human nature. For though 
th^pe is an element of the mysterious and infinite, 
pervading the spirit of man, and influencing all its 
operations, which no analysis can enable us to com- 
prehend, yet the suggestions of every careful student 
of consciousness are a most important aid to those 
who seek self-knowledge. We may feel sure, too, 
that this theory will be devdoped with the singu- 
la^ lucid method which characterizes the other 
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writings of this philosopher, and expressed b a sty] 
so transparent, as often to hide fiooa a ^perfici 
eye the profoundness of the thought Of tl 
ethical i^tem, partially unfolded in these volume 
this, theny is not the occasioa to speak. 

But an expression of the admiration justly di 
to these lectures, as criticisms, should not be wit 
lield. From the facts of human nature, which I 
describes, as his -point of view, Jouffroy takes 
rapid yet comprehensive survey of all ethical sj; 
tems, di^guishes and classifies them with great d: 
crimination, and then proceeds to discuss, in ord< 
die theories, which seem to him most clearly 
jv^nife^t the esseiftial principle of their respect 
classes. It may add new interest to these volun: 
in the eyes of English schdars, that, in almost eve 
instance, a selection has been made fix»m the woi 
of authors, by the spirit of whose writings the mo 
atmosphere of England and of our own country^ 
pervaded. The sagacity with which this critic pei 
trates to the very essence of these systems, and 1 
fairness with which he recognizes their claims 
respect, do equal honor to his head and hez 
Most readers of these lectures will probably adn 
that they had never rightly understood the princip 
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of fiobfaes, t)f Bendiani, of Svoithf and of Price, 
DV ooifiprdieiided tbe consequei^es to which tbcgr 
aecestorily taokl, until they had seaA them illuoo- 
»tted hj the aiialy^ of tfai^- clear and candid 
FreBcfaoniu The tvw> It^tuo^ upon Syiooza are 
estided to especial praise, as wdl fifr the luoidness 
of the desqjaptions and reasonings, as for the humility 
with nrhicfa 490 deep-read a' scholar confesses his 
inability perfectly to oomprehend, aad his iocompe- 
te»^ to pass judgmeot upon t^ most abstract of 
aU systans. To those vAko belieye that ev^ cosy- 
sibientioiis seeker £scovers some dements^ trutl^ 
wfaSe the whob isi not revealed even* to the largest 
imnded, such an historical review oi oj^ivte^ as i^ 
hoe given^ must be ijcpiluable. ^ 

Here tUs prefitce might with ]^pri6ty be dosed. 
Bat soda gross miscoDceptionSy as to the cbu-acter 
of moidem French pbilosc^hy, sim prevafl among U8> 
notwithstanding tbe fiiU expositions which have been 
kid before die pubUc, that it seeois u^^ast to 1^ 
aiqr opportunity pass unused of making known the 
true posi&» which the writers of this schod occupy. 
Thb win now be i^empted by saxip\y restating^ as 
briefly and t^leariy as possible, whi^ has oilen been 
said at greater length. 

b 



Within litde more than half a century, the wc 
has witnessed the rise of three distinct schoofe 
philosophy — the Scottish, the German, and 
French. The characteristic principle of the Scotl 
school, which originated in 1763 with Reid, is 
rigorous application of the bductive method 
the science of mmd. This Locke had previou 
attempted, but, preoccupied with his theory, that 
ideas are derived finom sensation and reflectipn, 
made the monstrous oversight of excluding the nn 
^tal of all ideas — the first truths, communica 
.spontaneously by reason. The necessary re! 
of Locke's system was the s^q)ticism of Hui 
Appalled by this consequence, Reid was led 
detect the fallacy of the miiless of investigation, i 
employed by philosophers, and, discarding hype 
esis, to adopt psychological observation as the o 
true method in intellectual and moral science, 
this rule the Scottish school has been scrupuloi: 
governed ; and though it must be admitted that tl 
observations have been hasty, partial, and confii? 
and that thar inductions have been careless i 
incomplete, yet the world owes a large debt 
gratitude to these writers, for their clear elucidal 
of the primary importance of psychology. 
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The Gennan school took its rise fh)m the writiDgs 
of Kant, in 1781. Kant, like Reid, was impelled 
to enter upon the profound researches which will 
immortalize his name, by perceiving that the con- 
sequences, which Hume had deduced from the 
principle, that experience is the only source of ideas, 
were strictly logical. With powers of reflection 
hi surpassing those of any Scottish writer, he 
applied himself to the wwk of analyiang the 
elements of the human mind; and succeeded in 
demonstrating what Reid had assumed, that intui- 
tive reason suggests primary ideas, whicR, though 
first recognized opr the occasion of some experi^ice, 
cannot be derived from it, inasmuch as they enter 
into the very act otf'the mind, by which thj^. 
experience is received. By the psychological 
information, which he communicated, Kant has 
conferred a lasting benefit upon his race, and 
substituted spiritualism in place of sensualism for- 
ever. But Kant did not stop here. Under the 
influence of the philosoj^y* of Descartes, the whole 
energies of his mind were directed towards ascer- 
taining the certainty of human knowledge; and in 
the solution of this problem he was brought to the 
adoption of a system of skepticism far deepa: 
than that of Hume's, which he had refuted. I£s 
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assertioD, that we have no meaDS of provbg 1 
existence of objective reaUties, cortespondmg to < 
subjective ideas, determined the mofrement and qh 
acter of the German school. The ori^nal tbivki 
who have succeeded Kant, have turried their attent 
ahnost exclusively to logical and ontological qu 
tions. A later age may pronounce the methods tl 
have pursued delusive, and distrust the results 
which they have arrived; but it will also pioba 
acknowledge, with respect, that these eloquent wril 
have awakened a new reverence for the human sp 
and communicated to the minds of their own i 
other lands, fredi vigor, by the fteedom of thouj 
and depth of sentiment, with whicTi their work$ 
inspired. 

While the Scottish school has thus been absor 
by psychology, and the German school by ontol 
and logic, the French school, which is their s 
cesser, has imbibed, in some degree, the princi] 
of each, and blended them with a method of 
own. It may be said to have commenced, in 1£ 
with the attempts of Maine de Biran and Ro; 
Collard to overthrow the systems of sensualism 
skepticism, which had so fatally taken possession 
the French mind. The efforts of these philosopl 
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introduced a profounder study of facts, an acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the Scottish school, and a 
stricter appUcatbn of the inductive method. Thejr 
began the wori^ of refinm. But it is to Victor 
Cousin that the French school is indebted for the 
wide celebrity, which it enjoys throughout continental 
Europe; and f<»r the mfluence which it is beginning 
to acquire in England and in this country. The 
clear analysis, the rigorous inductions, the extensive 
scholarship, and brilliant doquence of this admirable 
lecturer and writer, have secured him a sway over 
the thoughtful minds of his own nation, which 
{HXHnis^ to substitute rational faith for unbelief, and 
generous principles of private and political conduct 
for the maxims of selfishness. This mov^nent 
Joufiioy is well fitted to advance, from his habit 
of patient observation, his liberal spirit, and perfect 
simplicity of method and of style. 

The leading principles of the French school are 
three. 

I. PsTCHOLOGT IS THE. BASIS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The facts of human nature, recognized by con- 
sciousness, are the only foundation for metaphysical 
or moral sci«ice. Neglect of observation leads 

6« 
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«D usdess hypotheses. ErroneoMS observation g 
rise to systems ikbe in principle ami fatal in i 
consequences. Thoiough acquaintance with the 
damental laws of our minds b of indispens 
importance. The first qualification of the phil 
pher> therefore, is the power of profound reflecl 
Though indebted in part for this principle to I 
and Stewart, the writers of the French school 1 
comfnrehended it more distincdy, and applied it n 
strictly, than their teachers, and have arrived 
results more definite and comfrfete than theirs, 
psychologists, Cousm and Jouffioy have never I 
surpassed. 

II. Th£ highust problebcs of ontology 

RE SOLVED BT INDUCTIONS FROM THE FACTS WB 

P8TCHOLOGY ASCERTAINS. We are not limited 1 
simple acquaintance with our own conscbusness ; 
by reasoning upon our ideas, and the phenon 
which exp^ence brings before us, we may rise 
a knowledge of the Infinite Being. Though 
influence of the German school may here be re 
nized, the two methods are, in fact, directly oppo 
The Grennans begin with the absolute, and desc 
to man , the French begm with man, and ascen< 
ilae absolute. With regard to thb {nrmciple, it i 
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be remarked, in relation to JouS&oj^ that iie has 
imbibed the cautioD of the Scottish pfaiioso|die(s ; 
while Cou^, in his bolder generalizations, diowfi 
voxxe affinity with the writers of Germany. 

ILL PSTCHOLOGT AHD THE HISTOKT 0» PfitLOfi- 
OPHT B£ClPROCAI<LT EXPLAIN EACH OTHER* Tl^ 

is the principle, which, being more peculiarly chami> 
teristic of the French school, has given the system 
its distinctive name of Edecticism. The principte 
is a most simple and rational one, though it has l>een 
most strangely misunderstood. Eclecticism means 
exactly the contrary of a commingling of beteioge* 
neous systems; being intended to designate a dis* 
criminating selection of the elements of truth which 
may be found in each system. It may be thus 
explained: Philosophical opinions and popular be- 
lief must ccnrespond to some essential principles of 
human nature, or else they would never have 
appeared, nor awakened sympathy. Were the 
various doctrines, in which men have believed, 
accurately analyzed, we should have a complete 
lepresentation of man's spirit. The creeds of men 
have grown out of some primary law of their minds. 
There is a portion of tfuth, then, in every system 
rf opinion and of faith. But how shall we detect 
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this, and separate it fixMn the errors widi wliic 
10 combined? Only by a knowledge of the fli: 
mental faculties and tendencies of our nature. ' 
psychology alone can ^ve. Psychology enables 
to recognize in any system the element of 
spiritual being which it imbodies. Thus the f 
which we observe in human nature enable us 
explain, to criticise, and judge, the theories wl 
the history of philosophy describes. But, on 
other hand, our psychology may be defective, t 
shall we test it? By its adequacy to account 
the opinions which men have professed. - If 
meet with systems which we cannot explain, 
observations have been partial, our psychology 
incomplete, and we must resume our study of 
facts of consciousness. 

The ibilowing lectures afford a perfect illust 
tion of the manner in which these principles of t 
French school should be applied. 

This hasty description may be sufficient to sh( 
that the writers of the French schod are, at lea 
safe guides in philosophical investigations. T 
love of truth and liberality^ which breathe ihrouj 
their works, are the best antidote for whatever enx 
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they may teach. A iamiliar acquaintance wMr tbam 
can tend only to make us conscientious obserreis^ 
lArict reasoners^ candid critics, and thorough scholars. 
And now to all fellow-students of philosophy these 
lectures are presented, with the smcere hope that 
they may derive fixXn their perusal the instruction 
and pleasure, which have amply repaid the labor 
of the translator. 

CiNciinrATi, December 23, 1839. 
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LR^TURE 1. 

object and oivision op ethical sciencjel 

Genti^cmen, 

The inquiry^ to which our attention wUl be 
directed during the present course of lectures, forms 
but one chapter of that more general inquiry, which 
has been the subject of my instructions from this chair 
for the l»t three years. It at once presupposes the 
preceding courses, and prepares the way for those 
which are to foUow.^ Before describing, therefore, the 
precise subjex^t to which our attention will now be 
particularly directed, it may be well to reconsider the 
grand problem that for three years past has occupied 
us ; to review briefly such portions of it as we hare 
thus far discussed;, and then to set clearly before 
our minds the part that now presents itself, according 
to the general f^an Which we had marked out. This 
rapid review will not be UI^)fofitable to those who hare 
attended the previous courses, and it wiH be absolutdy 
necessary for aH who have not 

Human destiny, regarded in its tinreefold aspect, — 
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as embracing the destiny of individuals, tbe des 
of communities, and the destiny of the race^ — t 
gentlemen, is the problem, to the solution of wh 
my instructions hare been devoted. When I first f 
sented it to your consideration, I endeavored not o\ 
to make you feel how obscure and yet how import { 
a problem it is, but dso, by a severe analysis, 
resolve it into the several questions which it include 
Having separated and disengaged these elementa 
problems, I then showed theif connection with ea< 
other, and the logical order in which they should I 
discussed. And thus, having settled precisely th 
divisions of this vast inquiry, and the method to b 
followed in its pursuit, we began our labors, taking 
up first the particular question that,, ficcording to th 
plan we had marked out, came first in order^ 

This question was as follows : Wkctt is the destiny 
of man in the present life ? The connection between 
the destiny of a being and his nature, is, as you well 
know, most intimate. ludeed, the different destinies 
of different beings are determined wholly by their 
nature^. If all beings had the same nature, their destiny 
would be the same. It is to the nature of a being, 
therefore, that we must look, when we would learn 
his destiny; for it is this which imposes it upon him, 
and fi-om this it results as necessarily as a consequence 
from a principle, or an efiect from a cause. We have 
applied this method, dictated as it is by good sense, 
to man, and, from the examination of his nature, we 
have inferred his alwolute and final end. But, in 
comparing this final end of man with that to which 
he actually attains in this life, we have been struck 
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with a feet, which has "proved to us, that, m order to 
determine what is his end upon earth, we mast have 
regard to something beside his nature This fact is 
the difference between the' destiny to which man 
actually here attains, and that which we see traced in 
plain characters upon his nature. We hav6 easily 
discovered the cause of this difference. The circum- 
stances amidst which our nature is here placed, are 
such as to render the completion of our destiny 
impossible. The destiny of man on earth is determined 
not only by his nature, therefore, but by his condition 
also. Andj to decide what h must be, we should^ 
consider, first, his nature, and then the circuinstanceal 
of his present being. It has been by examining the 
resultant, so to speak, of these two combined forces^ 
that we have arrived at a solution -^ I trust a legiti- 
mate one — of the question proposed. The first year 
of my instructions was devoted exclusively to the sc^u- 
tion of this problem, which is the elem^tary question 
of moral philosophy. 

The second question that occupied our attention 
was this : Is the destiny of man tohoUy accomplished in 
this life f or did it commence before birth, and toiU it • 
eontinue^ after death? And no one, before having 
determined this question, however profound has been 
.his study of the present life, should flatter himself that 
he has a complete idea of the destiny of man, or 
even a clear idea of his. destiny here. There is but 
one mode <^ solving this question, and it is a sure"' 
one. It is to see whether human destiny has in this<, 
world a true beginning and completion, or whether 
it is rather a drama^ whose prologue and catastrophe 

A* 



are wanting. It has appeared to us, from examination, 
that the actual destiny of man in this life is inexplt- 
cabie, except u)>oh the supposition of a life hereafter ; 
and when we have compared it, such as it now is, 
with the destiny \vhich seems oiecessarily to re^lt 
from his nature, we have been convinced that his 
destiny is not completed here ; hence our conclusion 
that another scene of being is absolutely demanded 
to do his fiature Justice. We have boldly asserted, 
therefore, the reality of this Hiture life ; and we have 
anticipated its character, by supposing that it will be 
especially adapted to the completion of his destiny. 
Thus have we convinced, ourselves of the necessity 
of a life hereafter, and have decided what the destiny 
of man in tliat life will be. The same method applied 
to the problem of a life preceding the present one, 
has led us to an. opposite result, but one quite as 
much to be depended on. Indeed, we have satisfied 
ourselves, that, although the last acts of the drami 
of human destiny are not to be performed on earth, 
yet still it had its true commencement here ; and that 
there is no necessity, therefore, for supposing, ante- 
rior to birth, a prol(^ue to the present life. Two 
years were devoted to this important inquiry, which 
forms one branch of natural religion. 

Thus you see> gentlemen, the manner in which 
the first three years have been occupied, and the 
result to which we have been led. At the> present 
«tage of the inquiry^ we have completely solved — 
according to the measure of our weak intelligence-^ 
the ^neral problem of the destiny of man. We have 
i learned that this destiny is divided into two parts^ 
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'of wkidi the first iis^ accomplished in this life; while 
the second is to be completed in one or more future 
scenes gf being. We have learned the exact point 
to which this work of human dev^c^ment is carried 
here, and the manner in which it will be completed 
hereafter; and we have learned, further, the reason 
whj it was necessary that it should begin here, and 
the necessity for its being completed, having been once 
begun. In a word, not only have we learned what is 
the actttal destiny of man in this wodd, but have seen 
that this destiny -^ at once so sad, yet hs^py, so grand, 
though limited^ — is to be justified and explained only 
by a for^ight of such a cdn)|yleted destiny as we have 
been led to contemplate. Here is ihe precise pomt 
m our inqunry at which we have arrived ; and we are 
now to advance yet further. 

The question that next presents itself, according 
to tnir {dan, b this : Hie end to which man is destined 
being . knoum, vthat should be his conduct under ail 
possible circumstances 7 or, in other words. What are 
ihe proper rules of human conduct ? The answer to' 
this question fonns the subject of the science of ethics J 
And the course of lectures of this and several sttcceed- 
ing years will be occupied in giving this answer. A > 
question so vast must require many years for its foil 
consid^ati<m. 

The rdations connecting this question with those 
which have befcnre occupied our attention, and which 
we have now reviewed, must be evident to you iA 
once. It would be as absurd to inquire how a being 
i^ould conduct himself whose end is unknown, as 
(0 inquire what b the end of a being whose naiure 
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is unknown. For the same reason, therefore, 
man's nature should be determined before we in< 
what is his destiny, should the question of his de 
be sdved before we consider his duties. The que 
that we are now to consider becomes, therefore 
appropriate one. And now, having pointed out 
relations of this question, and unfolded its meai 
let us proceed to measure its extent and separat 
dements, and thence draw out a prqfier plan for 
new inquiry upon which we are about to enter 
if you please, the chart for our voya^. 

But, in the very outset, we meet with a preju 
against the whole science of ethics, which i 
neither philosophical nor reasonable to pass by. t 
this prejudice, indeed, are founded the object 
of numerous systems to the science ; and, if t 
objecti<His do rest upon good grounds, the sci< 
is desteoyed, and the object of jout present pui 
proved to be an illusion. Th6 ideas of rules 
law, of rights and duties, imply the idea of ohUgat 
and it is plain, that, if th^e really is nothing oblige 
for man — if the idea of oUigation is but a 
imagination, which the breath of philosophy d 
pates — then all other ideas resting upon it vanish ] 
and with them the science of ethics, which presupp 
them. To seek for rules and laws for human cond 
is to seek for that which man ought or ought nc 
do — for that which it is his duty to accomplish 
respect — foT that which he haa a right to req 
other men to respect. Now, if he is really boun< 
no duties, and if other men are bound by none 
relation to him, then are there no rules, no lawi 
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'human ccmduct, to be sought; and the object of the 
science of ethics — the science itself — diss^ears 
^together. It is, then^ I arepeat, a vital question for 
the science of ethics, whether there is or is not any 
thing obligatory for maui Many systems have an* 
swered this question in the negative. To describe 
the different v^ays by which they have arrived at tiiis 
common conclusion, would be to anticipate the matter 
of the subsequent lectures. It is suflScient at present, 
therefore, to say that there are such systems, and that 
they have obtained celebrity from the authority of the 
distinguished men who have been their authors, ^he 
mere fact, however, that these systems do caU in ques- 
tion the very foundation of those rules for human 
conduct which we propose to consider, is enough to 
show that we ought, before entering upon any exami^ 
natioh of those rules, first to examine the truth of 
these systems, and to discuss the grounds of the 
prejudice on which they are based. We will, there- 
fore> gentlemen, open the present course of lectures 
with this examination, and not proceed to a considerate 
tion of the various branches of human duty, until we 
have removed this prejudice, and reassured ourselves 
that there really is a law of human obligaticm. 

Let us, however, pass, for the present, to a view 
^of the natural subdivisions of human doty, assuming 
\ for the time that there really is a law of obligation. 

It might be said that there is, in truth, but one duty 
for man, which, is-, to accomplish his destiny. The 
destiny of man being known, the rules for his conduct 
9xe known also. This is true ; but equally true is it, 
that the relations in which man is placed are so 
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nomeroiijs and complex, that it is not always eae 
see how he should conduct in order to accom 
this end. Hence it follows^ that although his c 
duty does comprise the principles and ^rit ol 
duties, yet it is necessary to set these forth distin 
To do this requires deep meditation and grei^ saga< 
for the subject is at once extensive and difficult, 
is the object of the science of ethics to deterc 
the rules for conduct. It begins with describing 
grand relations which man sustains^ and then pa 
on to a consideration of the various branches of < 
appropriate to each. Its great divisions corresp 
to our grand relations, and its subdivisions embi 
the rules of human conduct which these diffisi 
relations impose. The science is complete, whei 
omits no relation, and describes every branch of dut 

It is long since the common sense of humanity 
declared, that man sustains, in this life, four princi 
relations: the first, to God; the second, to himsc 
the third, to things, animate and inanimate^ wh 
people the creaticm ; the fourth, to his kind. Throu 
all ages, therefore, the inquiry has been, what . 
the rules for human conduct in these four gra 
relations; and the science of ethics has been divid 
into four corresponding l^'anches. 

We will preserve this division, because it is legi 
mate and complete, and it would be in vain to se 
a better. Such, then, are the four grand inquir 
embraced in the subject of our present course, wh 
taken in its fiill extent. But it is not enough 
indicate merdy this generid division. We must ta 
a ncnrer view of the diflTerent parts^ tmd settle precise 
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the object, extent, and proper name of each. Let 
us consider^ . then, successively, these four grand 
relations which we have stated, and enter into some 
more detailed description of the branches of ethical 
science corresponding to them. 



^ FIRST BXX.ATI01I, 

ReUdion cf Mem to God. 

One elemwit, by which our , judgment as to. the 
proper rdles for human conduct, in each of the four 
grand relations, may be deternfiined, id always given; 
I mean the Itnowledge of iiian's true destiny- — of his 
final end: But another element is also given, peculiar 
to each relation ; and that is, the nature of the being 
to whom tnan is rdated, and the nature of the relation 
which thence results. 

In the relation that we aje now to consider, we 
must elevate ourselves to a knowledge of God, and 
of our relations to him, before we can determine the 
rules which should direct our conduct towards him. 
A correct description of these rules will depend, then,j 
not only upon the truth of our conception of man/ 
and <^ lom destiny, but also upon the purity of the^ 
idea that we form of God, and of our relations td 
him. Hence arise the diversity and progressive puri- 
fication of human (pinions in rdation to this first 
branch of ethics, which is^ usually called natural 
r^gum^ The name, Itowever, is an improper one; 
f<a it oorrespondd to only one branch of natural 
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religion, whi^^h, in its -fall extent, embraces, 
addition to this question of our duties towards C 
the fiirther questions of God's nature, and of m 
future destiny — three problems, perfectly disti 
but usually embraced under one common name. ( 
responding in history to this branch of ethics, 
find such various modes of worship as have b 
adopted under different systems of religion. Thro 
all nations and ages, men hiave endeavored, thro 
positive laws and customs, to express, in a m 
or less imperfect way, the conception that they 
formed of religious duty. Parallel, therefore, to 
division of ethibd science we have an histor 
manifestation of man's ideas of it. And to all ot 
divisions we shall find similar historical parallels, 
must add, then, to our description of the laws 
conduct, which reason announces, a history of 
mannets and customs by which man has 6xpres 
his various conceptions of them. 



SECOND R£LATIOir. 

Relatim of Man to Himself. 

The branch of ethics that describes the pro] 
niles of man's conduct towards himself, is cal 
personal morality. A thorough knowledge of hun 
nature, and of the external conditions upon which 
development depends, when added to the true cone 
tion of our destiny, will enable us to decide upon i 
rules for the right treatment of both b<)dy and so 
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To refute the opinion of those who deny that there 
is such a branch of ethics, it is enough to read the 
works of Epictetus or of Marcus Aurelius; or to 
suppose a man shut up in solitude in a desert island ; 
or to examine the opinions of those who pretend^ 
on the other hand, that all other branches of moral 
duty may be resolved into this. Without adopting 
this last opinion, a little reflection will soon convince 
us, that no duties can be more important. We find, 
in different forms of religious observances, and in 
the ethical systems of philosophers of all ages, — in 
national laws, especially in those of antiquity, — and, 
above all, in the manners and customs of all times 
and lands, — numberless rules, practices, habits, cor- 
responding with this branch of ethics, and expressing, 
with more or less clearness, the absolute rule of duty 
which man owes to himself. Such laws and obser- 
vances, taken together, form the historical parallel to 
this division of ethical science. 



THntD RXLATIOH. 

Relation of Man to Things. 

Under the name things^ I include all surrounding 
creatures, animate or inanimate, organized or un* 
OTganized, with the exception only of our own race. 
I am justified in giving to them all alike this common 
designation, by the consideration, that, in my opinion, 
firee will ai^d reason are needed to constitute personali- 
ty ; and it is doubtfiil whether these are any more to 

VOL. I. B 
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be found in animals, even in those which appear 
a certain degree intelligent, than they are in miner 
or plants. Will you excuse, then, the use of t 
expression, which I have adopted for the sake of a 
venience, and which will not prevent us fron> maki 
the proper distinction between the differeat clas! 
of beings represented by it? To form a clear a 
accurate idea of this branch of ethics, to which 
name is particularly assigned, we can suppose t 
case of a mad living done on an island, like R( 
inson. We shall thus avoid all questions referring 
the right of property, that is to say, to the right 
making use of things, exclusively of other men — qui 
tions properly arising under the relation in which m 
stands to his fellow man, and wholly distinct frc 
those which are suggested by the relation of individi 
man to things. In this supposed case of a man a]o 
in the midst of things, you will perceive that there a 
questions of duty, peculiar to this relation. They s 
such as these : Have we a right to convert to our o\ 
uses the nature of things ? Are there limits to tl 
jright 1 What are these limits 1 Are the limits t 
same in relation to animals as to things inanimati 
The rules which we should form for our own condu 
towards things, depend, you will see, upon the sol 
tion of these questions ; and this solution tlepen 
upon our ideas of our own destiny, of the nature 
these creatures, their destination and purpose hei 
and of the relations between ourselves and them. Su< 
is the true object of this branch of ethics; and it 
divided into two parts — the rules of our condu 
towards animaisj and the rules of our conduct towar 
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things, properly so called. To these rules corre£^nd^ 
in the various forms of religion, in the customs, and 
even in the laws of certain people, various practices, 
which are their historical counterpart, and represent 
them more or less distinctly. 



-• rOURTH RELATION. 

Relation of Mian to his Kind. 

The relations which may arise between man and 
man are so various, that the corresponding division of 
ethical science is much the largest and most complex. 
And some writers have, in consequence, appropriated 
the name ethics exclusively to the rules of proper 
conduct between man and man. Subdivisions of these 
rules, too, have received particular names, and have 
become the objects of distinct sciences. And again, 
in the third place, some authors have introduced into 
the science of ethics, thus understood, researches 
which make no part of it whatever. The phraseology 
used in relation to this division of ethical science has 
thus become confused ; and, in order to arrive at 
precise notions, and consequently at clear and definite 
expressions, we must analyze with care this grand 
relation of man to man, and distinguish from each 
other the different relations, or at least the principal 
ones which it embraces. This we will now attempt ; 
and I must ask your c^andid attention. 

The particular relations, comprehended under the 
general relation of man to man, admit of one primary 
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distinction, founded on the circumstance that soi 
of these rdations would exist even were there no su 
state as society, while others arise wholly out of tl 
^V state, and presuppose it. 

I am far from admitting the idea of that state 
nature which some philosophers have dreamed < 
who allot to man, as he came first from the hands 
his Creator, the life of a solitary animal. All histo 
protests against this fiction ; and, so far from repi 
senting this condition as the natural state of ma 
history proves that it has been by a concurrence < 
remarkable circumstances, and only in a few ra 
cases, that any individual of the species has lived thi 
solitary. History does not contradict, however, b 
rather confirms the opinion that there has existed, 
least in some portions of the earth, anterior to tl 
formation of any society, a state which we might wc 
call, for the sake of distinction, the state of natun 
such a state, for instance, as Abraham and his childre 
are described as living in by the Scriptures. Th 
state differs from the state of society in many importai 
respects, ther chief of which I will point out. It 
this: — The state of society is adventitious, foundec 
though it is, on many principles of our nature, whiJ 
the patriarchal state is necessary ; in other wprdi 
we cannot conceive of man as existing out of th 
family state, while we can easily conceive of him, an 
history has oflen pictured him, as living out of th 
social state, properly so called. 

When we consider man as existing in this stat 
of nature, which is a possible one, and has certain! 
preceded the social state, in some parts of the eartli 
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and probably in all; we find that there are two relations 
between man and man, which, equally with the state 
itself, are independent of the existence of society. 
These are the relations of man to man as individuals 
of the same species, and the different relations created 
by the family tie among its members. From these two 
kinds of relations arise two branches of duties and 
of rights — the duties and rights of humanity, and the 
dutiea and rights of family. These two branches may o . 

fO?) be caUed the ethics of humanity, and the ethics offamrKTi 
ily ; and, existing, as they do, independent of society, 
I will call them both by this common name — the 

( I) ethics of nature. 

When society is formed, these two anterior relations 
of man to man, as such, and of the members of families 
towards each other, are found already existing ; but 
society modifies both. In the bosom of society, indi- 
viduals who are strangers by blood do not remain in 
the simple relation of man to man ; they enter into that 
of fellow-citizens of the same state ; and the members 
of a family, too, continue no longer to be simply fathers 
and sons, husbands and wives, brethren by blood, but 
they are also ^citizens together in a social state. 
Society modifies, therefore, the rules of right conduct 
between man and man, considered as such, and between 
the members of a family in all the domestic relations. 
It modifies these so as best to secure the good of the 
whole. Now, all these rules, thus modified, extended^ 
multiplied, of whatsoever sort they may be, constitute 

t JSwhat may be called privcde ethics ^ the first branch 
of socidl ethics^ which in itself embraces the rules 
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for every relation that can exist between the citizens 
of the same state. 

But, independently of such relations as exist pre- 
vious to the formation of society, and of which it 
modifies the character, society creates a wholly new 
relation ; it is that of a citizen to the society of which 
he is a member, or to the power which represents that 
society. Hence arise the rules of conduct for citizens 
towards the state, and for the state towards its citizens, 
which t<^ether form public ethics^ so called, the 
second branch of sociai ethics, ■ 

Here, however, an objection presents itself, that 
must be removed before we go further. All rules of 
private and public ethics are evidently established 
relatively to the constitution of each particular state 
of society. It would seem, then, at first view, as if 
they most be wholly dependent upon this constitution, 
and as if it belonged rather to positive than to natural 
law to determine them. This would be true if there 
were not essential properties common to all possible 
forms of society, which arise out of the very nature 
of society, independently of the various forms which 
it may assume, and thus constitute its fundamental 
elements. These essential conditions give birth to 
essential social duties, which are natural and absolute, 
duties anterior and superior to all positive laws, and 
which it is the very purpose of social enactments to 
preserve, under every possible form of society. Here, 
then, we have the natural ethics of society subdivided, 
as positive social ethics are, into public duties and 
private duties. 
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Yoa 8fie, then, that, before we can determine the rules 
of the natural ethics of society, we must have pre- 
viously settled two points — 1. The end of all society. 
2. The essential conditions of all society. These two 
questions should occupy our attention, therefore, before 
we proceed to the examination of the rules of the natural 
ethics of society. And here let it be remarked, that this 
whole inquiry is' distinct from questions as to the best 
organization, and the best form of society, or as to 
the best means of securing the material well-being 
of society. These ar« not so much questions of duty 
as of art They are the object of the two sciences 
of politics and political economy, which are quite 
distinct from ethics ; and I shoald not have alluded 
to them at all, had not some authors connected them 
with those which form the proper object of ethical 
science. 

There is one other relation which arises from the 
general relation of man to man : it is that of societies 
to societies. The rules for conduct between one 
society and another are evidently the same with those 
between one family and another in the stale of nature. 
They constitute what is called the ethics of nationsp 
the fifth and last branch of this division of ethical 
science. 

And now, to review our train of thought, we have 
found that the general relation of man to man divides 
itself into five kinds of principal relations — 1. The 
relation of man to man as such, which is the object 
of the ethics of humanity ; 2. That of family, which 
is the object of the ethics of family ; 3. That of fel- 
low-citizens of asocial state, which is the object of 
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private ethics ; 4. That of citizens to the state, and 
of the state to citizens, which is the object of public 
ethics ; 5. That of societies to societies, which is the 
object of the ethics of nations. 

These five grand relations may be subdivided into 
three classes — 1. Those existing independently of 
society, which are the object of the ethics of nature : 
under this division come the first two relations; 2. 
Those arising from the existence of society, which 
would be the same were there only one social state : 
these are the object of social ethics, and include the 
third and fourth relations; 3. That resulting from 
the simultaneous existence of several societies, or at 
least of several families living separately, which is the 
object of the ethics of nations : this is the fiflh and last 

These different branches of ethical science find 
their parallels in history : to the ethics of nature cor- 
respond a multitude of philosophical systems^ and 
religious usages; to social ethics, all positive laws; 
and to the ethics of nations,, the customs which have 
governed the intercourse of nation with nation, in all 
the different ages of the world. 

Such is the ideal of the complete science of ethics, 
as it has presented itself to the finest minds which have 
occupied themselves in its study. But as the word 
ethics hos not been universally used in so wide a 
sense, it may be well to make you acquainted with 
such other and different meanings as have been at- 
tached to it. 

When we consider the meaning of the epithet 
natural, in the term natural ethics j we shall be led to 
understand by it all rules of conduct resulting from 
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the natare of things, in dl relations whatever to which 
reason can attain. Hence a very general acceptation 
of the word, which includes in natural ethics natural 
religion, personal morality, our duties to things, and 
all social rights and duties of every kind. But, on the 
other hand, if we particularly regard the word ethics^ 
we may be conducted to two other quite different 
meanings of the term. Some writers, taking the word 
ethics in its philosophical sense, that is to say, as 
implying rights correlative to duties, are unwilling to 
employ the term natural ethics, except as designating 
that p(M*tipn of the rules for human conduct, which,, 
by imposing a duty on one man, create a corresponding 
right for another ; and they limit its application, there- 
fore, to one part only of the rules for the conduct 
of man to his kind. Hence a second acceptation of the 
word, according to which natural ethics comprehends 
neither natural religion, nor personal morality, nor 
duties to thifigs, and not all the rules of conduct, even> 
for man to his kind. Others, again, taking the word 
ethics in a yet narrower sense, give the name natural 
ethics only to that part of the rules of human conduct 
discoverable by the reason which correspond to posi- 
tive laws. This leads them to a definition much less 
comprehensive than the former. Hence the third and 
last acceptation of the te^. 

For myself, I would say that the use of these words 
is a matter of indifference^ provided a definite signifi- 
cation is attached to them. T like one definition as 
well as another. But in the present lectures, I adopt 
the first mentioned, which gives to the term natural 
ethics the widest possible signification. Ethics then, 
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with me, means the science tlNit treats of all the rules 
for human cmiduct in the various relations which I 
have enumerated. This science it is my wish and 
purpose to describe. It only remains for me to state 
the order in which I propose to discuss the different 
portions of so vast a subject. 

I shall begin with personal morality, or the rules for 
the conduct of man towards himself I shall then 
proceed to the rules for man's conduct towards things. 
Next, I shall pass to those which arise from the 
relations between man and man, taking op first the 
ethics of nature, proceeding to the ethics of society, 
and ending with the ethics of nations. I shall close 
the whole course with the consideration of natural 
religion, both because it is the crown of the whole 
subject, and because, having already directed your 
attention, during two consecutive years, to one branch 
of this science, it may be well to pursue it yet further. 
Of the different parts of this subject you can readily 
foresee that the third will occupy the most of our 
time ; and it is pleasing to me to think that this part 
will interest you most deeply. I will do all in my 
power to reach it as soon as it can be done without 
sacrificing to your curiosity the interests of the science 
which I profess to teach in its strictness, and whose 
purpose it is, not to delight, but to exhibit truth. This 
sacrifice I can never consent to make. 

One word more, gentlemen, before I close this lec- 
ture. Let it be well understood that it is no part of 
my plan to teach the rules for human conduct in detail, 
as they would be explained in a catechism. This 
would be an endless work, and would tend rather to 
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confuse than enlighten your minds. My purpose is very 
different. I wish rather to establish Ibe principles 
of these different branches of the law of nature, and 
to communicate to you, if I may say so, their spirit 
and substance. For it is far less important to know 
the literal rule for every possible situation in life, than 
to have a clear and enlarged view of the general end 
which we should propose to ourselves ; leaving it to 
conscience to decide what, in view of the great end, 
the proper course may be in the innumerable relations 
into whidh the mutable and uncertain scenes of life 
may bring us. 
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LECTURE II. 



THE FACTS OF MAN'S MORAL NATURE. 

Gentlemen, 

We have seen, in our former lecture, that 
the object of the science of ethics is the discovery 
of the rules for human conduct ; and that, taken in 
its widest extent, it embraces all rules, of every 
kind, which should direct man in the present life. I 
have pointed out to you the different parts into which 
it is naturally divided. And, lastly, I have stated 
what branches of the science I shall pass by for the 
time, and those which I propose to treat at present, 
as well as the order in which I shall take them up. 

Before entering, however, upon our inquiries, you 
will remember that there is a question of prejudice, so 
to speak, which we are to examine and answer. It is 
as follows : — Is there really any such science as 
ethics at all ? For, as you well know, some philo- 
sophical systems have endeavored to prove that there, 
is no law of obligation, and that morality reduces 
itself to mere counsels of prudence, to be followed or 
neglected, at our own risk. 

Now, as these systems deny the very foundation 
of ethics^ or at least so far alter it as to destroy its 
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true character and faigh importance, it has seemed to 
me necessary, before entering deeply into the scioice,' 
first to examine the great fact in oar nature on which 
it rests, and to discuss the numerous sptems which do 
thus deny or alter it. Such a discussion, as you will 
at once see, properly precede those inquiries which 
are the object of tide course ; and, besides, what can 
he more important than for us to Icnow whether there 
is, in truth, any law of obligation for human conduct f 
The consideration of this question as to the law of 
obligation — a question that has occupied the attention 
of the most celebrated writers in philosophy, politics, 
and jurisprudence — carries us, then^ you will see, to 
the very foundation of all duties and rights. 

I have hesitated between two ways of proceeding in 
this discussion. I have questioned whether it would 
be better for me to explain and refute these systems 
successively, reserving till the end an exhibition of the 
facts in human nature which they have altered 02^ 
misconceived ; or whether I should not ra^ther com- 
mence with an outline of the facts of human nature, 
and thence, with the light of these facts before us, pass 
to a judgment of the different systems which have given 
an imperfect view of them, sacrificing to clearness 
whatever greater interest novelty might give to the 
former mode of criticism^ 

I have determined to adopt the latter method ; for 
r fear that, with all my efforts to make you comprehend 
the principles and tendency of each system, I should: 
still fail, unless I had first set before you those facts 
of our moral nature which are the common foundation 
on which all systems rest. 

VOL. I. c 
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I will begin, then, with presenting my c^wn system ; 
and I trust you will find it to be an exact exposition 
of the principal fects of man's moral nature. Having 
thus given jou a distinct outline of these facts, I will 
then proceed to an examination of the different sys- 
tems^ and, bringing them successively into comparison 
with the standard of truths I will attempt to show 
what facts they have either overlooked or perverted. 
In this way we shall be enabled to mark their various 
degrees of deviation ; and it will become an easy task 
to refute their errors. 

We will devote this lecture, then, to an exposition 
of the facts of. our moral nature in their leading 
outlines ; and, as this will be little else than a recapit- 
ulation of a part of my lectures for the last three 
years, I shall confine myself to a rapid reyiejv of the 
results at which we have arrived, endeavoring at the 
same time tQ state them with such clearness as will 
enable those who have not attended the. previous 
courses,^ easily to comprehend them. 

Beings are distinguished from each other by their 
organization. It is this which makes a plant distinct 
from a mineral, and animals of one species from those 
of another. Every being has, then, his own peculiar 
nature ; and this nature destines him to a certain end. 
The destiny of a bee, for example, is different from 
that of a Hon, and a lion's from that of a man, 
because their natures are different Every being is 
organized for . a certain end ; and, were we fully 
acquainted with the nature of a being, we might 
thence infer his destiny. There is, then, an absolute 
identity between the true good of any being and his 
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destiny. His highest good is to accomplish his deeh 
tiny — to attain the end for which he was or- 
ganized. 

As every being has a particular end, which is his 
highest good, because he is organized in a certdn 
manner, and in virtue of this organization, so there 
is no being unendowed with such faculties as are fitted 
to accomplish ^his end. In fact, since the result of a 
being.^s constitution is a certain destiny, nature would 
coMradict herself, if, after having appointed him to 
accomplish this end, which constitutes his good, she 
had not also bestowed such faculties as would enable 
him to attain it. To the eye of reason this seems a 
necessary truth ; and experience is not needed to verify 
it, though it would be easy at any time to do so, by 
an examination pf the natute of beings, of the end 
,for which they are destined, and of the faculties given 
to them to accomplish it. Not an exception could 
be found to this principle. 

Man, tlien, by being gifted with a peculiar organi* 
zation, has necessarily an end, the accomplishment 
of which is his true good ; and, being thus organized < 
for a certain end, he has necessarily the faculties fitted 
,to accomplish it. . 

From the moment when an orgimized being begins 
to exist, (and this remark is equally true of unorgan- 
ized beings,) its nature tends to the end for which it 
is destined. Hence arise within that being impulses, 
which carry it forward j independently of all reflection 
and calculation, toward certain particular ends, which^ 
taken collectively, make up its final end. We will 
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call these instinctive emotions, which, even in r^son- 
Me beings, have no character of deliberation, which 
manifest themselves as soon as the child is bom, and 
develop themselves with his growtii, the 'primUive ten- 

y\ denotes of human nature. These tendencies are cosh 
mon at once to all mankind, and yet peculiarly jmto- 
portioned in each individual ; and the c^ebrated Dr. 
Gall has attempted to determine and enumerate them 
in an exact manner, by showing how they exist, in 
different degrees of development, in different indi* 
viduals, and how they result in the formation of ea<^ 
man's character. These tendencies have attracted the 
attention, also, of a few philosophers, who, though 
they have not used them a»^th«y might, have still been 
guided by their knowledge of them i& the eooAtruo 
lion of their systems. 

As soon, then, as man exi£^, his nature a«pires, in. 
virtue of his organization, to the end for which he 
is destined, through impulses carrying him on irre- 
sistibly towards it. Later in life, we call 'these im- 

(^ pulses the passions. 

Contemporaneously with the development of these 
instinctive tendencies, impelling us to the end which 
is our true good, the faculties with which God has 
endowed us, that we may attain it, also begin to act 
under the influence of these impulses, and thm to 
seize the objects which they are fitted to grasp. As 
soon as man exists, there awaken, on the one side, 
tendencies which manifest his nature, and on the 
other, faculties given to him for their satisfaction. 
Such is the commencement and primary source of 
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boman activity; and so long as life lasts do nil the 
various phenomena of human conduct i^ring, from 
the same origin. 

I have, I believe, dearly proved, in the previous 
courses of lectures, that when these faculties which 
have been, placed in us that we may realize the end 
U> which our^ impulses aspire, first awaken and 4infold 
into activity, they do so in an indeterminate manner, 
and without a precise direction. 

The cause of the concentration of our faculti^ 
for the attainn^ent of their end, which soon takes pJaoe, 
is the fact that, in a life ordered like the present, they \ 
meet with obstacles which would otherwise prev^t/ 
their ever attaining it. I have already shown you \ 
that, if this world was made up from the harmonious j 
forces of beings ; and if all these forces, instead of ; 
oppc^g ^le pother, were develq;^ peacefully, — 
it would be enough for a being merdy to develop itself 
to attain its end without effort; but such is not the 
structure of the present wq^ Id. We might rather - 
define it as a conflict of various destinies, and conse- ] 
quently of the forces of all beings which compose it/ 
It is, then, with our nature, as with all other 
Iiatures, that^ iq developing itself for the attainment 
of its end, it meets with^ obstacles which arrest and 
impede it. To enable you to comprehend, in a precise 
manner, the fact which I have now pointed out, I 
will not enter into detail, but give merely a general 
outline, selecting, as an example from among our 
faculties, the understanding, whose office it is to 
satisfy our instinctive desire of knowledge. 

As you well know, the understanding does not 
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discover at once the truth it seeks. It meets, ob the 
contrary, with difficulty, uncertainty, darkness; in a 
word, with obstacles of all sorts to impede it Now, 
what h8q[>pens when the understanding, developing 
itself in its primitive mode of action, fails to grasp the 
knowledge which it is fitted to acquire? Spontane- 
ously it makes an effort to overcome the ^scurity it 
meets with, and the difficulties which retard it. And 
this effort is a concentration upon one point of forces 
before diffused* When the und^standing develc^ 
itself instinctively, it takes no particidar direction, but 
extends itself in all, raying out, as it were, through all 
the senses; but every where meeting with various 
kiiids of o4)scurity, it concentrates itself successively 
i^n them. And this occurs spontaneously ^— a feet 
which, it is important in a moral point of view to state, 
because this spontaneous movement is the first mani* 
Testation of the power which we possess of directii^ 
our feculties, the first sign of fi-ee wilL Remaric, 
now, that this effort of concentration does not resuh 
firom our nature, but fi'om our circumstances, and that 
we feel pain whenever we are oUiged to make it 
Yes, even now, disciplined and exercised as our 
faculties are, it is always fatiguing to concentrate 
attention perseveringly upon a particular point. It is 
not, then, their primitive and natural mode of operation, 
but one to which they are condemned by the condition 
of humanity. The moment efibrt is relaxed, human 
nature returns with pleasure to the indeterminate 
mode of action which is natural to it, and finds there 
repose. In human life generally, and especially in the 
primitive condition of man, where reason has hardly 
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yet appeared^ there is % oosstant 'idlernation between 
these two modes of tiie d^velqKnektt of our facoltiefl-^ 
the indeterminate or natural, awl th^concestrated or 
voluntary. 

I limit myself now to a simple statement of this fact, 
though hereafler I ^lali draw from it important conse- 
quences. There is another fact of equat int^est, and 
it. is this : However great may he the efiorts made by 
onr facBlties ta satisfy the primitive tendencies of our 
nature, and to sc^ly them with the good they crave, 
yet are they never successful in obtaining more thai 
an incomplete, and, in truth, an exceedingly inconqilete 
satisfactfon. Such is the law o£ life. Man never 
triumphs over Uie hard condhiou here imposed upon 
him. In the pres^it life, complete satisfaction of our 
tendencies, perfect good, is nearer found — a fact as 
incontestable as those ah-eady noticed;^ 

When our Acuities, becoming active, strive to find 
satisfaction for our tendencies, and gain some portion 
of the good they seek, the phenomenon which we call 
fkasure appears. Privation, or the check tlnrt wa 
faculties eit^etience when they are^ prevented from ob- 
taining what they se^, produces another phenomenon, 
nHiich we call pedn. We experience pleasure and 
pain, because we are not only active, but sen^live. 
It is owing to this sensitiveness, that our native 
rejoices or suifers according to our success or failure 
in the pursuit of good. We can conceive of a nature 
which should be active without being sensitive. It 
would still have an end — a good ; tendencies impelling 
it towards that good ; fkcuhies fitted ta attain it : 
it w6uld sometimes be suoc^sfel, sometimes disap- 
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pointed; but without sensibility it could never ex- 
perience pleasure or pain, that is to say» a sensible 
recognition of good and evil. Such is the true origin 
and character of pleasure and of pain; and these 
phenomena are, as you at once see, subordinate to 
good and evil. I beg you to remark this attentively, 
for good is too often confounded with pleasure, and 
evil with 4>ain ; but they are widely distinct. Good 
and evil are success or failure in the pursuit of those 
ends to which our nature aspires ; we could obtain one 
and suffer the other without pleasure or pain, if we 
were not sensitive. But being, as we are, sensitive, it 
is impossible that our nature should not rejoice wh^ 
it succeeds in attaining its good, and suffer when it 
fails. This is the law of our constitution^ Pleasure, 
then, is the consequence and the sign of our having 
reached our good; pain» the consequence and sign 
of our failure to obtain it But the pleasure ia not 
the good, and the pain is not the evil. 

As every being seeks a good, rejoices when it 
attains it,^^ suflSsrs when it fails, it must love every 
thing which can aid in procuring it, and feel an 
aversion to whatever prevents its acquisition. It is 
thus that, as our faculties develop, and as we meet with 
objects which advance or oppose our efforts, we feel 
for the first time affection and love, aversion and 
hatred. In this way it is that our tendencies, that is 
to say, the most important of them — the true passions 
of human nature — branch out as they advance toward 
the accomplishment of their end, and become divided 
into a multitude of particular tendencies, which we also 
cM passions. But these are distinguished from our prim- 
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itiTe passions by the fact that the latteif are ^vebped 
i^Kmtaneoaslj and independently of all external objeets, 
and that they aspire toward their end eren before 
reason has made that end known to us; while the 
passions which I call secondary, are first called ibrth 
by the external c^jects which help or hinder the derel- ^^ ' - 
opment of the primitive pas^cms. Whatever assists I (/J-^' 
our tendencies we call usefuU whatever interferes with I 
them, injurious. Such is the origin of the secon-l 
dary passions,. and of the idea of utility. Among our 
natural tendencies are some, which, like sympathy, 
have regard to the welfare of our fellow-beings, while \ 
others have not, as curiosity, or the desire of knowl- l 
edge, ^and ambition, or the desire of power, for example. [ 
And although it is true, that in infancy, and before 
reason makes us acquainted with our nature, all our 
tendoicies are developed without any view to our own \ 
good, yet, even then, some among them are adi^>ted 
to procure mare selfish gratification, while others tend 
to produce, in addition, the happiness of cabers. And 
it is important to be remarked, that even when, at a 
later period in life, and after reason has begun to act. 
We are benevolently disposed towards others, it is not 
owing to the influence of reason alone, but also of our 
tendencies, that we feel this sympathy, which, inde- 
pendently of all idea of duty and of all calculations of 
interest, impels us forward to the good of others, as 
its proper and final end. The principle is personal ; 
but the end to which it spontaneously aspires is the 
good of others. Thus, even when man is moved by 
instinct only, he < ijready has the benevolent affeo* 
tions, _ ^ 
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The facts which I have thus far presented are 
peculiar to the primitive state of man -^ his infancy. 
When reason appears, two changes take place in this 
primitive state, horn which two other moral Btates, 
entirely distinct, arbe. Before describing, however, 
these two states, let us reconsider, in a few words, 
the constituent elements of the primitive state. I have 
Said, that, in the very commencement t>f life, certain 
tendencies develop themselves, and manifest the end 
for which man is created ; that t^ontemporaneously 
appear certain faculties adapted to aid them in obtain- 
ing satisfaction; that the unaided development of these 
faculties is naturally indeterminate, but that the obsta* 
des which they meet with produce incidentally a 
concentration, which is the first manifestation, or the 
earliest stage, of the development of the will. Ton 
have seen that human nature, because it is sensitive, 
experiences pleasure when its tendencies are satisfied, 
and pain when they are not ; that, fiirther, it feels 
love for whatever assists, and aversion for whatever 
prevents, the development of our tendencies ; and that 
thus our primitive passions branch out into a multitude 
of secondary passions. Such are the elements x>f the- 
primitive state. The peculiar distinction of this state 
is the exclusive dominion of passion. Undoubtedly 
there is, in the fact of the concentration of our faculties, 
a commencement of sel ^control, and of the personal 
direction of our faculties ; but this power is as yet 
blind, and entirely obedient to the passions, which 
determine necessarily the action and direction of our 
faculties. It is at this period thut reason appears, and 
frees the will from the exclusive empire of the passions. 
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Up to the time whek it first begins to exercise its 
influence, the present impulse, and among these im- 
pulses the strongest, has carried the will captive, 
because as yet there can be no foresight of evil cpnse- 
queBces. Thus the passion, for the moment active, 
triumphs over passions which are dormant, and among 
passions already awakened, the strongest has sway. 
This is the law of human volition and action in the 
primitive state. The will already acts, but it is not 
yet free. We have power over our faculties, but we 
cannot yet direct them altogether as we choose. Let 
us now contemplate the change produced when the 
reason, ais^akemng, leads us out from this condition 
of infancy. 

Reason ,jn the simplest definition of it, is the facuftyi 
of coipprehension ; and we must be careful not to'' 
confound it with the faculty of knowing. Animals 
acquire knowledge, but we see no signs of their being 
able to comprehend ; and this distinguishes them from 
men. If they could comprehend, they would be like us, 
and instead of living as they do now, in the condition , 
in which they are born, they would rise successively, i 
as man does, to the two mc^al states which reason ^ 
introduces. 

When reason first begins to exert its power, it 
finds human nature in full development, its tendencies 
all in play, and its faculties active* la virtue of its 
nature, that is to say, of its power of comprehension, 
it enters into the meaning of surrounding phenomena, 
and it at once comprehends that all these tendencies^ 
and faculties are seeking one common end — a final 
and complete «ad, which is the satisfaction of onr 
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entire nature. This satisfaction of our nature, which 
is the sum and resultant of the satisfaction of each 
s^arate tendency, is our true end — our real well- 
being and good. Toward this good all passions of 
er^ kind aspire ; and it is this good which our nature 
is impelled, with erery unfdding faculty, to seek. 
Reason comprehends this, and the general idea of 
good springs up ; and although the good, of which we 
thus acquire the idea, is still a personal good, yet have 
we made an immense advance from the primitive state 
when we had no such idea. 

The observation and experience of what is con- 
stantly pa8»ng within us enables reason to comprehend 
that the complete satisfaction of our nature is impossi- 
ble, and, consequently, that it is a delusion to expect 
perfect good ; that therefore we ought not, and cannot, 
tspire to more than the greatest possible good, that is 
to say, the greatest possible satisfaction of our nature. 
We rise, then, from the idea of mere good to the 
idea of the greatest possible good. 

Reason immediately comprehends, too, that every 
thing which can conduct us to our highest good is 
itself good on that very account, and that every thing 
which would turn us from M is evil ; but it does not 
confound these two properties of certain objects with 
good and evil in themselves, that is to say, with the 
satisfaction or disappointment of our nature. It 
draws a wide distinction between good in itself and 
the means proper to produce it ; and, generalizing this 
property common to various objects, it rises to the 
idea of the n^efitl. 

Reason does not fail to distinguish also this satis- 
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Miction or disappointment of the tendencies of our 
nature from the agreeable or disagreeable sensations 
which accompany them in our sensibility; and per- 
ceives that the idea of pleasure is different from those 
of good and of utility, and the idea of pain from those 
of evil and of injury ; and as it had before acquired 
the general idea of good and the idea of utility, so 
now, by combining all agreeable sensations together, 
does it form the general idea of happiness. 

Thus these three ideas of good, utility, happiness, 
are soon deduced, by reason, from the spectacle of our 
nature in its process of development — ideas which, in 
all languages, are perfectly distinct, because all Ian- « 
guages represent that common sense which is the 
truest expression of reason. Man has now a key to 
the secret operations which are passing within him. 
Heretofore he has lived without comprehending them, 
but now he has become intelligent ; he sees the origin 
and scope of his passions, the direction, bias, and' 
measure of his faculties ; he learns the nature and 
origin of his love and hatred, the causes of his pleas- 
ure and his pain; all becomes plain through the 
teachings of reason. 

But reason does not stop here. It comprehends, 
too, that, in the condition in which man is actually 
placed, self-control, or the direction of the faculties and 
forces of which he is conscious, is the indispensable \ 
condition for his attaining the greatest possible satis- \ 
faction of his nature. 

In fact, so long as our faculties are abandoned to 
the guidance of passion, they obey the passion which 
is dominant for the moment; and therein is a twofold 
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disadvantage. For, first, the passions are so variable i 
and transient, that the sway of one is soon displaced 
for that of another ; there can b.e, therefore, no pro- 
gressive or steady action of our faculties, and conse- 
quently nothing important is accomplished. And, 
secondly ; a momentary good, gained by the satisfaction 
of any dominant passion, is often the cause of great 
evil, while a momentary evil, from not satisfying it, often 
is a means to great good; so that nothing is less 
suitable to produce our highest good than the direction 
of our faculties by our passions. Reason is not slow 
in discovering this, and of course concludes that, for 
the attainment of our highest good, it is not well that 
human will should be any longer a prey to the mechan- 
ical forces of passion ; it sees, on the contrary, that, 
instead of being borne on by impulse to the satisfaction 
of any passion which may for the instant be strongest, 
it would be better that our faculties, should be freed 
from this servitude, and directed exclusively to the 
realizing of what is clearly seen to be for the interests 
of all our passions, that is to say, the highest possible 
good of our nature. And the more strongly reason 
conceives of this end, the more satisfied is it that we 
have the power to effect it. It depends on ourselves 
to form the estimate of our greatest possible good; 
reason enables us to do it. Equally does it depend on 
ourselves to set free our faculties, and to employ them 
for the fulfilment of this idea of our reason. For we 
have the power ; it has been already manifested, and 
we have recognized it in the spontaneous effort by 
which, to gratify a passion, we concentrate upon one 
point all the faculties of the mind. We have but to 
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do voluntarily, what we have already done spontane- 
ously, amd /rcc will ia born. The instant that this 
grand revolution is conceived of, that instant it is 
accomplished. A new principle of action springs up 
within us, namely, self-interest, well understood — a 
principle which is not a passion, but an idea, which is 
not the result of a blind and primitive instinct, but 
of deliberate and rational reflection — a principle 
which is not, like the passion, a momentum, but a mo* 
Hve. Strengthened by this motive, our natural power 
over our faculties exerts itself, and, directing them by 
this idea, shakes off the bondage of passion and develops 
into full vigor. Henceforth human power is free from 
the vacillating and turbulent empire of passion, and 
becomes subject to the law of reason; it forms an 
estimate of the greatest possible satisfaction of our 
tendencies, that is tp say, of our highest good, and 
pursues sel^interest, well understood. 

Such is the new moral condition which the action 
of reason introduces ; self-interest, well understood, is 
substituted for the partial good to which the passions 
impelled us, as the end ; and self-direction is made the 
means. The exclusive dominion of passion, which 
characterized the primitive state, is over. A new 
power has come in between the passions and our fac- 
ulties, even reason and free will; of which the first 
points out an end, and the second directs our faculties 
in its pursuit. 

It must not be thought, however, that, after this 
revolution, the direction of human power in the hands 
of reason receives no support from passion. The fact 
is quite otherwise. When reason first perfectly com- 
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prehends the inconvenience of yielding to passion, yet 
more when it conceives the idea of interest well 
understood, and of the importance of giving it a pref- 
erence in every case over our passing impulses, then, 
at that very instant, does our nature, in virtue of its 
laws, become passionately attached to that system of 
conduct which appears a good means to attain its end, 
or, in other words, passionately attached to all that is 
useful ; it loves this system of conduct, deviates ifrom it 
only with regret, and feels aversion for all that opposes 
it. Thus passion comes in aid of the government of 
human power by interest well understood, and harmo*- 
nious action ensues between the passionate and rational 
elements of the soul. Yet is not this cooperation 
entire ; for the idea of our highest good, as conceived 
by the reason, doe? not stifle wholly the instinctive ten?* 
dencies of our nature ; they still remain active, because 
they are imperishaUe, and crave, as before, instant 
gratification, and strive to employ, for this end, the 
force of our faculties, and oflen succeed. The idea 
of self-interest well understood finds sympathy indeed 
from our passions ; but it encounters also an opposing 
host Human power is, then, far from being com- 
j^etely redeemed from the influence of the passions in 
the second state. They disturb too often, especially 
in weak minds, the control of self-interest. In a word, 
where reason introduces the idea of self-interest, a new 
moral state, a new mode of self-determination, arises. 
But it does not steadily take the place of the primitive 
mode of action. Man oscillates between the two, 
now resisting impulse and following his interest, now 
yielding to it a free range; a new mode of sel& 
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determination is introduced, notwithstanding, into the 
operations of our spiritual being. 

This new moral state and mode of self-determination 
is, precisely speaking, the selfish state. The essence of — >^i^ 
self-love is the knowledge that, in acting, we are promo- 
ting OUT own peculiar good. But this knowledge we 
are unconscious of in the primitive state, and the 
child therefore cannot be called selfish. In him the 
instinctive tendencies of nature reign supremely, each 
aspiring to its particulu: end, as to a final end ; the 
child perceives these ends, loves them, strives to attain 
them, but he sees no further. It is true, to be sure, 
that the passions are really tending to the satisfaction 
of the whole nature ; but the child is unconscious of 
this tendency; he is not, then, selfish, in the true sense 
of that word. He is innocent as Psyche, loving with- 
out knowing what love is. Reason in man is the 
torch of Psyche. Reason alone can reveal to him 
the final end of his passions, and thus substitute a 
rational motive to conduct, for the impulses which 
before directed him. Reason alone, then, calls fortl^r 
true self-love ; it cannot possibly exist in the primitive ) 
state of infancy. 

As yet we have not reached the state which pecu* 
liarly and truly deserves the name of moral. It results 
from a new discovery made by reason — a discovery 
which elevates man from the general ideas which 
belong to the period of self-love, to universal and 
absolute ideas. 

This step the moralists, who base their systems on 
self4nterest, do not take. They stop at self-love. In 
making it, we cross an immense abyss, which separates 
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the selfish from the disinterested school of m^als. 
Let us see, then, how this transition from the second 
state, which I have just described, to the moral state, 
properly so called, is effected. 

There is an illogical arguing in a circle concealed 
beneath the selfish explanation of human volitions. 
The selfish system gives the name of good to the 
satisfaction of the tend^icies of our nature, and when 
a^ked, Why is the satisfaction of these tendencies a 
good? it answers. Because it^ the satisfaction of the 
tendencies of our nature. It is in vaila that, to escape 
from this vicious circle of reasoning, the selfish system 
seeks, in the pleasure which accompanies the satisfac- 
tion of our tendencies, an explanation of the asserted 
fact, that this satisfaction and our good i^e equivalent. 
Reason finds no more evidence that pleasure is equiv- 
alent to good, than that the satisfaction of our nature 
is ; and the reason why this latter is so, remains there- 
fore unexplained. It is this mystery, which, by pain- 
fully perplexing us, forces reason to ascend one stq> 
higher in moral conceptions. Elevating itself above 
exclusively personal considerations, it conceives the 
thought that creatures of all kinds are situated like 
ourselves ; that all having a nature peculiarly their own, 
aspire, in virtue of this nature, to that particular end 
which is their highest good; and that each of these 
separate ends is one element of a complete and final 
end, which absorbs them all — an end which is that 
of the creation itself — an end which is universal order. 
The realization of this end alone, in the view of 
reason, merits the title of good, fulfilling the idea, 
and farming an equivalent to it so evident that it needs 
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no proof. When reason has ascended to this concep- 
tion, it has reached, for the first time, the idea of 
good* It had preyiously applied the name in a con- 
fused manner to the satisfaction of our nature ; but it 
could neither explain nor justify this use of the name. 
But now, in the light of this new discovery, the ap- 
plication of the word becomes clear and legitimate* 
Good — true good — good in itself — absolute good 
is the realization of the absolute end of the creation — 
is universal order. The end of each element of crea- 
tion, that is, of each being, is one element of the 
absolute end. Each being aspires towards this abso- 
lute end in seeking its own peculiar end, and thia 
universal aspiration is the universal life of creation. 
The realization ofjhe end of each being is then an 
element of the realization of the end of creation, that 
is to say, of universal order. The good of each being 
is a fragment of absolute good; and it is on this 
account that the good of each being is really a good ; 
thence comes its character ; and as absolute good is 
worthy of all reverence, and sacred in the eyes of 
reason, so the good of each being-*- the realizati(Hi 
of its end — the accomplishment of its destiny — the 
development of its nature — the satisfaction of ita 
tendencies, which are all identical, become equally 
sacred and worthy of reverence. 

The moment the idea of order is conceived, reason^ 
feels for it a sympathy so profound, true, immediate, 
that she prostrates herself before it, recognizes its 
consecrated and supreme right of control, adores it 
as a legitimate sovereign^ honors it, and submits to it 
as the natural and eternal law. To violate this law 
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is an outrage in the view of reason ; to realize order, 
so far as our weakness b capable of it, is good, is right, 
is worthy. A new motive of action is made known — 
a new rule, truly a rule — a new law, truly a law — 
a motive, rule, and law self legitimated, which are 
of instant obligation, md need the aid of nothing 
foreign, of nothing anterior or superior to make them 
recognized and respected. 

To deny that there is any thing sacred, venerable, 
obligatory for us rational beings, is to assert one of 
two things — either that human reason cannot elevate 
itself to the idea of good in itself, of universal order ; 
or that, after having conceived this idea, reason does 
\ not bow to it, nor feel instantly and deeply that it 
has, for the first time, become acquainted with its 

tue law. But neither of these factiS^ can possibly be 
isunderstood or questioned. 

This idea, this law, gives light and strength, by 
showing us that the end of each being is an element 
of universal order ; it communicates to these ends, and 
to the instinctive tendencies of all beings, a respect- 
able and sacred character, which they had not before. 
Up to this time we have been impelled to the satis- 
faction of our tendencies by their impulse, or by the 
pleasure which follows this satisfaction. Reason had 
judged this satisfaction to be fit, useful, agreeable. 
It had estimated the best means of gaining it ; but 
that it is lawful and good in itself, or that it is our 
duty to pursue it and our right to attain it, this it was 
as yet unable to perceive. The right and duty of 
advancing toward the end, which is our highest good, 
is not revealed, until we see our end to be an element 
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of universal order, and our good a fragment of abso- 
lute good. Our highest good assumes, then, its char- 
acter of lawful propriety and absolute goodness ; but 
not our good alone — the good, the end of every 
creature, equally becomes, to our view, lawful and 
proper. Heretofore we were able to conceive that all 
beings had tendencies to be satisfied, and that conse- 
quently this was as good for them as for ourselves ; 
and, impelled by sympathy, we could desire instinc- 
tively their good, could find pleasure in doing so, and 
thus include the promotion of their happiness in our 
calculations of self-love. But that it is good and 
proper in itself that they should aUain this end, and 
that this good, therefore, ought to appear in some sort 
venerable and sacred to us, — this reason could aot 
determine or even conceive of. But when the idea 
,of absolute good is once formed, what was unseen 
before becomes clear, and the good of others appears 
to us as sacred as our own ; or, in other words, equally 
an element of that which alone is venerable in itself-^-* 
order. Thus the idea of obligation attaches itself 
at one and the same time to the attainment of our own 
and others' good. And we see no longer any differ- 
ence between the duty of accomplishing our own good, 
and of aiding other beings to accomplish theirs ; both 
sffe parts of absolute good ; and since this is obligatory 
in itself, it impresses the character of lawfulness upon 
them. 

All duty, right, oUigation, and rules of moralityjN^ 
spring from this one source, the idea of good in 
itself — the idea of order. Destroy this idea, and no 
longer is there any thing sacred in itself to the eye 
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of reason; consequently nothing obligatory, and no 
moral difference, between our various ends and actions ; 
the universe becomes a riddle, and all destiny a mys- 
tery. But restore this idea, and the universe and man 
become at once intelligible ; an end appears for all and 
every creature ; a sacred order, which every rational 
being is bound to respect, and to aid in preserving 
within and around it, is revealed to us, and with it 
duties, rights, rules for morals, and a natural code of 
laws for human conduct. Such are the changes in 
human nature which follow the concq>tion of order, or 
good in itself 

But this idea of order, high as it is, is not the 
final limit of human thought. Reason takes one step 
higher, and is elevated to the conception of the God 
who created this universal order, and who has given 
to every creature its constitution, and consequently its 
destiny. Thus allied to the Eternal Being, order i^pears 
no longer a mere metaphysical abstraction ; it becomes 
the expression of the thought of divinity, and morality 
exhibits its religious aspect. But even were this not 
seen, the obligatory nature of duty would still be felt 
If, supreme above order, reason had never beheld the 
Deity, order would have been as sacred ; for the relation 
between reason and the idea of order exists ind^)en- 
dently of all religious convictions. Only, then, when 
'God appears to us as the very essence and substance 
of this order, if I may use the expression, as the will 
which has established it, the intelligence which con- 
ceived it, do religious and moral obedience become 
united in one, and order assume its venerable aspect. 

There is yet another phenomenon of our nature to 
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be noticed. From very infancy, and long before reasoQ^. 
in its development, has risen to the idea of order, we 
feel a sjrmpathy for all that has the character of beauty, 
and an antipathy to all that is wanting in this beauty. 
A profound analysis shows that this presence" or 
absence of beauty is only the expression and material 
symbol of order or disorder. These two sentiments 
result, then, only from a confused perception of the 
idea of order, and are the effect of that deep sympathy 
which unites all that is -elevated in our nature to this 
grand idea. Later in life, when we have conceived 
this idea distinctly, we are able perfectly to explain 
this instinctive sentiment of love for beauty, and of its 
attractive charm ; and beauty is seen by us to be one 
face of abs<^ute good. So also is it with truth. Truth 
is order conceived, as beauty is order realized. In 
other words, absolute truth — the perfect truth, which 
we imagine in the Deity, and of which we only possess 
fragments in ourselves — is not, and cannot be, any thing 
more than the eternal laws of that order which all beings 
tend to fulfil, and all rational beings are bound volun- 
tarily to advance. As this order, viewed as the end of 
creaticm, is absolute good, and, as expressed by the"" 
symbol of creation, is beauty, so, considered as a 
thought in the mind of God or man, it is truth. Good, ■, 
beauty, and truth, are, then, order under three different 
a^cts ; and order itself is the thought, the will, the 
development, the manifestation of God. But we musti 
not lose ourselves in these lofly view9 ; and we resume 
our subject. J 

When we have conceived the idea of order, and of 
the obligation we are under, so far as m us lies, to 
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fulfil it, a new mode of self-determination, in addition 
to the two which have at an earlier period impelled us, 
appears — the moral mode. We may be determined to 
act, not only by the impulse of passion, as in the primitive 
state, and by the view of the highest possible satisfac- 
tion of these passions, as in the state of self-love ; but 
also by the idea of order, or good in itself^ to which 
reason has attained, and which is seen to be the true 
law of our conduct. And as soon as this motive begins 
to sway our actions, a third and wholly distinct mode 
of self-determination is introduced. 

The characteristics of this new mode are widely 
different from those of passion or of self4ove, although 
it has this^ in common with the latter, that it can take 
place only in a rational being. Both modes are thus 
so plainly distinguished from that of passion that no 
one can fail to notice it 

As self-love and passion may both impel us to the 
same acts, so self-love and the moral motive may 
prescribe to us precisely the same conduct in a mul- 
titude of cases ; but it is just when they thus do 
coincide that the differences which distinguish them 
are most clearly displayed. Self-love counsels, duty 
commands. The first looks only to the greatest satis- 
faction of our nature, and remains personal even while 
prompting us to do good to others ; the second regards 
order alone, and is forgetful of self, even while it 
prescribes the search of our own good. We obey 
ourselves in yielding to the former ; but in obeying the 
latter, we submit to something above self, and which 
has no other character in our eyes but that of being 
good, or, in other words, a law. In the latter case. 
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l^en, there is self^evotion to somethiiig not ourselves, 
while in the first there can be no devotion. The 
devotion of a being to ^something not itself, which 
seems to it good, is precisely what we mean by virtue 
or moral good ; and hence you see that moral good 
or virtue could never be manifested except in a 
mind which has attained to the third state, and that 
it is a phenomenon peculiar to this mode of self> 
determination. Our acts are moral whenever we 
obey, Tolontarily and consciously, a law as the rule 
of OUT conduct, and immoral whenever we disobey it 
purposely and wilfully. Such are moral good and 
evil, strictly defined. They are entirely distinct from 
absolute good and evil, which are order and disorder ; 
and equally distinct from the kinds of good and evil 
which we call happiness or misery, and which consist 
in the accomplishment of Oman's peculiar end, or 
the fulfilment of order in relation to him. 

This difference between the moral mode of self- 
determination and the two others reappeara in the 
phenomena which follow this act of choice. Among 
these phenomena is one especially characteristic of the 
moral state. Whenever we comply with the requisi- 
tions of the moral law, independent of all pleasure 
which sensibility experiences, we judge ourselves 
worthy of esteem or reward; and, in the opposite 
case, independent of pain, we condemn ourselves 
as worthy of blame and punishment. This is called 
the satisfaction of having done well, and the pain 
of having done ill, or remorse. 

This judgment of merit or demerit necessarily 
follows every act which has a moral character, whether 
VOL. I. * 
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good or bad. It does not and cannot follow the two 
first described modes of volition. When we have 
acted contrary to well-understood selfdnterest, we may 
lament our feeUeness and want of skill, or, in the 
opposite case, may congratulate ourselves on our 
prudence, wisdom, tact. But these phenomena are 
quite distinct from moral approbation or disapprobar 
tion. No one feels remorse for having failed in 
securing his interests. It is only when self-interest 
b united to the idea of order, and when our conduct, 
by losing a good, seems in so doing to violate this 
order, that remorse follows imprudence. It is a 
consequence of this last consideration only, never 
of the first. I do not condemn, you see, self-interest; 
on the contrary, I prove that it is lawfiil as an 
element of order, and I make it in many cases a 
duty. But this character it does not possess in itself ; 
it derives it firom absolute good. Such are the 
phenomena which follow a moral action, whether 
good or evil. 

This outline would not be complete without adding 
two observations, which sum up the whole matter. 

To what end do our primitive tendencies, and the 
passions arising fi'om them, tend? To the true end 
of our nature, our true good. How is our conduct 
directed by sd fainter est well understood? To the 
fiillest possible realization of the tendencies of our 
nature ; that is to say, the most perfect accomplishment 
of our end or good. What does die law of order, 
when it finally appears in us, prescribe? A respect 
for absolute good, or order, and an effort to realize 
it completely. But our good is an dement of absolute 
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good, of order. The law of absolute order^ then* 
eommands the accomplishment of that very good 
which nature craves and self-lore recommends. True, 
it is not with a view to ourselves, but to universal 
order, that it commands this; true, it demands not 
only our own good, but the good of others also. But, 
on the one hand, our nature loves order, and in- 
stinctively seeks the good of others; and, on the 
other, self-love shows us that the enjoyments of beauty 
and of benevolence are two chief elements of hs^pi- 
ness, and that respect for the interests of others and 
for order must enter into the calculations of our own 
private interest There is, thei;i, no contradictioii, 
but an entire harmony, between the primitive ten* 
dencies of our nature, self-interest well understood, 
and the moral law. These three principles do not 
impel us in a different, but in the same direction. 
The moral motive does not enter to destroy the other : 
two, but to explain their object and regulate theur 
course. Indeed, how could man direct himself aright, 
if he was condemned to the constant conflicts which 
some philosophers have imagined, — if he was com- 
pelled by an obligatory principle, conceived by the 
reason, io sacrifice continually, in order that he 
might be virtuous, both the impulses of natural 
instinct, and the counsels of prudence? None could 
be virtuous on these conditions. Most true, the end 
of virtue is distinct from that of self-love and of 
passion; but these ends are not opposed to each 
other: they are entirely in accordance; and hence 
may every virtue find an auxiliary in passion and 
self-interest And hence, also, in very many cases. 
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instinct and self-love impel us ta the very course 
which the moral law requires. Thus is it with the 
child, and even with the majority of men; and it 
is through this agreement of passion and self-interest 
with duty that societies subsist. For, if every act, 
not performed with direct reference to duty, was, 
on that accountj opposed to the moral law, and at 
variance with order, communities could not only not 
endure, but they would never be even established. 

We must renounce, then, these false views, and look 
at things as they are. Reason only modifies man's 
obedience to his passions and his interest, and in this 
manner. As reason, under the influence of self4ovey 
makes known to our nature one general end, which in- 
cludes the various ends of particular passions, and which 
consequently deserves the preference — : thus preventing 
the former blind obedience of the will to passion ; so 
reason, under the influence of morality, reveals, beyond 
our private good, an absolute good, which at once 
comprises this and the good of all other beings also, 
and which, therefore, is far to be preferred — thus 
preventing the narrow and exclusive pursuit of our 
own well-being. And, as the impulse of passion 
was seen to be of an inferior order, when that of 
self-interest well understood appeared, so self-interest 
falls in the scale, when the motive of moral law 
reveals itself. But, because the moral motive is 
better than sdf-love, self-love is not therefore de- 
stroyed, any more than passion is rooted out because 
self-interest is seen to be superior. The desire and 
pursuit of self-interest still remain after absolute 
good is made known to us, as the impulse of passion 
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^ remains after self-interest is comprehended. When 

selWove, therefore, cannot see the prospect of priTate 
benefit in the course which respect lor absolute good 
demands, as when passion is restrained from seeking 
its end immediately, by the counsels of interest, dis* 
agreement enters among the various springs of 
conduct; and, though we still see what it is best 
for us to do, we are not always prudent or yirtuoos 
enough to do it. , Behold what these contests between 
the three moving springs of conduct amount toi 
They are, in general, the eflect of the blindnew 
ef passion, or of the mistakes of sellP4oYe; for, in 
(act, it is most for the interest of passion to sacrifice 
itself to self-love, and most for the- interest of self4ove 
to sacrifice itself^ order. 

Thus far I have spoken of the three states of th« 
moral ns^ure in man, as if they belonged to three differ** 
eat periods of life — as if they were ^oduced in us 
successively. But this is not exactly a true descripticm^ 
and some further explanation is needed. First, then^ 
no one of these three modes of determination destroys 
in its development those previously in operation, but 
only superadds its influence to them ; so thltt, when 
<mce called into action, they henceforth coexist. And, 
secondly, as to the order of their a^^arance, although! 
it is. true that the passionate mode does precede,! 
chronologically, the other two, and reigns supreme 1 
in infancy, it would still be difficult to prove a likef 
supreme control of the selfish and moral state suo-i 
cessively. 

Reason first shows itself at an early period; but 
no one would be bold enough to assert that she 
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risea at once to that high conception of order, which 
makes the moral lave. Yet more; we all know 
that^ in the larger part of mankind, this conception 
of the moral law is never distinctly formed at all. 
We are brought, therefore, to the conclusion, that 
there is no morality in any man until after a certain 
age, and that, in the majority of men, there is none 
at any time. But we must distinguish here a confused 
from a clear view of the moral law. A confused 
view of it is^ contemporaneous with the first appear- 
ance of reason : it is one of man's earliest concep- 
tions ; but in most persons the conception remains 
indistinct through life, and never becomes a vivid 
idea. Conscience, as it is called, is nothing more< 
than this obscure notion of order ; and hence, in its 
effects, it resembles less a conception of the reason 
than an instinct or a sense. Its judgments have 
not the appearance of being derived from general 
principles af^lied to cases as they arise; but thej 
rather seem to result from a kind of tact, which, 
in each particular instance, makes it sensible of good 
and evil. The character of obligation, however, 
Ml never, in the phenomena of conscience, affected 
by the confused nature of our perceptions of good 
and evil. However confused our views, conscience 
still points out good as something which we ought 
to do, and evil as something which we ought to 
shun; mid,, when we have obeyed or disobeyed it, 
we feel as sensibly self-approval or remorse as if we 
had obeyed a more elevated conception and a clearer 
idea of the moral law. Thus conscience, or the 
confused view of order, is sufficient to make men 
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practically virtuous or vicious, criminals or heroes; 
though he, who conceives most distinctly the law and 
its sacred obligation, is the most cufpable, because he 
transgresses if most consciously. Not without reason, 
then, does human justice make distinctions between 
culprits, and appiy punishments proportioned in severity 
to the supposed development of intelligence, and con- 
sequently to the degree of knowledge of good and evil. 
From these details you will see that reason, as soon 
as it is developed, introduces at one and the same 
time the motive of self-love and of morality ; and thus 
that these two nnkles of self*^etermination, which { 
have separated for the sake of accurate description^ 
ar« really contemporaneous. On the other hand, 
remember that reason does not abolish the passionate 
mode^ which is supreme in infancy. Dating, then, 
from the birth o£ reason, human life is a series of alter- 
nati(Mi8 from one to the other of these three* states 
of the moral nature, according to the degree in which 
passion, self-love, or the moral law,^ gains sway over our 
will, and presides in our decisions. No period of life 
is free from these alternations. Men are marked in 
character by the frequency with which one or the 
other of these- motives triumphs. Some yield to 
passion habitually, and are passionate^ men ; others 
follow interest well understood, and are lovers of self j 
others again obey the moral law, and are virtuous* 
According to the prevalence in our habits of mind, of 
one or the other of these modes of choice, does man 
assume a moral character. No one obeys, exclusively 
and constantly, one or the other ; however strong the 
habitual predominance of either, the other two always- 
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j control some of our volitions. Tet more ; in far the 
greater number of cases all three concur and cooper- 
ate through the force of that harmony which funda- 
mentally unites them ; and QjCts produced by one or 
the other exclusively are extremely rare. Thus man 
is never wholly virtuous, nor wholly selfish, nor wholly 
passionate; and whichever spring may seem to move 
his conduct, the secret impulse of the others is more 
or less blended with it. 

Such is an outline of those facts of man's moral 
nature which I have in former courses exhibited to 
you. In the light of these facts, you will easily com* 
prehend, I trust, the different systems of moral phih 
losophy which have denied the existence^ of a law of 
obligation, and you will detect without difficulty the 
sources of their different ^rors. But so important is 
it that you should have a clear understanding of the 
psychology of man's moral nature, that I shall resume 
the consideration of these fiicts in my next lecture. 
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LECTURE III. 



the same subject continued. 

Gentlemen, 

As the ideas of right and of duty imply that 
of law, and as the idea of law implies that of obliga- 
tion, it is plain that the question, Whether there are 
any rights or duties, returns to the question, Whedier 
there is any law of obligation, or, to abridge the 
expression, any law ; for the word law necessarily 
carries with it the idea of obligation. Before inquiring 
what our duties and rights are, and in what they 
consist, it is indispensable, then, first to consider these 
two questicms — *^Is there a law of obligation ? and, 
if so, what is it V It would still have been proper 
to decide these questions, even if there had never 
existed philosophers who have replied to the first in 
the negative, or who, in their attempts to answer the 
second, have disagreed as to the nature of this obliga- 
tory law, whose existence they yet recognized. But 
since certain philosophers have denied that there is 
any l^w of obligation, and since those who have 
admitted its existence have given many and diverse 
accounts of its nature, it is evident that the considerar 
tion and solution of these questions cannot be dispensed 
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with. For if the philosophers who deny the existence 
of the law are right, we need examine no further as to 
our duties and rights ; and we can in no way deter- 
mine what these rights and duties are, if, after having 
satisfied ourselves that there is such a law, we still 
hesitate as to its nature, and make no choice among 
systems which have arrived at different results, in this 
attempt to describe it. 

The systems based on false principles of ethics may 
be divided into three classes. One class maintains 
that there can be no law of obligation, while a second 
asserts that there really is none. These two classes 
deny the possibility of ethicd science. A third dasv 
destroys the law by altering its nature ; it comprises the 
systems which^ though they admit an obligatory law, 
yet do not recognize it aa it is, but rariously disfigai'e 
it. The common result of such mutilations is to de- 
stroy it ; for there can be but one law of obligatimi, 
and every system that substitutes another, attributes 
to this false law the character of oUigation, vdiich, 
according to the nature of our minds, attaches only to 
the true law. Thus in different ways do ttiese three 
classes of systems equally destroy the law of obliga- 
tion, and consequently all duty and all right — the 
whole science of ethics. 

Such, neither more nor less, are the classes of sys- 
tems to be examined ; and, for the purposes of this 
examination, we must solve the proposed question — 
"Is there a law of obligation, and, if so, what is itt" 

It cannot e,scape you that these are questions of fact, 
and not abstract ones, to be solved by reasoning. Man | 
exists; he chooses; he acts; he is impelled by such| 
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aod such motives. Among these motives is there one 
which has the character of a law? This is the first 
question. If there is, What is that motive, its nature 
anil character ? This is the second. Both are ques- 
tions of fact. 

Hence you will see, that to answer these two pri- 
mary questions, on which the whole sci^ice of ethics 
depends, or, what amounts to the same thing, to esti- 
mate rightly the truth of these systems, which have 
denied or disfigured this science, we must observe 
the facts of man's moral nature ; and therefore have I 
attempted to sketch the great outlines, though not the 
details of these facts. 

Such was the single object of my last l^ecture. I 
owe you, before proceeding further, a short explanation 
of the expression, the moral facts of human nature. 
To avoid misapprehension, it is absolutely necessary 
that we should understand perfectly the expression 
made use of, and determine precisely the acceptation 
of the words. 

There is no morality in human nature, unless man is 
free and subject to a law of obligation. Destroy duty, 
or the possibility of directing ourselves by it, and you 
destroy all morality ; for a conformity of the resolves 
of the will to the obligatory law of duty is precisely 
what constitutes morality. Other than this there is 
none. Thus, in its true acceptation, morality signifies 
the conformity of our resolves to the law of duty. 
When this conformity exists in any act, the agent is 
moral ; when it does not exist, the act and agent are 
immoral. 
- This is the exact meaning of the word mo ^jj^ ^ and 
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from this comes the epithet moral. It is in a rather 
more enlarged sense, however, that I call the facts 
which I have exhibited to you, moral. Analogy seems 
to me to justify my use of the word. If there is any 
thing moral in human volitions, it will be found in 
the phenomena which precede and are associated with 
them, or, in other words, which concur to produce them. 
All these facts may, then, in an enlarged sense, be 
called moral facts^ inasmuch as among them are to be 
found those which especially constitute morality. In 
my last lecture, I described, as moral facts, all phe- 
nomena in any way connected with our volitions, not 
limiting the application of the term to those which 
constitute, strictly speaking, morality. And it is in 
this sense, as I have now defined it, that you will 
please, then, to understand the expression. 

And now, gentlemen, after what I have said in the 
commencement of this lecture as to the impossibility 
of solving the two questions — " Is there a law of obli- 
gation ? and, if so, what is it ? " and the equal impos- 
sibility of correctly appreciating the systems which 
have replied in the negative to the first, and wrongly 
answered the second, without refj^rence to the moral 
facts of human nature, that is to say, without knowing 
how the will is really determined in man — afler this, 
you will feel that it is highly important to comprehend 
clearly the whole process of our volitions, and the 
function of each element which concurs to produce 
them. Unless you keep this process before your 
minds, and comprehend clearly all its springs, it is 
impossible that you should arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of these questions, or a correct understanding 
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of the systems. I wish, then, to go over agam, though 
m a different manner, the grand outlines of the pictare, 
which I have presented to you in my last lecture* 

When I reflect upon the effect which my^ rapid 
^tch may have produced <m the minds of those who 
hare not attended my former courses, it seems to me 
a duty, if I wish to be comprehended, to draw these 
outlines jet more distihctly. Once agreed upon what 
really does pass within us in the process of volition, 
and we shall have no difficulty in distinctly compr^ 
hiding the yarious systems. They will have no 
obscurity for yo«. You will see how, in the real facta 
6f our HKNral nature, pretexts may be found for each 
and every system ; how each and ^1 have^ in some 
way, mutilated jhese facts ; and how, in different ways, 
and through various illusions, they arrive at erroneous 
results. 

Were the principles, of human nature which concur 
to produce our volitions all developed at birth, and 
were not some of them delayed, there wcmkl be but 
one moral sti^ for a human soul fiat as, among 
these elemeats, there are two, which are not developed 
imtil an advanced peridd of life, we do not, upon 
examination, find man's moral c<mdition always the 
same ; and thus are we enabled to distinguish different 
moral periods. 

Hence, in my last lecture, I was led to describe 
a first, second, and third moral state ; in other 
words, three distinct modes of volition — the primi- 
tive, the s<^sh, and the moral mode, prq[>eriy so 
called; in which latter, the law of obligation, not 

VOL. I. F 
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observable in the two former^ first makes its ap- 
pearance. 

Notwithstanding the differences which distinguish 
these three states of the moral nature, their elements 
are neither numerous nor difficult to seize. Four 
principles of human nature alone concur to produce 
them, and if we can but disengage the functions 
of th^se different elements in each of- the three states, 
we shall gain a sufficiently precise notion of the 
process of volition. 

These four principles of human nature are, the 

I instinctive and primitive tendencies, as I have called 

them;Athe faculties adapted. to these ;3will, or the 

power of directing our faculties ; and, lastly, ireason^ 

or the power of comprehension. ^ 

And now I wish you to see, clearly, which of these 
principles are active in each state, and what are the 
functions they fulfil. To this point, therefore, I now 
once more invite your attention. 

Human nature, having an organization peculiar to 
itself, is, by this organization, destined to a peculif^ 
end. Life begins with the instinctive movement 
which impels human nature towards its end. This 
instinctive movement is not simple, but complex; 
in other words, it is made up of several instinctive 
movements, each of which has its peculiar object, 
the aggregate of which objects forms the true end 
of man — his highest good. These instinctive move- 
ments are developed in our earliest existence; for, 
should a moment elapse between the commencement 
of our existence and their development, it would be 
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a moment when w^ were existing indeed, but not 
living. But man must live as soon as he exists, 
and it is his life to aspire towards his end. From 
the first moment of existence, we feel awakening 
within us all the instincts with which our nature 
is gifted; in other words, all the desires which 
result from our organization ; and these instincts 
and desires seek blindly each its peculiar object. 
Such is the action of the instinctive tendencies of 
our nature; and not for one moment of existence 
b this develc^ment, which commences with life, 
su€pended^ it remains even in sleeps the moving 
springs of human activity are the same whether we 
sleep or wake ; their action is unintermitted. 

Thus, as I bave said, are the primitive tendencies 
the moving ^rings of our activity; they constitute 
our moving force. In fact, it is by them that our 
nature is prompted, and its faculties put in operation; 
for the final end of the' activity of our faculties is the 
satisfaction of the permanent and primitive desires, 
at once instinctive and blind, which manifest in the 
Ibrm of passion the cravings of our nature, explain 
its characteristic properties, and reveal the end for 
whii^ it is destined. 

It cannot be, then, that ^he element of our primitive 
and instinctive tendencies should be wanting in either 
of the three moral states described. It appears in all, 
though supreme only in the first. 

Such is the first of the four principles which concur 
in producing our volitions ; we may Qall it the jjuoA 
sprjjut — t he movir ^ far"^ within us. 

The second element or principle of our nature which 
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inflaences oar volition is that to which I have given 
the general name of faculties. Had the Creator 
assigned man an end, and implanted an irresistible 
desire to attain it, without having placed in human 
nature the faculties needed as instruments for its 
^Ss^ ; satisfaction, and fitted to realize the endj it would have 
been a contradiction of his own work. There is an 
abscrfute necessity, therefore, that, beside the primitive 
tendencies impelling us to our end, we should possess 



,i 



^ >) certain faculties or instruments enabling us to gain 

^ ^ it These faculties constitute the second of the 

four elements to which I am now directing your 
\ attention. 

We must not confound the faculties which are the 
executive power within us, with the free will which 
controls this power, guiding its direction. There is 
a period in the life of man, and perhaps a prolonged 
one, when there is no sovereign power within iiim, 
if I may say so ; that is to say, when the self-direction 
of our faculties, which constitutes liberty, does not aa 
yet exist. During the early years of childhood, we 
exercise no government at all over our faculties, and 
to those succeed others, when we can hardly be said to 
govern, them. These instruments are still, however, 
vitally acting ; only they act independently of us, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, without our will's 
impressing upon them any direction, and under the 
sole impulse of our tendencies. Quite distinct, then, 
are our faculties, or the executive force, as I have 
called it, from the power of itiU, whose function it is to 
direct them. The faculties exist independently of the 
will in the early period of life; and this independence 
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is itiore or less manifested in every era of human 
existence. 

The faculties of human nature never sleep ; never 
cease to act. As our instinctive tendencies constantly 
impel us to act^ so our faculties are always in some sort 
of movement and action. But it is not thus with the 
will. Not only do we not govern our faculties in the 
early period of life, but we often intermit our control 
at all periods. Not seldom it ha{^ens, then, that even 
in the mature man, nothing intervenes between the 
passions which impels and the faculties or executive 
part of our nature ; but the first acts directly upon 
the second. This phenomenon occurs in many cases 
when strong passions appeal suddenly to the faculties, 
or when our will, tired of its efforts, suspends for a \ 
time its oversight and government. The will is an 
intermittent power, while the faculties act incessantly i 
with various degrees of energy or feebleness. 

You see, therefore, that our faculties, or the execu- 
tive part of our nature, like our primitive tendencies^ 
are ever in movement ; but their power may take two 
different directions, according as they are acted upon 
immediately by the passions, as in the primitiv^e state, 
or by the will — the sovereign part of our nature, 
which is not developed till later, and whose action, 
even then, is sometimes intermitted. Free will pre- 
supposes reason, and comes only with reason; and 
when these two principles are introduced between the 
instinctive impulses of our nature and our. faculties, 
our moral condition is wholly changed. . 

It remains now to be seen what part these two prin- 
ciples act in the process of volition ; for, adding these 

f2 
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two principles to our instinctive impulses and to our 
faculties, we have all the elements which concur to 
produce oiir acts of will. 

.We do not know d priori that we are endowed with 
the power of gOTeming and directing our faculties. 
We are, indeed, wholly ignorant of it, and we should 
never learn the fact without experience. In the early 
period of life there are no signs of our capacity of 
self-control. Our faculties, as I have before said, are, 
then, wholly under the direction of impulse, which, 
craving certain objects, and aspiring to certain ends, 
impels them in the direction that will gratify their 
desire without our intervention. As one of our 
passions or another may be strongest, and may sway 
the others, so all our faculties take the direction 
which it prescribes ; but the moment another, yet 
stronger, rises, our faculties quit their first direction, 
and obediently follow a new one. 

In the conduct of children, this vacillation is 
constantly noticed. Nothing is more variable than 
the relative force of our different passions; and, 
as our faculties fall necessarily under the sway oY 
the strongest, there cannot but be, in the choice of 
children, this unceasing fluctuation. It manifests 
itself in their looks, gestures, thoughts, and gives 
them their peculiar charm and character. Yet in 
this primitive life is it that our power over our facul- 
ties is first revealed, and in tlie manner described in 
my last lecture, which I will now recapitulate. 

Whatever the object towards which instinctive 
tendency impels us, and which our faculties are 
constrained to seek, it cannot be obtained without 
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difficulty; always some obstacle prevents the imme^ 
diate gratifioation of the passion. What then? Our 
faculties, finding themselves made powerless by this 
obstacle^ concentrate themselves spontaneously to 
overcome it ; or, in other words, their imited power 
is brought to bear on this one point, where they 
have encountered resistance. 

Hence is the revelation of our power of control 
over our faculties. When, in the depths of our 
nature, we become conscious that our diffused powers 
are uniting and concentrating upon a single p6int> 
we feel at the same time that we can at will reproduce 
and repeBt that concentration. Feeling that We have 
this power, we exercise it, and our sovereign force, 
our will, appears. Experience has revealed to us 
our power; but for this we should never have 
learned it. 

In the primitive state, which I have been describing, 
the power of the will then first shows itself But 
this power, not being directed by the reason, which 
as yet has not awakened, produces only transient 
and slight efifects. When passion demands eagerly 
its satisfaction, and our faculties find difficulties in 
obtaining it, then do our powers concentrate them- 
selves. But when a yet stronger passion summons 
our faculties, or when the obstacle in the way 
demands fatiguing exertion for its removal, the 
spring is relaxed, and concentration ceases. In other 
words, will, being as yet only instinctive, and having 
no rational motive on which to rely, is uncertain 
and vacillating; it can endure but little; its efforts 
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are small; it does scarcely more than show itself; 
and, that it may be developed and produce great 
results, reason must come to its aid. 

Here, then, are three principles concurring to 
produce volition; — first, the motive power, or the ' 
primitive tendencies of our nature; second, the^^ 
executive power, or our faculties; third, the govern- ^ 
ing power, or the will^ that b to say, the power ^ 
of directing our faculties. 

A fourth principle is that which I call reason, or U 
the power of comprehension. 

I have said, gentlemen, that, when reason first 
appears, it finds in us the three other principles 
already active. From the first moment of existence, 
man is conscious of desires, instincts, and passions, 
developing within hini; his faculties begin: to act 
under the impulse of his desires, and, whenever 
they encounter resistance, are concentrated sponta^ 
neously — thus betraying, by their involuntary action^ 
the fact that they may be governed. But, thus far^ 
they have been combated only by the passions; 
they have been enslaved by the strongest impulse; 
nothing has modified or limited the empire of the 
instincts over them. When reason t4[)pears, this 
slavery ceases ; for in place of an impulse of passion 
is substituted, not a new impulse, but — observe the 

word,, which, in all languages is the same — a motive.\ 

Heretofore, our actions have been determined by a 
blind and mechanical impulse ; but, from the moment 
when reason i^pears, whether it gives c6unsel or 
imposes laws, man acts from a motive. A new 
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principle comes in to take part in, and modify, th^ 
process of volitioji. The operation of this principle 
I will now proceed to show. 

Reason does two things. In the first place, ob^ 
senring, what passes within us, it comprehends t 
that all our tendencies, «s they develop, demand 
satisfaction ; and, generalizing the idea of this satis-j 
faction, it comprehends that this is our good. On\ 
Uie other hand, it remarks that, when abandoned | 
to itself, our nature su<^ceeds but ill in attaining! 
the highest possible satisfaction of our instincts ;' 
both because it obeys all the various impulses of our 
passions, and because it does not persevere sufficiently 
in the effort to satisfy them. Reason must introduce 
rules, then, into the conduct of our faculties, by 
ascertaining the supreme end which they should seek, 
and the way in which they should proceed to reach 
it This reason does.; on the one side it rises 
to the idea of self-interest well understood, and, on * 
the other, judges of the conduct most pn^>er to*« 
realize it. In view of this end proposed for its^ 
attainment, and of the course to be pursued, the 
will prepares to act, sets free our faculties from the 
mechanical impulse of our tendencies, and governs 
them. Motive . takes the place of impulse, rule 
succeeds to force, and our conduct, from being 
passionate, blind, instinctive, as it was at first, 
becomes deliberate and rational. 

Such is the first result of the appearance of reason 
in the process of volition. 

It is plain, that, if reason had no other function 
than thus to comprehend the end of our tendencies. 
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and to decide upon the best mode of accomplidhing 
it, there would be no law of obligation for us. We 
do not feel ourselves obliged to satisfy our passions. 
When reason places before us as an end the greatest 
satisfaction of our tendencies, it counsels our self- 
interest to obtain this satisfaction; but its advice 
has not an obligatory character. In other words, 
interest well understood, as estimated by reason, is 
nothing but the satisfaction of our tendencies; and 
never does self-interest, to any mind, come clothed 
in the character of obligation. Self-interest is not, 
indeed, a mechanical impulse of passion. It is a 
motive ; but it is «not a law. 

Reason, however, does not stop at this point of 
self-interest. It goes further, and introduces a 
second rational element into our volition. This 
* second motive is the idea of good. Interest well 
understood is the conception of the good or well- 
being of the individual, but not of good in itself, 
absolute good. When reason first perceives that, 
as there is a good for us, so is there for all creatures 
whatsoever, and that thus the particular good of each 
creature is but an element of universal order, of 
absolute good, then does the idea of good, so dis- 
I engaged and elevated to the sphere of absolute being, 
I appear to our reason as obligatory . A new motive 
to action, a new principle of conduct, is revealed 
and introduced. This principle is an obligatory 
one — a law . Unless this principle did thus appear, 
unless this idea did become thus disengaged in our 
minds by the eflfort of reason, the word moraUtu 
would have no meaning; there would be no duties^ 
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BO rights; the science of ethics^ would be a vain 
pursuit; and our whole object in life would be to 
psrsue the course of conduct best fitted to realize 
interest well understood. When I examine the 
opinions of those who assert that this selfish princij^e 
is the ultimate and final oue, I at once see that it 
is impossible to deduce from selfrinterest any duty 
towards other beings. We cannot, in fact, refer to 
the idea of personal good an element which it does 
not include 1 — the idea of the good of others; neither 
can we explain by it the motive which impels us to 
seek it 

You see, then, that four principles of our nature 
cooperate to produce our volitions. You see that, 
because two of these principles, ^he will and reason, 
are developed late^ and because reason itself has 
two separate states, there are in human life different 
and distinct moral periods. 

During the first of these, but two principles are 
active — ^^the tendencies of our nature, or the moving 
power, and the faculties, or the executive power. In 
this period, impulse acts directly upon our faculties, 
and the latter cannot escape its influence. 

At a later period, the empire over self commences, 
yet later becoming as strong as we could wish; and 
then, between our impulses and our faculties, comes 
in a power which controls the latter, and forbids 
them to yield to passion without its consent. But 
that this power, which is the will, may be able to 
refuse its consent to passionate impulse, it must have 
support. And it finds this support in a fourth prin- 
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dpie, which now enters ; namely, a motive or reason 
for acting, which is not an impulse. 

Reason is the source of this new dement, thns 
introdaced into the process of vdition. But there 
are two motives successively brought in by reason. 
The first is only a general idea, a summary of all 
which the various tendencies of our nature. desire, 
having no authority but theirs, and directing them 
only because it comprehends their end, and knows 
the best means to satisfy them. Interest well under- 
stood is the first motive that aids the will in gaining 
supreme control, by giving it support against the 
purely mechanical impulse of passion. 

The second motive introduced by reason, or the 
second support afforded by it to the will, is much 
stronger. It is the idea of good in itself, an idea 
which is not the interest well understood of our 
impulses, the end of our instinctive tendencies, but 
an end, an interest, entirely impersonal, the universal 
end of the creation — absolute good, or order. It 
is only such an idea, such an end, such a good, 
that can have an obligatory character ; for that 
which is personal, not being superior to the person, 
cumot in any way oUige him. The idea of law 
implies something exterior and superior to the person, 
something universal, which comprehends and controls 
the individual. Such is the idea of absolute good, 
or of universal order, to which reason ascends, and 
which shears to it instantly as a legitimate and 
obligatory motive. Henceforth, the will is not only 
aid^ to resist the mechanical impulse of pa88i<Hi 
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by mterest well understood, but, resting on this idea, 
finds su^K>rt in another yet more comprehensiYS 
and powerful motive, even that of producing good 
witlttn and around us, of completing md reverencing 
order in the develq[>ment of our own and oth^ 
natures. In this idea of good is coapreh^ided that 
of our own and others' good; and the realizing 
of these two kinds of good becomes obligatory, on 
the common ground that each is an element of order, 
or of that al^olute good which is obligatory. Thus 
the good of another becomes an element in the 
determination of our volitions, and even our own 
good assumes a character of impersonality which 
it had not before. When the will finds this new 
source of strength, it not only becomes more power- 
fill against mechimical impulse, but escapes altogether, 
if it chooses,, firom all motives of a personal nature. 
Morality now becomes possible; for the condition 
of all morality, which is to act fi'om a motive or 
impersonal idea, or a law, is given; but, before this 
time, morality has had no existence whatever* 

And now, gentlemen, unless I have succeeded very 
ill in analyzing the complex phenomenon of human 
volition^ you must clearly comprehend both its ele- 
ments and its operation. Such is the phenomenon 
in its threefold ai^pect. I have copied these outlines 
faithfully, I trust, firom the facts of human conscious^ 
ness; and, if the picture is not perfect in details, 
it is yet true, I am ccmfident^ in its main features 
and general air. 

But whether we yield to the in^ulse of passicm and 
instinct^ <Mr act firom the motive of self-interest, or 
YOU I. o 
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finally obey the idea of good, we meet constantly with 
obstacles between ourselves and our end, which can 
never in this life be wholly surmounted. Hence, in 
every possible situation, a perpetual conflict is waged 
between our nature and surrounding circumstances; 
I and this is the fundamental characteristic of the con- 
dition of humanity. 

But, independently of this fundamenjtal conflict, 
which is renewed in every possible moral period, each 
period has a conflict peculiar to itself. In the primi- 
tive state, where two principles of our nature only 
exercise their functions, — on the one side our tenden- 
cies, and on the other our faculties, — there is a conflict 
between the different tendencies of our nature ; when 
one has supreme sway, it oppresses the others, while 
these in turn rise to power and subdue the first. A 
violent and perpetual strife goes on of necessity among 
our different tendencies; for each is exacting and 
exclusive, and oflen can be Satisfied only by the 
sacrifice of the others. 

In the period of self-love, not only is there a contest 
between our different passions, but yet another between 
our passions and the motive of self-interest. For we 
cannot direct ourselves according to the rules of self- 
interest, except by constraining and repressing the 
natural action of our different passions. Each moment 
must we sacrifice the strongest passion to a weaker 
one — a present passion to a future one, and this for 
the sake of our greatest interest, or an idea of our 
reason. There is, then, in the selfish state, a contest 
of motives against impulses ; and we cannot sacrifice 
one to the other, without regretting it, if it is the 
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motive which is abandoned ; without pain, if it is the 
passion. 

In the third, or moral period, properly so called, 
both these conflicts are continued, and a third com- 
mences between self-interest or personal good, and 
duty or absolute good. In a multitude of cases we 
must sacrifice self-interest to good in itself; and in 
whatever way we may decide to act, we suffer either 
remorse, if we are influenced by the thought of per- 
sonal good, or regret, if we sacrifice well-being to 
duty. The very root of all these conflicts is the fun- 
damental one of man against nature. Were it not for 
this, the secondary conflicts would not arise at all ; but 
this is produced from the very nature of things, and 
from it spring the others. 

Thus the province of moral volition is, if I may say 
so, a battle-field, where eternal war is waged. These 
combats make up our life itself, with all its varied 
griefs, and its grand fundamental evil, the strife of 
man with what is not himself. And yet, gentlemen, 
there is, nevertheless, beneath all this, the profoundest 
unity and harmony; and now, having described th6 
discord and strife of our nature, I will explain to you 
its accordance and peace. 

Is it not true, then, that if we had the power of 
always directing ourselves according to the rule of self- 
interest, supposing this rule to have been perfectly 
estimated by reason, is it not true that the attainments 
of such self-interest would comprehend and include 
the greatest possible satisfaction of all our tendencies, 
that is to say, of all our passions ? Of this there can 
be no doubt ; for whenever we prefer the rule of 
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interest, weU understood, to the mecbanical impulse 
of passion, it is for the interests of passion itself, §ag the 
interests of our true w^l«-being, therefore, and our 
greatest good. Thus, in yielding to the selfish motiTe, 
80 far from sacrificing the passions, we do really serve 
them ; in obeying it, we in fact obey our passions, thai 
is to say, the tendencies of our nature ; and the satis- 
faction of <Hie implies the satisfaction of the others. 
There is, then, a harmony between our tendencies and 
the calculations of self-interest. 

Experience proves that there is a like deep har- 
mony between obedience to th^ law of duty and seli^ 
interest. Long has it been since philosophers, who 
admitted in principle the law of duty, in order to 
conciliate those over whom the oonsiderations of self^ 
interest exercised great powar, have demonstrated, by 
experience and reasoning, that the best mode of being 
h^^y is to be faithful, in every case, to the law <^ duty. 
And, on the other hand, it has been long »nce those 
who have misconceived the nature of the law of duty 
have endeavored to explain it to such as denied it, l^ 
lowing that the very conduct which men of elevated 
intelligence and consummate experience had deter* 
mined to be for man's true sel^interest, is precisdy 
tiat which the moral law prescribes. Thus the parti- 
sans of self-interest, and those of the law of duty, have 
both agreed in recognizing the profound and ultimate 
agreement which there is between the counsels of the 
one and the rules of the other. And, in fact, it is 
knpossiUe that it should be otherwise ; for what does 
the law of duty advise 1 Its wish is, that we iriiould 
fulfil our own destiny, and yet not hinder, but rather 
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aid others in fulfilling theira Now, this is just what 
our passions demand. Our passions are not all per- 
sonal ; they have not all for their object our private! 
good; but we have also sympathetic, benevolent L^ 
passions, which have for their end the good of others. \ 
When th6 good of others, then, is not attained-* 
when others suffer '■ — we suffer with them. Thus, when 
the emotion of pity arises in my heart, if the object 
of it is not solaced, I sufier ; I too am unhappy. 
When I experience sympathy for a person — lively sym- 
pathy — if that person is unhappy, I suffer also, as with^ 
a grief of my own. Many of our primitive tendencies, 
then, aspire to the good of others and to the accom- 
plishment of their destiny, as a final end. Self-interest 
includes, then, as a condition of our own good, the 
good of others. Prom all this you may see how 
profound is the harmony between the conduct which 
the law of duty, or the idea of absolute good, prescribes, 
and that recommended by enlightened self-interest, or 
. the idea of personal, good. And thus, as self-interest 
coincides with the satisfaction of our instinctive ten- 
dencies, it follows thtit each of the three motives 
implies the others, and that, notwithstanding conflicts 
«i the surface, there is, as I have said, a perfect 
fundamental accordance. But, because they agree, 
they are not the less distinct ; neither is it a matter 
of indifference which shall be obeyed. If you yield to 
passions, you debase yourself to the level of the brutes, 
for this is peculiarly their mode of volition. The 
nature of animals, lik^ the nature of man, impels 
them to their end. They have, like ourselves, facul- 
ties by which to attain it ; but no motive ever inter- 
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poses itself between the mechanical impulse of their 
desires and the faculties with which they are endowed 
for their satisfaction. When man yields ta passion, 
then his mode of volition is wholly animal ; and so 
long as he acts in this manner is his life that of the 
brute. It is only when he rises to the idea of self- 
interest, that he becomes a rational being; then he 
calculates the consequences of conduct, and becomes 
master of his faculties; he subjects them to a plaa 
which he has marked out, and is now a man, though 
not yet a moral man ; he becomes a moral being when 
he abandons this idea of personal good for that of 
absolute good ; then he is moral, for he obeys a law ; 
he rises now as much above the selfish state, as before 
he had done above the animal state ; and, in a word, 
the phenomena of moral good and evil, for the first 
time, appear, and with them all that makes the glory 
and the greatness of our nature. 

And now let us take a rapid review of what has 
been said of the different kinds of good, and thus fix, 
in a precise manner, our notions of them ; for distinct 
notions on this subject are indis]>ensable to a right 
understanding of all that is to follow. 

I have told you, gentlemen, that good for man, as 
for every other creature whatsoever, is the accomplish- 
ment of his destiny ; that his nature commands him for- 
ever to aspire and tend toward this ; that it is this which 
alone can satisfy the instinctive passions. My nature 
is intelligent ; knowledge, then, is a good for me. My 
nature is sympathetic ; the happiness of others, then, is 
a good for me. Suppose that a being has neither intel- 
ligence nor sympathy; then knowledge and the welfare 
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of another would not be good to him. His nature does 
not seek them ; they do not enter, as elements, into 
the final end of his being ; for they are not adapted 
to watits of his constitution. Understand, then, what 
I mean by re al good ; you can determine' what it is 
for any being when you have comprehended his nature, 
and learned what his nature craves. 
Whenever I obtain mj^ real good, I experience a 
Sensible ffood, that is to say, pleasure. Here is a 
second kind oif good, wholly distinct from the former ; 
and, to produce it, two conditions must be fulfilled. 
/ First, the being must be sensitive; and,, secondly^ 
something which is a real good for that being must 
be attained. Agreeable sensations, pleasure, sensible 
good, is a ccmsequence, efkd, and sign of real good. 
Such is sensible good, or, as we usually call it, 
I happiness, 

' Finally, there is a third kind of good, which as 

peculiarly belongs to moral beings as happiness does 

to sensitive beings; it is moral good. When my 

reason has discovered an obligatory motive — that lis 

to say, a law — and my will conforms to that law, 

then do I experience moral good; and when, on the 

contrary, it violates that law, I experience moral evil, 

^A a { Moral goo d, then, is nothing else than a conformity 

^^^lof the volitions of a reasonable being to the law 

^.^*7| of obligation which treason prescribes. When 1 act 

' from enlightened self-interest merely, there is neither 

moral good nor evil, except in so far as I consciously 

violate some commandment of the moral law. 

Such are the three kinds of good and evil You 
see, now, the fundamental distinctions between real 
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good and evil, sensible good and evil, moral good 
and evil, and the peculiar characteristics of each. 
Human nature is an impenetrable mystery to him 
who has not separated and distinguished three things 
so entirely distinct ; knd the explanation of false 
systems and erroneous doctrines is to be found in 
men's having confounded them. 

Into each of the three states which I have described, - 
real good and evil, and, consequently, sensible good 
and evil, enter ; but to the third alone is moral 
good confined. I will recall to your minds, in 
passing, the fact that moral good and evil produce 
a sensible effect, as well as real good and evil; or> 
in other words, that we cannot obey a moral law, 
without experiencing, from that obedience, pleasure; 
and cannot disobey a moral law, without, as a con- 
sequence, suffering pain. Let me add that, as this 
pleasure and pain are accompanied by a judgment 
of the reason, — which says to the agent not only, 
**Thou hast done well or ill," but also, "Thou art 
worthy or unworthy," — they are the most vivid 
which human sensibility is capable of feeling. 

It results from this^ analysis, that sensible good and 
evil could not exist without the other kinds of good, 
and also that moral good and evil could not exist 
without real good and evil ; for if we liad no end, 
we could have no law. Real good is, then, thel 
condition of all good for us ; real evil, the condition { 
of all evil. It is accompanied by sensible good, if the) 
being is sensitive ; by moral good, if he is rational. 

Such, gentlemen, are the pr'mcipal facts of our 
moral nature. 
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After what has now been said, you can easily 
comprehend how a person, in surveying the rules 
of human conduct, may allow some of the facts 
of oujr nature to escape him. You can comprehend, 
for example, how a man may overlook the fact that, 
independently of s^isil^e impulse and enlightened 
self-interest, reason perceives an obligatory law as 
a motive to action. Admitting that a philosopher 
has fallen into this error, the moral period that I 
have described is not a real oae to him. Miscon- 
ceiving the facts of our nature, be mutilates them 
in his system, and can come but to the one conclusion, 
that there is no law of obligation. You can com- 
prehend, also, how, without entire ignorance of this 
third mode of volition, a man may yet form an 
incomplete and inaccurate notion of it, and thus 
substitute for the true law some other, and thus, 
by deforming, destroy it. You can comprehend, 
finally, how a philosopher may form to- himself such 
an idea of the nature of things, or of man, as to 
make him think it impossible, d priori, that man 
should be subject to a law of obligation, and there- 
fore useless to search among the phenomena of his 
nature for such a law. Thus, fc»r example, Hobbesj 
not believing in the freedom of the will, ought J 
d priori y to have declared it impossible that ther^ 
should be a law of obligation, had he reasoned strictly! 
Thus, too, Spinoza, considering all things as necessary I 
because emanating from God, whose being and acts! 
are necessary, should have denied, from the high j 
ground of his system, the possibility of duty, or 
rules, or law, for man. 
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There are tbree ways, therefore, in which the 
law of obligatioB, which is the foundation of ethics, 
may be denied; first, by asserting, d priori, and 
\ as a necessary consequence, from a high principle, 
^ that the existence of such a law is impossible; 
secondly, by overlooking, in the analysis of the 
moral facts of human nature, the very facts in 
\J which this law is manifested; and, lastly, by mu- 
tilating the facts, although recognizing them; thus 
substituting a false law of obligation for the true one. 

We are now in a position to pronounce judgment 
upon these systems; for we are acquainted with 
what really passes within us. I believe that the 
description I have given you is faithful, although 
it may have been rudely expressed; for I confess 
to you I experience great difficulty whenever I at- 
tempt to describe in words these phenomena of our 
nature. Words and phrases suggest to the mind 
images so little resembling the phenomena of which 
we are conscious, that all description seems feeble 
and imperfect. No one feels this more deeply than 
I do; and yet, gentlemen, I believe that the sketch 
which I have drawn is, in the main, correct. At 
least, what I have said will enable you to com- 
prehend how incomplete views of the moral facts 
of our nature have given rise to various systems; 
and still, how these various systems, taken together, 
bear witness to the real existence of all these facts; 
for, though each system may exhibit only one part 
while neglecting another, yet, together, they present 
a complete picture of our nature. 
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LECTURE IV. 

SYST&MS WHICH IBIPLY THE IMPOSSIBILrrY OP A LAW OP 
OBLIGATION. 

8TSTEM OF NECESSITT. 

Gentlemen, 

In a former lecture, I have told you that 
ihe philosophical- systems which, in their principles, 
are destructive of ethical science, may be divided 
into three classes: first, those which, from reasons 
independent of the consideration of moral phenom- 
ena, deny that there can be a law of obligation for 
man; second, those which, having sought for this 
law by an examination and analysis of moral phe- 
nomena, declare that they have not discovered it; 
and, lastly, those which, though professing to have 
found it, have yet mistaken its nature, and which, 
variously disfiguring it, have substituted, for such 
a law of obligation as reason recognizes, a false 
law, more or less altered from the true one, and 
implying no obligation. 

Such are the three kinds of systems, which, directly 
or indirectly, destroy all right and all duty, and, 
consequently, the whole science of ethics. 

Having, in my last two lectures, presented a 
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picture of the different facts which enter into the 
process of volition, I am now prepared — these facts 
having been stated — to examine the three classes 
of systems which I have pointed out. And I will 
begin with those which deny that there can be a 
law of obligation. 

There are four chief systems, which, as a necessary 
and immediate consequence of their principles, deny 
the possibility of a law of obligation, and, conse- 
quently, that there can be any rights or duties in a 
proper sense. These are pantheism, mysticism, skep- 
ticism, and finally, systems denying the freedom of 
the will. 

My design is, to take a survey of these four sys- 
tems; and, by a refutation of their principles, to 
escape their consequence, that is to say, their denial 
of the possibility of ethical science. 

But before entering into a detailed examination of 
these four systems, it may be well to point out, in a 
few words, the way in which they each arrive at thia 
common result. 

It is evident, in the first place, that there can be no 
law of obligation for a being who is not free ; for it 
would be a contradiction in terms, to say that any 
obligation could rest upon a being whose factions are 
determined by necessity. It is needless to develop so 
plain a truth ; you will comprehend at once» that any 
system which denies human liberty, does, in so doing,, 
deny that there is or can be any law of obligation. 

This ift equally true, in my opinion, of all systema 
of pantheism; whose doctrine is, that theie is but 
«ie b«ii^ self-ei^stent, neeeseary, whom pantheifltSy 
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eqaally with deists, call God. If there is but one 
being, there can be nothing in the universe but 
different modes of his existence. Men, all things 
animate or inanimate, which make up the creation, are 
only various modes and different manifestations of this 
one being ; all causality is, therefore, in him ^ there- 
fore no causality exists in his creatures; and where 
there is no causality, of course there is no free- 
will. 

The consequence, then, of every pantheistic system, 
is the denial of all free-will in the creation, and of i 
course in man. It is only through an inconsistency, i 
therefore, that some pantheists have believed that they i 
could recognize these two things ; and have professed | 
the twofold doctrine of the unity of being (which is 
the first principle of pantheism) and of human liberty. 
As to the skeptical systems, they are of two kinds. 
"^ The one class deny that certainty in knowledge is 
^ possible, on the ground that human opinions are every 
, where contradictory ; the other class, passing by this 
\ contradictory character of human opinions as a matter 
A} open for debate, question whether what appears to us 
A truth is really truth in itself, for the reason that the 
V perceptions and conceptions of our intelligence result 
>,^ firom the very organization of that intelligence. They 
\y assert that we cannot prove that, if we had been 
differently organized, our views and conceptions would 
not have been different from those which we now have, 
or that what now appears to us true, might not then 
have seemed false, and vice versa. 
, , Such are the two forms of skepticism; and both one 
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and the other lead to the same result— 'that maB can 
be certain of nothing. If this is so, then, when we 
believe that we see, in a conception of our reason, a 
practical obligation to conform our conduct to it, this 
view may be as uncertain as any other, and we cannot 
put faith in it. It is, then, a matter of doubt whether 
we are obliged to do any thing whatsoever, and whether 
that which we call good or ill is really so. It is quite 
a matter of indifference, then, whether we respect this 
obligation or not. 

Every system of skepticism, from whatever principle 
it originates, necessarily ends in throwing doubt over 
every idea of obligation, and consequently in a denial 
of human obligation. 

Mysticism yet remains to be considered. I admit 
that there are various kinds of mysticism. But there 
is one chief mystical system, which is the source of all 
others : its leading principle is, that man cannot, jn 
this world, attain his end ; that he is, whatever he may 
attempt, powerless for good ; and that, therefore, the 
only thing for bim to do is to wait till the obstacles 
which impede him are removed, and till the human 
soul, set free from its present bonds, be transported 
into such another order of things as will permit him 
to accomplish his destiny. For one who thinks thus, 
all action appears absurd, and a passive state is the 
only reasonable one. Let man await the time when 
the hand of God shall deliver him from the bondage 
of his present condition ; then will there be a sphere 
for action ; but until then let him live passive, leave 
things to take care of themselves, and abandon himself 
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to the^ current of fate. Any other course of conduct 
would be an inconsistency ; and the existence of any 
obligation, therefore, is impossible. 

Thus you see how the four systems of necessity, 
pantheism, skepticism, and mysticism, equally deny 
that there can be any law of obligation for man. 

After this summary review, I will now proceed to 
take up these systems successively, in order that we 
may^ examine more in detail the foundations upon 
which they rest; and, by showing you the falseness 
of the principle,^ I shall attempt to destroy the conse- 
quences which have been drawn from them. Let us 
begin with the system of necessity. 

The number of philosophers who have thought that 
man is not a free being, is very great ; but they have 
not all arrived at their conclusion in the same way. 
They have professed the doctrine of necessity, in view 
of different principles, and through various courses 
of reasoning. The common characteristic among 
these systems of necessity, by which they must be 
classified, is, as I have shown, that they all end in 
denying the possibility of any law of obligation. 

I will describe the different reasons which have led 
philosopl^rs to this strange denial of human liberty, 
and will endeavor briefly to refute them in succession. 
You can readily see that, as my wish is to come as 
soon as possible to a positive exposition of the laws of 
human conduct, I cannot give much time to a descrip- 
tion or a refutation of these doctrines. As I am 
addressing myself to an intelligent audience, and as 
the system of necessity is in evident contradiction to 
the universal faith and the acknowledged facts of 
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human nature, a simple description of its leading^ 
trails will enable me to refute the reasonings of its 
advocates. 

The first mode of denying human liberty which I 
shall describe, is one which overlooks our true liberty, 
and substitutes a fictitious one. This is what has been 
done by Hobbes. Hobbes confined himself to that 
signification of the word liberty^ in which we all 
employ it, when we say of a man who was just now 
chained, but is set firee, that he is at liberty. When 
a man is chained, he can will any act, but he cannot 
execute his will. The constraint is not on his power 
of willing, but on his power of acting. In a word, 
action, which naturally and immediately follows voli- 
tion, is, for the time, impossible. 

Hobbes understands by liberty, the power of doing 
what we will ; and well may he say, therefore, that 
human liberty is limited ; for it is evident enough that 
we can will a multitude of things which we cannot 
possibly execute. Within the limits of what we can 
possibly do, we are free ; but no fiirther. This is 
liberty, as Hobbes has defined it ; and he asserts that 
there is and can be no other. 

To support such a doctrine, is to deny, to all intents 
and purposes, that man is a free being. If by liberty 
is understood an absence of any such external con- 
straint as prevents the exercise of any power witliin 
the natural limits of that power, then every being 
endowed with any power whatsoever is equally free 
with man j animals are free; vegetative force is fi-ee, 
rivers as they run, winds as they blow, are free. 
Now, this, evidently, is not what we mean by the 
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freedom of any power. The question of liberty, or 
necessity turns altogether upon the mode in which any 
power ia determined in its action ; not upon the fact 
that there are limits, wider or narrower, to its exercise. 
In such a sense of the word, no part of our nature is 
less free than the power of acting. In truth, the 
necessary law of our being is, that a resolve of the 
will, when directed to what can possibly be accom- 
plished, should be immediately followed by the aet 
which executes it, and realizes the intent of the will. 
There is a necessary connection between willing and 
acting, if the thing willed can be done. If, then, by 
liberty is meant , the power of doing what we will, 
liberty is ascribed to a power, whose very characteristic 
is necessary action. For the act, by which we fulfil 
a resolve, is a necessary consequence of that volition. 
If, then, Hobbes, supposing that he thereby preserves 
the freedom of the will, demonstrates or thinks that he 
demonstrates to his own mind, that the will has no 
liberty to form what resolves it chooses, but that all 
its resolves are determined by necessity, you can 
readily comprehend how, by thus denying liberty where 
it really exists, and admitting it where it does not, he 
does actually destroy it altogether. 

I trust that you have a clear conception of this 
system. There is but one answer to it. Hobbes has 
placed our freedom where it does not exist, where we 
are not conscious of it ; where, on the contrary, we 
are perfectly conscious of necessity. If it is true that, 
in common language, we do us^ the word liberty 
8ometime£i to denote our pqwer of doing what we 
purpose, it is merely to describe a state opposed to 
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that in which the power of acting is for the moment 
suspended by external constraint It is in this sense 
only that we, by analogy, call this state a state of 
liberty. But when we enter into ourselves, we feel ' 
clearly, that the necessary consequence of every re- 
solve, when that resolve is directed to any thing 
within our power, is the act putting that resolve in 
execution ; and that in this part of our nature there is, 
therefore, no liberty. If it sometimes^ does happen 
that, after having willed an act, we yet do not perform 
it, observe, it is always because in place of that first 
lesolve is substituted an opposite one, destroying it ; 
so that doing the act or refraining from it, are im^ 
mediate, necessary, plain consequences of the last 
resolve we form. Wherein, then, does our liberty 
really consist 7 In our power of forming resolves. 
When we make a resolution, is it only the necessary 
consequence of some previous processes in our minds? 
or does it ari^e from the power which we have of 
forming this or that resolve, just as we choose, after 
having considered whether it is right or wrong, expe- 
dient or inexpedient, pleasant or painful ? This is the 
I question, and the real point to be discussed. 

Another system, equally denying human liberty, has 
arisen from a different confusion of language. It is 
the system of Hume^ Consider for a moment this 
philosopher's idea of a cause, in which, by the way, 
may be found the very basis of his skepticism. 

As you well know, it is the object of students 
of physical science, of medical men and chemists^ of 
all who seek to discover the laws of nature, to deter- 
mine the circumstances which constantly precede the 
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appearance of any phenomenon or effect. When these 
circumstances are determined, a law of nature is 
discovered; and we can draw from the knowledge 
of this law many important rules for conduct* We 
are taught by it, that, whenever the circumstances 
occur, this event will follow ;^ and, conversely, that 
whenever it does happen, these circumstances have 
preceded it. This is of great importance in determin- 
ing the. direction of our actions, and gives man im- 
mense advantage over the Wind forces of nature. As 
we never can reach beyond ourselves to a pe]:ception 
of the true cause of any effect, because out of ourselves 
these causes are invisible, we are limited to a statement 
of the circumstances which have constantly preceded the 
phenomenon, instead of seeking for the causes which 
have really produced it ; and as, in the minds of students 
of phyMcal science, the efficient and unknown cause 
which produces a phenomenon is not confounded with 
the circumstances which have been observed to precede 
and accompany it, for convenience and brevity we are 
accustomed to say that these circumstances are the 
cause. The assertion of Hume b, that we have no 
other idea of a cause than this ; and he supports his 
assumption thus : — 

All our knowledge, according to Hume, originates 
in experience. If this is admitted, he must go on to 
explain, by experience alone, the formation of all the 
notions which are found in human intelligence; the 
idea of cause is one. Hume is bound to explain how 
this idea has entered the mind, whether from the senses 
or from consciousness* Now, as it is a fact that the 
senses can never reach beyond phenomena to causes. 
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and as Hume thinks that consciousness also can per- 
ceive phenomena only, it is plain that, if this meta- 
physical doctrine is once adopted, it becomes impos> 
sible to explain the true notion, of a cause, such a» 
we find it in our minds. 

But there is a sense of the word cause before 
referred to, which this system. is competent to explain. 
Though consciousness ^id sensation can never per- 
<:eive causes, still,, according to Hume, they can at 
least perceive the circumstances which have preceded 
the appearance of any effect. Meeting with this 
sense of the word, exj^icable by his system, Hume 
adopts it; and, being unable to account for any 
other idea expressed by the word according. to his 
hypothesis, he declares that this is the only notion 
which the word cause really represents to the human 
mind. Thus, for Hume, a cause is merdy the 
aggregate of circumstances constantly preceding in 
nature the production of any effect. 

This being so, it is perfectly plain that nobody 
can in any case be entirely « sure of what is the 
cause of any effect Hume remarks, in fact, and 
with much reason, that, however constant may be 
the. concurrence of certain circumstances with a 
fact, reason always distinctly comprehends that a 
possible case may arise, where this concurrence will 
cease, and where, consequently, what now seems to 
us the cause will cease. This is one reason whf 
we can never be certain that what we call the cause 
of a phenomenon is the true cause. 

In the next place, Hume remarks, and with as good 
reason, that observation cannot detect^ among^ the cir* 
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cumstances which constantly precede the z^pearcuice 
of a phenomenon, the efficient force which has 
produced it. We see, in fact, certain circumstances; 
we see, next, a phenomenon : but the assumed fact 
of the production of this phenomenon by the circum- 
stances which precede it escapes us entirely; and, 
if it always thus escapes us, we have no means 
of knowing whether it really happens. Thus the 
idea of causation as commonly understood, or, what 
comes to the same thing, the idea of the production 
of an effect by a cause, is and can only be an 
illu^on of the human mind. The idea of concur- 
rence observed between two facts, — this, according 
to Hume, is what the idea of causation in our minds 
really reduces itself tp. Any thing more is an illusion 
and prejudice. Consequently, there is no such thing 
as a cause, in the common sense of that word; and, 
consequently, no such thing as an effect. ' There 
is nothing more in nature than a recurrence of 
phenomena, which precede and follow each other 
with some degree of constancy, but which in no 
case should be considered by us as eternal or ne- 
cessary. 

You see that the necessary consequence of such 
a doctrine is to destroy such ideas of cause and 
effect, cmd of their relation, as exist in the minds 
of all men ; and that, therefore, any consideration 
of the question whether human causality, or the me, 
is free or not, is vain and idle. We may well discuss 
the question, if we consider human causality a teue 
cause, really producing the acts which the man 
performs. But, if we assume that the causality of 
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this me is an illusion, the question becomes absurd; 
for it amounts to this: Is an efficient cause, which 
has no existence^ free or not freel Hume does not 
admit the consideration of this question of human 
liberty at all, then; to him it is only trifling and 
foolish. I speak here of his metaphysics only ; for, 
as to his moral philosc^hy, it is, like that of many 
other philosophers, —^ and like that of Spinoza even, 
the most strict and logical mind of modern times, — 
at variance with his metaphysical system. To con- 
ceive it, possible that there can be any morality at 
all, we must admit, in the outset, and first of all, 
the very thing which Hume's metaphysics deny, 
namely, that we are causes. For, destroy this first 
and indispensable consideration, and it evidently 
becomes most absurd to inquire what the laws of 
human action should be, or what conduct shotiM be 
recommended for man to pursue. 

Such, gentlemen, in a ^w words, is the meta- 
physical doctrine of Hume. It can be answered 
in a most simple way, by saying that the human 
mind has ideas of cause and effect, and of their 
relation, which are wholly irreconcilable with it. 
The system of Hume, therefore, which pretends to 
explain all our ideas, is false. 

A second reply to . Hume is yet more direct. As 
a matter of fact, we feel that we are the cause of 
the acts which we produce. Thus, when I walk, 
I feel that I cause the motion of my limbs; when 
I think, when I fix my attention, when I reflect, 
I feel that I cause these acts of thought, attention, 
and reflection, which I perform. It is true that we 
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have no idea of cause, if conscioosness perceivea 
nothing more within us than sensation does in that ; 
for it is certam that, out of ourselves, we cannot go 
beyond phenomena — we cannot reach to causes. 
But, when we attend not to what passes without, 
but to what passes within, we discover in ourselves, 
by consciousness, a cause, which does produce effects; 
and we liave, whenever we experience this inward 
feeling, the feeling of cause, the feeling of effect, 
and the feeling of the production of the effect by 
tiie cause. Thus, for example, when I pay attention, 
I have the feeling of the me, which pays attention, — 
of the phencMnenon of attention thence resulting, — 
and, finally, I feel that it is I, myself, who, as the 
cause, have produced this effect of attention. It is 
clear thsrt a system, which denies all these facts, 
cannot explain the idea of cause. But, to conclude 
from this that the idea does not exist in the human 
mind, is to submit the mind to the laws of a false 
system, which philosophy has invented. The mind 
has the idea of cause; and for this reason, that 
it experiences in itself the feeling of a cause which 
does produce effects. 

If only such opinions as these, which I have 
now refated, had been brought against the faith 
in human freedom, the question would never have 
been seriously agitated by many minds. We must 
renounce ^e most famUiar notions of good sense 
and experience, before we can admit these opinions 
of Hume and Hobbes which I have described; and, 
Oierefore, they are only partially dangerous. The 
strongest ob|ection& against human liberty come from 



a system whose leading principle is wholly different 
This system is complicated enough; that is, it opposes 
many objections to the doctrine of human liberty. 
These objections, however, are all connected with 
one main idea, which is this — that the motives from 
which the will makes up its volitions, really constrain 
the will to choose, and consequently ' destroy its 
freedom; in other words, the doctrine which I am 
now about to exhibit to you does not admit that 
man is a free being, because it thinks that acts of 
will are; in every case whatsoever, the necessary 
effect of mbtives preceding tiie volition. 

The principal propositions of the supporters of 
this system are as follows : In the first place, they i 
assert, as a fact, that every volition has a motive. ' 
In the second place, they say that, if the motive 
which acts upon the will is a simple and single one, 0^ 
the motive will necessarily determine it ; but, if there 
are several motives operating at the same time, the ^ 
strongest will determine it. .Such, gentlemen, is the 
argument of the friends of this system. To point 
out the fallacy of such reasoning, we must take up 
and answer separately its different assumptions. 

Perhaps one might, with Reid, deny the fact that 
all the resolves of the will have a motive. Reid 
states facts to support this position. He says that 
we often form trifling resolves without the slightest 
consciousness of having any motive ; and, to the 
objection immediately raised, that the motive has 
acted insensibly on the will, he answers, that it is 
not then a motive^ as a motive is a reason for acting, 
conceived heforehaiid, and acting on the will. A 
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motive whieh is not conceived of, that is to saj, 
of which I have no consciousness, sajs Reid, is as 
if it was no motive — as if it did not exist It is 
a contradiction, then, to say that a motive has acted 
<m my wiU, and yet that I have been unconscious of 
it. Again, says Reid, I am placed in situations 
where different means to a certain end present them- 
sdves — means which will equally cpnduct me to it; 
now, if, in such a case, I select one rather than the 
others, it is without any motive whatsoever. For 
example, I owe a guinea to a person who has come 
hr payment, and there are in my purse twenty 
guineas; why do I select one rather thim another? 
Reid asserts that there is in such a case no motive 
whatever. He acknowledges that such actions are 
of no importance in a moral point of view. But 
he remsuks that the question is simply to know 
w^th^ it is possiUe that the will should ever make 
a choice without any motive; and, if any such in* 
stances can be brought forward, however few or 
trifling, we may still answer the question in the 
affirmative. 

These are subtle trains of reasoning, and different 
minds will form different opinions as to their im- 
portance. For myself, I leave aside this discussion^ 
and prefer, in a consideration of the subject which 
must be very rapid, to limit myself to decisive 
arguments. 

I will admit, then, at the outset, that we never 
do act without a. motive. This being granted, the 
(]piestion resolves itself into this: Is a motive some* 
thing whidli con^rains or compels my volition? 

VOL. I. I 
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Now, in my opinion, this assumed constraint is 
contradicted by experience, and by our feeling of 
what passes within us when we form a purpose. 
In fact, if there is one familiar feeling, of which 
we are distinctly and vividly conscious, it surely is 
that which we experience when we make a choice. 
Whatever the force of the motive which we obey, 
we yet perceive a wide distinction between the in- 
fluence of this motive and any thing which can 
be called constraint. Indeed, we feel distinctly that, 
in yielding to this motive, that is to say, in resolving 
in conformity with it, we are entirely able not to 
form this resolve. If, for instance, when standing 
at a window, I determine not to throw myself into 
the street, I feel that it depends wholly upon myself 
to form an opposite determination ; onlj I say I 
should tiien be a fool ; and, being rational, I remain 
where I am. But that I am free to be a fool, and 
to throw myself down, is to me most evident If 
any of my audience are capable of confounding in 
their minds the fact, that a billiard-ball on a table 
is put in motion by a stroke, with the fact, that 
a volition is produced in my mind when I seek to 
know what is my reasonable course of conduct, and 
think I discover it, — if there are' any here, who 
can see a similarity between the action of one ball 
on another, and the influence of a motive on my 
volition, — then have I nothing more to say. But 
no one can imagine a similarity between the two ; at 
least, no one, who has not taken sides on the question, 
and given up his mind to some system, of which it 
is a consequence that some necessity must control 
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out Tolition and acts, can confound two facts in 
their nature so dissimilar as the action of one ball 
upon another, and the influence of a motive on the 
determinations of my will. The law, that every 
motion in material bodies is proportioned to the 
moving force which produced it, supposes a fact ; 
namely, the inertia of matter. To apply this law 
to the relation which subsists between the resolutions 
of my will, and the motives which act upon it, is 
to suppose that my being, that I, myself, am not a 
cause; for a cause is something which produces an 
act^ by its own proper pow6r. That which is inert 
is not a cause ; it may receive and transmit an 
impulse, but it cannot originate it. Are we, or are 
we not, a cause? Have we, or have we not, a 
power in ourselves of producing certain acts? It 
would seem necessary for us to decide this question, 
before we can rightly apply the law of external 
phenomena to internal operations. Admitting, then, 
that every volition has a motive, as the advocate 
of the scheme of necessity asserts, — admitting even 
with him, that, whenever the will is addressed by 
only one motive, its volitions are always in conformity 
with it, — it by no means follows that this proves 
the truth of his system. It proves only this, that 
our will forms no volition without a reason for forming 
it; and that, when there is but one reason to be 
considered, it wills accordingly. But it by no means 
follows, that, whenever our will . yields to a reason, 
it is compelled to do so by that reason. The whole 
question, — and I beg you again to remark it, — 
depends upon a fact which you must determine — 
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iipon tbe fact whether you know that the influence^ 
which the motiTe exercises over the will, is a con- 
straining force or not For myself, I say that my 
inward feeling answers ia the negative; and that, 
nnder the influence of all motives, I retain, in every 
case, a distinct consciousness of a power of acting^ 
in opposition to what they advise and direct. I can 
admit, then, without difficulty, the two first propo- 
sitions of the advocates of necessity. Th^ prove 
nothing against the liberty of the will. 

But I should not neglect to inform you, that Reid 
dilates the second of these prc^sitions as he did 
the first, and does not admit, even in those cases 
in which only one motive addresses itself to our will, 
that we always decide conformably to the motive^ 
He draws an argument from common language, and 
asks whether we have jiot such words as caprice^ 
obstinacy, wilfulness, and^ whether they have no 
meaning. And what do they mean, if not that we 
resolve, at any given moment, in spite of, and in 
opposition to, all motives then acting on our willt 
These words bear witness to the fact that sometimes, 
nnder the influence of a single motive, we do not form 
any volition, or do not will conformably to the motive. 
But I repeat^ I have not the time to enter into these 
arguments of secondary importance; I limit myself to 
the statement of direct and decisive reasonings. 

Let us pass now, gentlemen, to the cases in which 
many motives act simultaneously upon the will ; and 
let us consider them for a moment, not for the 
purpose of discovering whether it is true that the 
strongest motive always determines our volition, — 
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for even were it true, I have already answered the 
objection, — hut to observe and wonder at the false 
logic, and confused notions, into which the advocates 
of necessity fall, in attempting to explain what tak^ 
place within our minds. 

It is the strongest motive, say they, which deter- 
mines the will. What is this strongest motive, I 
ask, and how do you measure the comparative force 
of motives? Is that the strongest motive, according 
to your idea, which determines the volition ? If this 
is so, you are arguing in a circle; and, instead of 
showing that it is the strongest motive which decides 
the will, you are merely saying that, as the deter- 
mination of the will is in conformity with such or 
such a motive, therefore this motive is the strongest. 
Arguing in this way, thei^ certainly is reason enough 
for saying that the strongest motive determines the 
will, since that is designated as the strongest which 
does determine it. It is impossible, therefore, to 
judge, from effects in the scheme of necessity, of the 
relative force of motives. 

But, if we cannot judge from effects, we must 
find some common measure by which to decide. Let 
us inquire, then, what this measure can be. 

You understand, gentlemen, after the description 
given in former lectures, that there are two kinds 
of moving powers acting upon us ; first, the impulses 
of instinct, or passion ; And, secondly, the conceptions 
of reason. Thus, when I am excited to act from 
sympathy for another, this impulse is a simple natural 
emotion — a momentum; when, on the other hand, 
1 am led to this act from the consideration that it is 
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conformable to duty or sel^interest, this consideration 
is a conception of reason — a motive, properly speak- 
ing. That these two kinds of moving powers can and 
do act efficiently upon my volitions^ there can be no 
doubt; it is evident that my resolves are often the 
consequence of a perception of my duty or interest ; 
and it is no less evident that often, also, they are the 
issue of my desires, passions, and natural impulses. 
Suppose, now, that, in a given case, motives of both 
kinds act siniukaneously, and in an opposite direction 
upon my will, and I say there is not, and cannot be, 
any common measure between them. 

And, now, on what grounds can we declare, that a 
conception of the reason, or a conception of int^est, 
which leads me to any act, is a stronger motive than 
the present passion, which impels me to do the oppo- 
site 1 As one of these motives is a passion, and the 
Other an idea, I find a difficulty in comparing them; 
and I challenge the most ingenious to find a common 
measure, which can be applied to two things in their 
nature so different, or which can direct me to a true 
i^preciation of their relative forces* 

Of two impulses, manifestly unequal, it would be 
easy to determine the stronger : a vehement desire 
is distinguishable in our consciousness from one less 
80. And thus, merely from their vivacity and fer- 
vor, we may often recognize the stronger from the 
weaker passion. There is, then, if you choose to say 
so, a common measure between different impulses of 
our sensitive nature, which are pecuTiarly distinguished 
as emotions. On the other hand, of different courses 
t>f conduct which reason and self-interest bring into 
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contrast/ 1 may see, that one is much more advantlt- 
geous tbtin another. There is, then, if yon please, a 
means of comparing together different suggestions of 
self-interest : the suggestion which promises the most 
for my interest should have the most power over me. 
In the same way, among different duties which may 
present themselves ^o my judgment, there may be one 
which appears more obligatory than another ; for there 
are duties of different degrees of importance, and in 
many xBases I must saclrifice the lesser to the greater. 
I perceive, then, that, strictly speaking, there is a po»- 
sibihty of comparing together the relative force of 
different motives originating from duty, and of differ- 
ent motives suggested by self-interefst, or, finally, of 
different desires striving within me at a given moment. 
But between a desire on the one hand, and a concep- 
tion of interest or of duty on the other, where, I ask, 
can you find a standard of comparison t If I assume 
.passion as the measure, then, evidently, passion will 
i^pear the stronger motive ; but if^ oh the other hand, 
I assume interest or duty as the measure, then desire 
becomes nothing, and duty or interest seems all in all. 
It depends, then, wholly upon the measure of compar- 
ison which I adopt, whether this or the other motive 
is strongest; which proves that there is no Common 
measure of comparison to be applied at all times to 
these different kinds of motives, when we would 
estimate their relative force. 

Thus, in truth, in almost every case, to say that we 
3rield to the strongest motive, is to say what has no 
meaning ; for in most cases it is impossible to deter- 
mine the strongest Inotive. If I will to be prudent. 
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I follow the motive of self-interest ; if I will to he 
virtuous, I follow the motive of duty ; if I will to be 
neither prudent nor virtuous, I follow passion ; and in 
proportion as I yield to passion, to enlightened in- 
terest, or to duty, does the merit of my conduct vary. 
And here is a marvel for the advocate of neoessity,^ 
and something which, in the sincerity of his conviction, 
he well may wonder at. I, who am not free, — who, 
whatever resolution I have taken, have yet been fatally 
determined to take it by the strongest motive, — I feel 
that I am responsible for this resolution ; and others, 
too, regard me as responsible ; so that, according as 
I have been impelled to this or that act, do I believe 
myself to have merit or demerit, and pass sentence on 
myself as reasonable or unreasonable, prudent or fool- 
ish; and, in^ word, apply to myself, although I have 
yielded necessarily to the strongest motive, certain 
expressions and names, all implying most decisively 
and forcibly that I was free to yield or resist, to take^ 
at my option, this or the other course, and, conse- 
quently, that this, so called, strongest motive^ did not, 
afler all, determine my act. Here, I repeat, is that 
which may well excite the astonishment of the advo- 
cates of necessity, and which they should do their 
best to explain. 

You see that this doctrine, seemingly, so sim])le and 
natural that^ among many motives acting upon us, 
the strongest inevitably determines our volition, is so 
far from heing simple, that it really becomes in- 
comprehensible the moment we examine it more 
closely. 
_ When I attempt thus to bring argument against 
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argament, for the sake of proTing that we are firee^ 
and that motives do not exercise a controlling force' 
oyer us, I feel as uncomfortable as if I were answering 
one who should deny our power of moving or walking. 
To employ arguments in refuting such an opinion 
seems like some game of logic; for I have to oppose 
to. this opinicm a. plain. and decisive fact — a fact, the 
consciousness of which I can never lose, and which 
is in accordance with common forms of speech in 
all languages, with the universal faith, and with the 
established practices of mankind. And I smile to 
think, that, when I can utterly destroy the system of 
necessity, by merely bringing it in conflict with this 
fact, I should yet be seeking superfluous trains of rea- 
soning to oppose it with. This fact, which we cannot 
escape from» is one which consciousness bears witness 
to, when placed under the influence of the strongest pos- 
sible motive, say self-preservation. I feel distinctly that 
it depends upon myself, and only upon myself, whether 
I shall yield to or resist this motive, and do or refrain 
from^what it recommends. I can conceive, indeed, that 
a man may, in good faith, deny this evident fact ; for to 
what lengths of delusion will not the spirit of theory 
and system carry us? But I will ask him, am I not 
justified in not admitting this peculiar (pinion of a 
small body of men. When I see that even they act and 
speak as if they agreed in my opinion ; when I see the 
most logical among them form a scheme of ethics, 
and give rules for conduct; when I find in every 
tongue the words right and duty^ punishment and 
reward, merit and demerit; when the whole human 
race agree in being indignant against him who does 
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wrong, and in admiring him who does right; wheo, 
indeed, there is not an event in human life, which 
does not imply necessarily, and in' a thousand different 
ways, thia very freedom of will of which I feel so 
sensibly and deeply conscious? I have certainly some 
right to feel strengthened in my opinion by so many 
testimonies to its truth, and by its perfect accordance 
with what I see about me. And, were there no 
stronger objections against the doctrine which denies 
human freedom, than this universal contradiction 
which it offers to all human belief, conduct, and 
language, to aU judgments and feelings, it would, 
even then, be more completely answered than it 
deserves. 

I pass now to another iffgument against the freedom 
of the will, which I will endeavor to set before you in 
the simplest form. 

If, it is said, man is really free ; if he is not necessarily 
determined on every occasion by the strongest motive, 
— all the calculations which we make as to men's 
conduct would be ridiculous, and there would be no 
means of anticipating a result. And, in fact, to admit 
that mvLU is a free being, is to admit that his resolu- 
tions, and consequently his actions, are not the conse^ 
quence of the motives which influence his will. Now, 
when I seek to foresee what a man^s conduct will be 
in any given circumstances, I begin with considering 
the motives which ought to influence his actions ; I 
calculate the relative force of these motives, and, when 
I have found, as I think, the strongest, I conclude, 
without hesitation, that he will pursue the course 
which this motive prescribes. It is plain that this 
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reasoning, SO constantly rq)eated, implies the truth of 
the doctrine that the motives do determine necessarily 
the volition, and that, of ditferent motives, the strongest 
does determine. the choice. 

I will hegin by the remark, that this reasoning upon 
the future conduct of men, even when we are perfectly 
sure of all the motives which will be presented to them 
when making their decision, carries with it by no 
means the same feeling of certainty with which we 
form our calculations as to physical events, whose 
laws of operation are known. When a law of nature 
is known, it is with tsomplete certainty that we predict 
phenomena which will occur under that law; but 
instead of this, when we try to form a calculation as 
to the resolution that a man will come to under certain 
ckcumstances, the motives which can operate upon him 
being aU supposed known, our reasoning never goes 
further than to a judgment on probabilities ; and, in 
fact, nothing is more common in such eases than to 
find by the event that we were deceived. I might 
avail myself advantageously of this uncertainty, as 
making in ikvor of my opinion, and account for it in 
part by the very feet of human freedom, which the 
advocates of necessity deny. But I will not do this. 
I prefer rather to ascribe this uncertainty altogether to 
two most evident and unquestionable Causes ; first, 
that we can never foresee what motive among the | 
many which may influence his conduct, will present 
themselves to the agent ; and, secondly, that, having no 
measure of his sensibility, his selfish passions, or con- a 
scientiousness, we cannot calculate what motive will 
be the strongest.. I will admit, then, that these two 
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tikoaes are the onlj ones which render our foresight 
of conduct uncertain. But what fc^owst What 
consequence is to be drawn firom this? This onlj, 
that, if we could know all the motives which will 
act upon a man's will, and, moreover, which among 
these motives will be the strongest, we could predict 
with certainty his conduct; that is to say, — to e]q>resa 
it as it should be expressed, — if we could know all 
the motives which will act upon him, and the motive 
that will determine his choice, we should know what 
his resolve will be. We could predict his resolution 
beforehand, if we knew what it wasl Upon this 
condition, uncertainty as to the acts of our fellow* 
beings would disappear. All this it is easy enough 
to conceive of; but does it not prove that the attempt 
to trace a similarity between volitions and events in 
the physical world is only a foolish playing upon 
words and nonsense ? 

Two things are certain, gentlemen : first, that we 

] cannot foresee, except in a limited degree, the voli- 
tion of our fellow-beings in any given circumstance ; 
secondly, that such anticipations x^an never, even in 

5_the most favorable circumstances, rise above a high 
probability. Does this limited power of foresight 
of actions imply that man is not freet or is it recon- 
cilable with the fact of human liberty ? This is the 
question. Now, suppose a being who is perfectly 
master of himself, — that is to say, who has the power 
of disposing his faculties, directing them, and, con- 
sequently, of governing his conduct ; place such a 
being in circumstances where there are two courses 
to be pursued — one evidently unpromising^ the other 
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encouraging^ and give him intelligence sufficient 
to see and con^)rehend this; — precisely because he 
is free, is it not probable, and almost certain, that* 
he will use his freedom, that is to say, his power, * 
of goYerning his conduct, in such a way as to avoid 
the course which threatens evil, and choose that 
which promises advantage? Without doubt. Thus 
supposing him free, we can form very probable con- 
jectures as to his conduct. I ask, now, whether all 
the conjectures which we do or can form as -to ^e 
actions of our fellow-beings, are not o£ this kind? 
They are, then, wholly compatible with a belief in 
human freedom. More than this, they really imply 
and ^svippose it; for they begin always with the 
supposition that the being is reasonable, and that 
he will therefore perceive the loost agreeable, the 
most useful, or the most proper course of conduct ; 
which implies that, kAex he has thus discovered what 
k is, be will be free to follow it. For where would 
be the good in reason's seeing the right, if there 
was no liberty of acting accordingly ? I ask, again, 
is this the way in which we reason, when we attempt 
to foresee the operation of forces acting from neces- 
sjty, as winds, waters, the atmo^here ? Which, then, 
do Qox conjectures as to human actions imply, their 
Uherty or necessity ? 

It is a matter of daily e)q)erience, that we resist 
the force of different motives originating in duty, 
self'love, or passion^ Would such resistance, which 
cannot be denied, be possible in a^ being whose 
volitions were a necessary consequence of the action 
oi motives or impulses? Does not this single fact 

VOL. I. K 
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of resistance prove, on the contrary, that it is not 
by motives, as a cause, that volitions are produced, 
as the effect, but from the me, as a true cause, which 
* deliberates before determining 1 and that, therefore, 
I am subject only to the influence, and nowise to 
the constraining force, of motive? But enough, and 
too much, on this subject. Let us pass to another 
form of the argument for necessity — the last which 
I shall offer to your consideration. 

I take up, as you . perceive, only the principal 
arguments by which the scheme of necessity is sup- 
ported; because, if I shotdd attempt to consider all 
the weak as well as strong, the incidental as well as 
leading ones, the limits of a lecture would be too 
narrow. I confine myself, therefore, simply to an 
exposition of the most important of these reasonings, 
and give to each as brief a discussion as possible. 

There are philosophers who have denied the free- 
dom of the will, chiefly on the ground that, if men 
were free, they would be incapable of being subject 
to control or government ; and, as a matter of fact, 
say they, how are men governed? The condition 
of their being governed is, that the rewards and 
punishments which excite hope or fear should operate 
necessarily upon their volition; for, if they do not 
act necessarily, that is to say, if their wills are free, 
it is evident that they cannot be governed. Do not 
complain of the weakness of this argument. 1 find 
it as weak as you do. It is not my duty, however, 
to strengthen the positions of the system I am 
attacking. 
In such reasoning as this, there is a manifest 
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sophistry uid confusion of language. . Governmenty 
as jou well know, is of two kinds — physical and 
moral. Physical government acts by constraint, moral 
government by influence. If I have some puppets 
before me, and hold in my hand the strings which 
are attached to their limbs, I may truly be said to 
govern the puppets ; there is nothing contradictory 
in the expression ; yet every one feels that > the 
expression is metaphorical. We say, too, that the 
puppets obey the impulse which I communicate to 
them ; but we feel here, too, that this word obedienu 
\l2a a metaphorical sense, as the word government 
had before. 

To pretend that men, before they can be subject to 
government, must be influenced in their actions by 
those who govern them, as puppets are by him who 
pulls the wires, is an opinion as utterly opposed to 
common sense as can well be imagined. The fact is, 
that when a legislator threatens with penalties, those 
who infringe a law, or promises rewards to those who 
obey it, he. haa no thought of constraining, as with 
physical force, the will of those to whom he offers this 
twofold sanction of the law ; his only intention is to 
give rise to hopes and fears which may, in the case 
proposed, act as motives on their volition. He takes 
men as they are; he shows them, if he is wise and 
just, what is their true duty, their real interest ; he calls 
this a law ; and then, to enforce the obligation which 
this duty imposes, and strengthen the desire which 
their interests awaken, he superadds promises and 
threats. Does this imply that he considers men as 
puppets ? Just the contrary. If he thought men mar 
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dunes, he would not attempt to enforce the . law by 
exhibiting to them its justice or expediency ; for. these 
conceptions of the reason do not act like material 
forces, by necessary impulsion. He would not menace 
them with penalties, he would not promise reward ; for 
menaces and promises act only through the medium 
of reason and passion, and not as a constraining force. 
This is the way in which he who would govern men 
attempts it ; and when he secures their obedience, he 
knows that it is in this way he has done it ; and herein 
is discovered the true and proper meaning of the words 
government and obedience. These words, in their 
proper acceptation, imply the liberty of the subject of 
government; and it is only in a metaphorical sense 
that we employ them when we speak of goteming the 
puppets, or of their obeying us. Whoever, then, as- 
serts that there can be no such thing as government, if 
man is a free being, places himself in direct opposition 
to common forms of speech, and to the only true 
meaning of these very woxd%^ government and obedience, 
which, far from excluding the idea of the liberty of the 
governed, necessarily implies it, and never could have 
been invented without this idea of liberty. 

Such is the difference between physical and moral 
government. No man of common sense can fail to 
perceive a distinction which is clear as the day. To 
influence and to compel are two wholly dissimilar 
acts. To be subject to influence, a being must be 
supposed to have the faculties of comprehension and 
of choice — in a word, freedom of will. Compulsion 
supposes nothing of the kind. We compel beings 
who have no intelligence, no freedom of choice. We 
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influence beings who are endowed with these capaci- 
tiesi Suppress the ideas of liberty and of intelli- 
gence, and the word infiuence has no legitimate sense 
in which it can be applied, any more than the words 
government, or obedience, or a thousand' others, with 

\ which all languages are filled, and which are all 

i genuine products of our moral nature. 

Do not ascribe this long discussion, into which I 
have entered, to any fear of disastrous consequences 
upon the mind of our age from this system of necessity. 
I am entirely at ease on that subject. And by what I 
have said, I do not suppose that I have either strength- 
ened or weakened your clear conviction and profound 
consciousness of moral freedom. But these ideas, 
which we have been considering, enter into great sys- 
tems of philosophy taught by distinguished men; and 
therefore it has been impossible wholly to pass them by. 
As you well know, a warm controversy was raised, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, by the 
most celebrated philosophers of that era, in which 
Clarke, Leibnitz, Collins, following Hobbes and 
Spinoza, whose strange doctrines had disturbed all 
the notions of common sense, took part. This contro- 
versy was a great event at the time ; it seemed as if 
man's moral freedom would perish utterly, if it could 
not be saved from some empty sophisms. The result, 
however^ was, that facts were so firmly established, the 
meaning of wordd so accurately fixed, and questions, 
before confounded in most minds, so separated and 
disengaged, that the work of establishing for the 
frdedom of the will the same place in science that it 
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had always held in common sense became coroparo- 
tiyely easy. By the mass of mankind this doctrine 
is never doubted; their words, acts, and thoughts, 
proTe that they admit it without a question. 
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Gentuebcen, 

Op the four great systems inaplying the 
impossibility of a law of human obligation, I have, 
in my last leiSture, exhibited the first— the system 
of necessity. You have seen this system under three 
different forms; that is to say, as arriving, by three 
diflSerent ways, at the common conclusion, that man 
is not a free being. Hobbes, displacing liberty from 
its rightful sphere, and denying that it exists where 
only it is to be found, while falsely affirming its 
existence elsewhere, preserves the name, while he 
destroys the reality. Hume gives up both ; for, by 
destroying the idea of an efficient cause altogether, 
he makes it impossible that the question of liberty ■'- 
should be discussed at all. Other, philosophers, too 
numerous to be named, arrive at the same result, 
by as9erting that motives necessarily determine the 
will. Such are tlie three forms, under which I have 
succe^ivdy exhibited the system of necessity, and 
which I have in turn endeavored to refute, I would 
here leave the consideration of this system, and pass 
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immediately to the system of mysticism, which I 
proposed as the subject of this lecture, were there 
not, among the forms under which the doctrine of 
necessity has been advocated, yet a fourth, sufficiently 
famous and remarkable to demand some consideration. 
I will give, you a rapid sketch of it, and then pass 
to the system of mysticism, which, as I have said, 
will be the subject of the present lecture. 

This fourth form of the doctrine of necessity is 
that which is based upon the seeming incompatibility 
of human freedom with divine foreknowledge. This 
is the argument of its advocates. There is but one 
alternative: either man is free^ and then it must be 
impossible to foresee his volitions, or else hk volitions 
can be foreseen, and then it is impossible that he 
should be free. We must sacrifice our belief in 
human freedom, or our faith m divine foreknowledge. 
We can choose for ourselves; but, for themselves, 
the advocates of this system do not hesitate to give 
up the idea of human liberty. 

I remark, in the first place, that ph'dosophy ts 
by no means obliged to^ give a full explanation of 
all things — and for this very good reason, that the 
-'^ human mind being limited, it cannot explain all 
things. ~ Philosophy does not e3^>lain, and Is not 
bound to explain, more than the human mind can 
comprehend. The boundary of human comprehension 
is the boundary of philosophy. She has no need 
of carrying, her explanation further. Supposing, then, 
that the mind cannot reconcile human liberty witli 
the d priori conc^tiim of the fcMreknowIedge of God, 
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it by no means follows that the. fact of human liberty, 
or that the conception of the divine foreknowledge, 
should be sacrificed; it only follows that the mind, 
comprehending the idea that God must foresee the 
future, and finding, on the other hand, the fact that 
man is firee, is not able to explain how these two facts 
can be reconciled. 

The only condition which can make it necessary for 
us to sacrifice our faith either in human liberty or 
in divine foreknowledge, is, that there is an absolute 
contradiction between these two ideas ; such a contra- 
diction as there would be between the two propositions, 
two and two make four, two and two do not make 
four. In this case, gentlemen, but in this case only, 
where reason distinctly perceives it to be impossible 
that what we conceive of God and what we feel in 
ourselves should both be absolutely true, should we be 
bound to sacrifice the conception to the fact, or the 
fact to the conception ; for then, and thai only, would 
all chance of reconciling the conflicting evidence on 
which they rest be destroyed. 

Suppose, for a moment, that this was really the ease; 
then, for myself, I say, that, forced in this supposed 
extremity to choose, I should feel bound to ^acrificf 
my faith in divine foreknowledge. *" 

The fact of human liberty is something of which 
we are much more certain than we can be of divine 
foreknowledge. Why? For this excellent reason — 
the idea that God foresees the future, is but a conse- 
quence from our idea of God. Now, the idea which 
men form of God must evidently be a most incomplete 
one ; for it is impossible that human reason should, in 
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its weakness, comprehend God, who is infinite. Should 
we place an idea, which is but a consequence of a 
most imperfect conception of a Being who is infinite, 
in comparison with a fact falling under our immediate 
observation ? This would not surely be the part of 
good sense. If, then, we do perceive an absolute con- 
tradiction between the divine foreknowledge and human 
liberty, and feel ourselves obliged to give up one or 
the other, it must be our belief in the divine foreknowl- 
edge. For we are more sure that we are free beings, 
than we can be that Ood foresees the future. No such 
contradiction, however, really exists; it is but an 
illusion, as I h<^ I shall be able to prove. 

To begin, then, with a very simple remark : if we 
conceive that foreknowledge in the divine Being acts 
as it does in Us, we run the risk of forming a most 
incorrect notion of it, and, consequiently, of seeing a 
contradiction between it and liberty, that would dis- 
appear altogether had we a truer notion. Let us con- 
sider that we have not the same faculty for foreseeing 
the future as we have of reviewing the past ; and even 
in cases where we do anticipate it, it is by an induction 
fi-om the past. This induction may amount either to 
certainty, or merely to probability. It will amount to 
certainty when we are perfectly acquainted with neces- 
sary causes, and their law of operation. The efl^ts 
of such causes in given circumstances having been 
determined by experience, we can predict the return 
of similar efibcts under similar circumstances with 
entire certainty, so long at least as the present laws 
of nature remain in force. It is in this way that we 
foresee, in most cases, the physical occurrences, whose 
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law of operation is known to us ; and such foresight 
would extend much further, were it not for unexpected 
circumstances which come in to modify the result. 
This induction can never go beyond probability, how- 
ever, when we consider the acts of free causes ; and 
for the very reason that they are free, and that the 
effects which arise from such causes are not of neces- 
sary occurrence, and do not invariably follow the same 
antecedent circumstances. Where the question is, 
then, as to the acts of any free cause, we are never 
able to foresee it with certainty, and induction is 
limited to conjectures of probability. 

Such is the operation, ^md such are the limits of 
human foresight. Our minds foresee the future by 
induction from the past ; this foresight can never attain 
certainty except in the ease of causes and effects 
connected by necessary dependence ; when the effects 
of free causes are to be anticipated, as all such effects 
are contingent, our foresight must be merely cpn- 
jecture. 

If, now, we attempt to attribute to the Deity the 
same mode of foresight of which human beings are 
capable, it ^will follow, as a strict consequence, that, as 
God must know exactly and completely the laws to 
which all the necessary causes in nature are subject — 
laws which change only according to his will, — he can 
loresee with absolute certainty all events which will 
take place in the future. The certain foresight of 
ejects, therefore, which is to us possible only in par- 
ticular cases, and which, even then, is always liable to 
the limitation that the actual laws of nature are not 
modified, — this foresight, which, even when most sure. 
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is limited and contingent, mast be eomfdete and abeo- 
tute certainty in Qod, supposing his foreknowledge to 
be of like kind with ours. 

But it is eTident that, according to thb hypothesis, 
the Deity cannot foresee with certainty the volitions 
of free causes any more than we can ; for, as his fore- 
sight is founded, as ours is, i^>on the knowledge of the 
laws which gOTem causes, and as the law of free causes 
is precisely this, that their volitions are not necessary, 
God cannot calculate, any more than a human being 
can, the influence of motives, which, in any given case, 
may act upon such causes. Even his intelligence can 
lead no furthar than to conjectures, more probable, 
indeed, than ours, but never amounting to certainty. 
According to this hypothesis, we must, therefore, say 
either that €rod can foresee, certainly, the fiitnre 
volitions of men, and that man, therefore, is not a free 
being, or that man is free, and that God, therefore, 
cannot, any more than we can, foresee his volitions 
with certainty ; and thus divine prescience and human 
free-will are brought into direct contradiction. 

fiut, gentlemen, why must there be this contradic* 
tion ? Merely because we suppose that God foresees 
the future in the same way in which we foresee it ; 
that his foreknowledge operates like our own. Now, 
is this, I ask, such an idea as we ought to form of 
divine prescience, or such an idea as even the par- 
tisans of this system, which I am opposing, form? 
Have we any reason for thus imposing upon the Deity 
the limitation of our own feebleness 1 I think not. 

Un^adowed, as we are, with any faculty of foresee- 
ing the future, it may be difficult for us to conceive of 
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sueh a facaky in God,. But yet caa we not from anal- 
ogy fonn smch an idea t We have now two faculties 
of peroeption — oi the past by memory, of the present 
by observation ; can we not imagine a third to exist in 
God — the faculty of perceiving the future, as we per- 
ceive the past? What would be the consequence? 
This : that God^ instead of conjecturing, by induption, 
the acts of human beings from the laws of the causes 
operating upon them, would see them simply as the 
results of the free <leterminations of the will. Such 
perception of future acts no more implies the necessity 
of those actions, than the perception of similar acts in 
the past. To see that effects arise from certain causes 
b not to fodroe causes to produce them ; neither is it to 
compel these effects to follow. It matters not whether 
such a perception refers to the past, present, or future ; 
it is merely a perception; and, therefore, far from 
producing the elfect perceived, it even presupposes this 
effect already pfoduced. 

I do not pretend that this vision of what is to be 
is an operation of which our minds easily conceive. 
It is difficult to form an image of what we have never 
experienced ; but I do assert, that the power of seeing 
what no longer exists is full as remarkable as that 
of seeing what has as yet no being, and that the reason 
of our readily conceiving of the former is only the 
fact that we are endowed with such a power : to my 
reason, the mystery is the same. 

But whatever may or may not be in reality the mode 
of divine foreknowledge, or however exact may be 
the image which we attempt to form, of it, it always, 
] say, ' — and this is the only point I am desirous of 

VOL. I. I* 
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proving, — it always remains a matter of uncertainty, 
which cannot be removed, whether the divine fore- 
knowledge is of a kind like our own, or not ; and as, in 
the one case, there would not be the same contra- 
diction that there is in the other, between our belief } 
in divine foreknowledge and human freedom, it is 
proved true, I think, that no one had a right to assert 
the existence of such a contradiction, and the necessity 
that human reason should choose between them. 

To what conclusion, th^n, does philosophy come in 
this grand controversy as to human freedom and divine 
foreknowledge 1 To this, gentlemen, that there are two 
things in which we believe — ode, on the unquestionable / 
authority of observation ; the other, on the far weaker 
authority of Our reasonings, without our being able ^ 
clearly to explain how they coeitist. And here we " 
ought, by common consent, to leave the subject ; for 
philosophy should know how to respect its true limits, 
under penalty of losing all cladm to the respect and 
confidence of men. 

I have now done with the system of necessity, and 
pass on to the consideration of mysticism. 

Every philosophical system has its foundation and 
ground-work in human nature ; the only thing difficult 
is, to have such a knowledge of human nature as will 
enable us to discover the root and source of each 
system. With this knowledge, we can uhderstand, 
thoroughly, each opinion; and the principle once 
grasped, we easily gain a clear understanding of its 
consequences. Vague and obscure as is the system 
of mysticism, I will yet endeavor to point" otiti the 
facts in human nature from which it originates, and 
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which it attempts to express; I will invite ]rour close 
attention, for the trains of thought to be followed are 
yeary subtile. 

Mysticism rests on two facts, already described in 
the sketch that I have given of human nature. Let 
me recall them to your minds. . In the first place, 
then, I showed hoyr great the difference is between 
the absolute destiny of m»i, a» it would result from 
his nature, and the actual destiny which an individual, 
placed under the most favorable circumstances, attains 
in this life. ■ In other words, I showed you, that, with 
all our efibrts, we cannot att^n to more than a very 
smaU part of the good which our nature craves, or 
accomplish, except in an imperfect degree, our destiny. 
In the second place, I showed you, that we cannot, 
in this life, secure even that measure of good which is 
actually within our reach, except on the condition of 
substituting for the natural action of our faculties 
another mode of action, whose characteristic is con- 
centration, and whose consequence is fatigue. 

From these two facts it results, on the one hand, 
that human life can, at the best, afford but very im- 
perfect good; and, on the other, that no human being 
can acquire even this good, without an effort which is 
not natural, and which is followed by a fatigue that 
can be relieved only by allowing the. bent spring to be 
relaxed, and jour faculties to return to their natural 
and primitive mode of action. 

From these two facts springs mysticism. If the only 
means of obtaining any good in this life is an effort 
which is against nature^ — and if, even then, a man, 
the most favbred by circumstances, only secures the 
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shadow of good, — is it not plain that the pursuit and 
acquisition of good is not the end of the present life, 
and that to hope or search for it implies an -equal de- 
lusion? What? can a thing not to be found in life 
really be the end of life, — a thing, whose shadow 
even we cannot reach, without doing yiolence to our 
nature, and submitting all our faculties to an insupport^ 
able constraint? Man has truly an end and destiny to 
attain ; but to seek it here is folly, for our lot in life 
is disappointment. To resign ourselves to our weak- 
ness, — to renounce all effort and action, — to await 
death, that it may break our fetters, and place us in 
an order of things where the accon^bhment of our 
end will be possible, — ^is is our only reasonable 
course, our only true vocation. 

It may be proved that this is the true origin of the 
system of mysticism, by the fact that the historical 
eras, when it has been most fully developed, have 
been precisely those in which human efibrts were 
most discouraged, by profound experi^ce of their 
fruitlessness. 

Ages of tyranny, of skepticism, and of moral degra- 
dation, have been those in which mystici^n has beea 
professed most earnestly, and actually appeared in 
practice on the largest; scale. The greatest develop- 
ment of mysticism was in the age which immediately 
succeeded the introduction of Christianity ; and you 
well know what the state of the world then was. A 
skepticism, the most universal in philosophy, cooper- 
ated with an utter corruption of morals, and a most 
degrading tyranny, during this decline of the Roman 
empire. Truth, virtue, liberty, seemed only words; 
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every thing united to prove to man the futility of 
eflfort, and thus to discourage it Why, if truth could 
not be discovered, should he §eek it ? Why, if there 
were no moral distinctions, should he. prefer one 
course of conduct to another? Why, indeed, should 
he act at all, if ages of heroism and victory had but 
served to introduce an era of society wholly wretched- 
and inglorious, under the sway of weak and bloody 
tyrants 1 Such was the lesson to man which this era 
seemed to utter. On the other htdid, a flood of bar- 
barism roared round the gates of the emjureN,* and 
this threatening .sign of fatal and inevitable ruin de- 
, clared the vanity of earthly things, the emptiness of 
human powers yet louder, perhaps, than the voice 
of the past and the aspect of the present. Add yet 
furtlier, that the exalted spirituality of the Christian 
faith gav^ a new impulse to those minds, already 
filled with contempt for earth, by its visions of heaven, 
and you will readily sec^ that, if I have truly pointed 
out the principle of mysticism, never were circun>- 
stances more favorable for. its growth. 

Hence that wonderful passion for sfeclusion which 
peopled fhe des^rts^ which led to the solitudes of the 
Thebais one half the population of Egypt, and, de* 
veloping all the elements of mysticism contained in 
Christianity, perverted the true spirit of this religion, 
and merged it in effeminate asceticism. This ascetic 
spirit did ncrt, indeed, triumph, but it sowed in the 
bosom of the Christian church the fruitful seeds of 
monkish principles — seeds so long-lived, and prolific, 
that fifteen centuries have not sufficed to exhaust them. 
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and which were developed with redonUed energy in 
the disastrous era of the middle ages. 

You can conceive how the mystics were led to 
form the views of life which I have described.' 
Grounds for such misconceptions exist in the facts 
of our nature, and in the circumstances of our 
present lot But they did not rest here. For, with 
such conceptions of the present life, they had to 
explain how our lot became what it is; the mystery 
was to be penetrated in which a being is involved 
who thus sees his end and destiny, is endowed with 
faculties necessary for its attainment, and yet sees 
himself placed in the midst of external circumstances 
which present insurmountable obstacles. This state 
of being is- intelligible to those who see in the 
present life a necessary scene of probation for the 
creation and education of a morid nature, whose 
trials, therefore, are to be courageouidy met, and 
actively surmounted; but, for those who see only 
evil in our lot, without perceiving its use and object, 
it is but an extraordinary phenomenon, whose cause 
must be bought in some anterior scene of existence. 
Thus the doctrine of mysticism brings with it in- 
evitably either the doctrine of Manicheism, or that 
of the fall of man. Only one or the other view 
can explain the evils of life, if we have not embraced 
the idea that the purpose and effect of these is to 
produce a moral greatness in man which can exist 
on no other condition. Thus we see both doctrines 
strangely allying themselves with mysticism, in the 
fiiith of the hermits of the Thebais. The world. 
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in their rtew, i» a place of puoishnient^ where man 
is placed to expiate the sins cominitted by his pro- 
genitors, whom God had destined at first for a life 
of perfect felicity. To bear with resignation this 
chastisement during life, and -wait for the hour of 
deliverance, they thought man's highest duty. But 
the principle of evil, the devil who tempted Eve 
in Paradise, was yet laboring to turn him away fhnn 
this course of patient submission, and to seduce him 
into the foUiep of worldly activity, by the promise 
of all the goods which life presents, and thus was 
constantly deceiving and tempting our nature. Hence 
the trials by which the sainted anchorites were beset 
in the desert, and the state of perpetual warfare in 
which the legends represent them as living. These 
two dogmas, so closely associated with the funda- 
mental principle of mysticism, have maintained their 
hoM with it in the midst of Christendom. By a 
strange contradiction, they renmin side by side with 
the doctrine of probation, although directly opposed 
to„ this great view of Christian truth, which has 
exerted upon humanity so powerful and useful an 
influence, and has produced so happy and grand 
a revolution in the whole science of ethics. 

Such, gentlemen, are the three leading principles 
of mysticism. Liet us look now to its effects on 
coaduct The principle once established, these con- 
sequences How naturally and spontaneously from it, 
and no sect of mystics has escaped their influence. 
I will take, as jm ilU^ratton, the grand school of 
anchorites, who introduced the monastic life into 
the practices of the church^ You will thus corapv^. 
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faend the peculiar characteristic of that singular 
mode of existence, which presents one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of Chri^ian civilization, and 
which we meet with in a greater or less degree of 
development wherever mysticism has prevailed. 

I have explained at length, in the courses of the 
preceding years, two classes of obstacles which here 
impede human nature in its attempts to accomplish 
its true destiny. This world, far from being a place 
where aU its constituent vital forces work together 
harmoniously, is, in fact, the battle-ground of their 
contention. Each force, in its process of develop- 
ment, finds itself limited and restrained by otha: 
forces, and, in turn, restrains them. All develop- 
ment here is incomplete, and, even in this imperfect 
degree, it is the result of the contest forever waging. 
Such is the real condition, in this world, of evei^ 
power, whether free or necessary; such is the con- 
dition of human power, one of the weakest of all; 
and hence its limited infloence. The very organiza- 
tion of this world which surrounds us, the very 
world itself, in other words, is a source of the evil 
of ' the present state, and renders fruitless all efforts 
to attain our real end. 

But what is it that makes us thus subject to the out- 
ward world t What is it that causes these various 
forces to Gonfiict with our will, to restrain and check 
it? it is the body. Nothing external could exefcise 
any influence over us but through the body. As our 
body is at once material, and, at -the same time, the 
necessary instrument by which our faculties act, the 
external world has power over us by influencing the 
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organs whidi we are obliged to use. The body is 
doably an evil, th«i,, by weakening our facultks 
tlir<Migh the external conditions it imposes, and by 
giving all other forces in nature ccmtrol over the 
developm^it of those faculties. Thus, then, the 
first sour^^e of our want of power is the influence' 
of the external world ; and the second is our bodily 
organization, by which we are subjected to this<% 
influence. The world - and the body are the two 
great principles of evil here below; these are the 
two grand obstacles which oppose, in this life, our 
progress toward that final good for which we are 
fitted, and which our nature craves. 

Admit this, and what follows? We must expect 
to find, in the creed of mystics, an irreconcilable 
hostility to the world and the flesh. And this is, 
m fact, the very most prominent and striking charao- 
teristic of the mystical doctrine and course of life. 

The anchoritesj who, in the era which we are 
considering, peculiarly represented the system of 
mysticism, used every possible means to destroy the 
influence of the ^ body ; they declared against it a 
perpetual and merciless warfare; not only would 
they not gratify its lawful desires, but they macerated 
it, scourged it, and sought to weaken and prostrate 
it by every means in their power ; they went further, 
and yet more to testify the contempt in which they 
held it, and to show external symbols of their hatred, 
they clothed themselves in garments which concealed 
its proportions, as if it were not worthy to appear 
in the sight of man, or to occupy his attention for 
an instant. And, in acting thus, the anchorites itH 
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only endeavored to muiifest their hostility to the fleshy 
they sought also to weaken the hold of the world 
upon the soul, by annihilating, as far as they were 
able, the medium through which its influence was 
felt. They believed that the jspirit would become 
freer, and more independent of the fetters which 
bound it to earth, in proportion as the body was 
weakened; while, at the same time, as the carnal 
appetites were eradicated, one avenue was closed 
through which the most attractive temptations of the 
external world gained entrance to the soul. In a 
word, they endeavored, with all their strength, to 
burst the ties which, by uniting the soul to the 
body, produced the evils of the present life ; and 
the more they succeeded, the more did they feel 
this separation taking place, and that emancipation 
of the soul for which they sighed commencing, although 
it could be completed only in the hour of death. 

This hostility to the body they extended to the 
world, as the true source of the evil of which the 
flesh was but the instrument They therefore sepa- 
rated themselves ^ from it, now by placing between 
them and it the impassable barrier of the desert, 
now by immuring themselves in walls from which 
there was no escape, thus artificially producing that 
isolation which they had not the means of seeking 
in distant solitudes. In the desert even, far from ^ 
living together, they fled each other's presence ; and 
the greatest saints avoided all neighborhood of man, 
and retreated further and further into the wilderness, 
as they saw neophytes appear in the vicinity of their 
retreats. 
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Within the monastery, it was the same. Narrow 
cells separated each from his fellow, and prevented all 
possible approach or contact with human beings. The 
monk despised every interest, pursuit, and affection, 
belonging to that world which he avoided thus anx- 
iously. Glory, ambition, love, the purest and most 
natural emotions, all the occupations of life, all ties 
which bind man to his race, all forms, and laws, 
and movements of society, were by him detested and 
proscribed; proscribed as empty and delusive; de- 
tested as snares for the credulity of imagination, and 
for the blindness of instinct.- But solitude was not 
Plough; he sought to increase its horrors in propor- 
tion as he pushed to the extreme the mystical doctrine 
of hatred to the outward world, and feared leaving 
himself open to a single temptation from desire, affec- 
tion, or activity ; he dreaded lest he might be seduced 
away from hostility to the present life; from this 
painful effort of breaking every tie which bound him 
to earth, and from that contemplative longing for a 
better world which seemed to him the only true state 
of being here below. 

Another consequence of the principles of mysticism, < 
not less direct than hatred of the flesh and of the ^ 
world, was contempt for action — for action in every , 
shape and mode. And the lives of the mystics were 
as true to their principle in this particular as in the 
others which I have described. 

We are irfipelled to action, gentlemen, as you know, 
by the instinctive tendencies of our nature demanding 
gratification. Each tendency has its peculiar end, 
and these difierent ends determine the different objects 
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to which human activity is directed. Different modes 
of action are to be distinguished, then, in our nature. 
Knowledge is one object of pursuit ; hence the first 

t mode of our activity — intelUctual activity* The ex- 
ertion of our energy on the external world is anothw 

>object; hence physical activity. Union with beings 
who have life, especially with those of our own race, 
is an end also; hence arises a third mode, which^ 

3we call sympathetic activity. Thus the seeking of 
knowledge, the exercise of our energies on the external 
world, and loving, are forms of human activity ,^ as our 
nature aspires to the end for which it was made, and 
which it is impelled to pursue in these three direc- 
tions. Life is passed in this threefold pursuit and 
effort, in the search for these three kinds of good ; and 
such is the force of the instincts impelling us, such 
the natural energy of the faculties with which we are 
endowed for their gratification, that, however much 
men strive to subdue them or restrain their action, 
they cannot wholly succeed. 

And yet this was the wish of the mystics ; for, ac- 
cording to their convictions, it was not the will of 
God that these instincts should be satisfied in this 
life ; and any attempt on the part of man to realize 
their satisfaction was, therefore, worse than error and 
folly; it was rebellion to the commands of the Deity, 
a concession made to the everlasting adversary of the 
human race. Complete passivity — that is to say, an 
absolutely impossible state — was the ideal of perfection 
to which they aspired with all their power. With 
such an end proposed for their pursuit, really more 
unattainable than the perfect happiness which they 
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T^ecied, it is carioHs to observe the practical modes 
bj which the mystics sought its accomplishment. Let 
us begin ^th intellectual activity. 

We' arrive at knowledge, in our present state, as 
you well know, by attention; and attention is the 
concentraticm of intellect, that is fo say, an intellect- 
ual effort. De^sing ^ the end, the mystic of course 
dei^sed the means; and looking upon science as a 
dangerous deceit, he was bound to take all means to 
repress both the natural curiosity, which makes us 
desire it, and the intellectual efforts through ^hich we 
seek it But how destroy this faculty of intelligencel 
It caonot be destroyed.. Of tdl modes of human 
activity, that of hitellect is the most difficult to repress. 
[t acts ^en when we wish most to check it ; for it 
must act befdre we cm form sucH a wish. Fortu- 
natdy, there are two modes of the development of 
the intelligent faculty. At one time passive, with 
senses open to impressions from the world, floating on 
the tide of surromidiiig influences,' giving itsdf up to 
^passing images, it rieceives a knowledge M^hich is 
vague^ confused, and uncertain ; at another, becoming 
active, and uniting all its forces, applying them, as it 
wills, to different objects, it examines, analyzes, dis- 
tinguishes, acquiring precise; information and clear, 
consecntive ideas. In the second stage only is there 
effinrt. In the contemplative state tliere is none. 
Intellect isj then, idly following its natural bent; 
active indeed, because activity is its essence, but still 
as little active as it possiUy caii be, because no act 
of tlfie will sustains, directs^ or concentrates fts ener- 
gies. It depends upon oorsdves to suppress this act 
vox^ I. Bt 
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of will or not, and, conseqoentlj, to confine to the 
oontemplatiire mode, to which we ourselves contribute 
nothing, all action of the intellect. This the mystics 
attempted and succeeded in. All, especially the an 
chorites, forbade all intellectual effort, and recom- 
mended a life of contemplation as the only lawful 
sphere of mental activity. In other words, a contem- 
plative life, and contempt for all scientific research, 
have been the two characteristic traits of every mys- 
tical sect, without exception. 

^ Now, to what does contemplation lead 1 Abandon 
yourself for a length of time to this passive state of 
the intellect ; give yourself up to all ideas and images 
which come confiisedly and pass away, and soon you 
will feel your mind become clouded and perplexed, 
amid this ever-fluctuating series of impressions; a 
stupefaction and delirium, in which truth and error, 
illusion and reality, can no longer be distinguished, 
will come over you ; and let this state be prolonged, 
especially in the night season, when nothing occurs 
to interrupt it, no motion, sound, or external event, 
and soon you will be unable to tell whether you wake 
or sleep, and will become a prey to the phantoms and 
chimeras which throng our dreams. From the state 
of contemplation to revery, hallucination, and de- 
lirium, is but a step ; this step all sects of mystics 
boldly took. And do not suppose that they disavowed 
these consequences. It was a principal doctrine of 
mysticism^ that the human mind could, through con- 
templation, arrive at views of truth and of actual 
being, which it was quite incapable of, in its cH'dinary 
condition, and could thus hold communications with 
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the future, with unseen spirits, with God himself! 
Theurgy, is tjie daughter of mysticism; and, far frdm 
aroiding these hallucinations and ecstatic states, mys- 
tieism sought them as elevated stages of that contem- 
plative life which all should strive to attain, and as 
signal marks of the favor of Heaven extended to the 
saints. Whence, now, thi^ predilection of mysticism 
for contemplation? The mystic loved it, because, in 
this state, the mind was as passive as it could in its 
nature be, and more and more passive the nearer con- 
templatioir approached the ecstasy which was^ its con- 
summatipUv Oa the same ground, and for the same 
reason, the mystics asserted that their intellects were 
more clear-sighted when they slept than when they 
were awake, infinitely nearer to truth and to God; 
and heiH^e the respect they paid to dreams, and the 
care with which they endeavored to interpret them ; 
whence you see that mysticism ended, necessarily, 
in substituting the visions of reveries for science, as 
the result of intellectual action, as it had first substi- 
tuted contemplation for attention, in its mo4e of 
operation. 

Another trait of the mystics, immediately connected 
with those I have already described, was their con- 
tempt for precise language ; and this consequence of 
their principles, if not so immediate and direct, is 
still a necessary one; for a precise mode of expres- 
sion implies precise ideas, and these presuppose in- 
tellectual effort ; while, on the other hand, in the state 
of contemplation, all ideas are suggested under the 
form, of images, and images are confused ; their 
knowledge, then, was rather a sentiment than a clear 
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view, and sentiment forbids definite statement Pre- 
cision of language was, therefore, repugnant to the 
mystics; hence the obscurity of style, and the fond- 
ness for symbolic expression, which is peculiarly their 
eharacteristic. This trait, trifling as it may appear 
to be, deserved, nerertheless, this passing notice. 

Intellectual activity cannot be wholly subdued. The 
mystics were forced, therefore, to treat with it, and, 
since they could not wholly expel it, to diminish, as 
they could, its power. Not so, however, with physical 
activity. Depending wholly, as this does, on the will, 
it is only necessary to will its suppression to effect it. 
Here, then, the system could be put fully in practice ; 
and the mystics did not fail to do so. Physical inac* 
tion has been always considered, recommended, and 
practised by them, as one trait of the ideal life. To 
escape from the sphere of physical activity, it was 
necessary only to withdraw ta deserts and monasteries, 
and thus set themselves apart from all the motives to 
action which prompt men in society. Even in these 
retrofits, it was not without repugnance and regret that 
they performed even the indispensable acts of life, and 
usually intrusted the discharge of them to neophjrtes, 
who had not reached the state of perfection. The 
most saintly anchorites jealously sought this glory of 
pushing to extreme the habit of physical inactivity; 
and in the lives of the most famous may be found 
instances of excesses of this nature which can only 
be equalled by the Fakirs — the mystical sect of India. 
Together with this inaction, the annals of the desert 
and the monastery show us their habit of performing 
the most painful toils, arbitrarily imposed or volun- 
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tdrily uikiertaken; and tfaey were dictated bj the 
same spirit of desire to weaken the strength of the 
body and show the vanity of human effort. For this 
end, the anchorites of the Thebais imposed upon 
themselves, and upon those who came to unite with 
them, the duty of traversing vast distances, beneath 
the burning sun, to draw water from the Nile. And 
for what object, think you 1 To water a stick planted 
in the sand, which could not grow. What keener 
satire on human activity, I ask you, — what more 
striking synibol o( the fi-uitlessness of effort could 
be given, than this painful toil for an objecT so 
frivolous? Thus, even in their activity, did> these 
hermits seek to manifest that contempt for action, 
.which was a necessary consequence of the system 
of mysticism, and which the lives of its votaries man- 
ifested in a variety of forms. 

Need I show you how contempt for the sympathies 
and affections, the other grand spring of human 
action, equally q>peared in their conduct t Is it 
not pjain, that, to withdraw from the world, and live 
alone in the desert or the solitude of a cell, was 
to burst at once all social ties, and voluntarily to 
renounce them forever? There, as you know, were 
none to love ; no parent, spouse, nor child ; no 
brother, no friend;/ and there these affections, thus 
rendered powerless, Were to be utterly extirpated 
from the heart. This was a condition of mystical 
perfection ; and they were the greatest saints, who 
had best succeeded in extinguishing every sympathetic 
' affection in their nature. Is it not plain, too, that 
this mutilation of their spiritual being Mras a necessary 
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consequence of their opinion as to the present life, 
and the proper course of ham an conduct ? 

And now, gentlemen, sum up what remains of 
human nature, thus perfected and sanctified by the 
mystical creed, and you will see that it is all absorbed 
and condensed into one single state of mind — con- 
templation; and, if I might use the expression, I 
should say that all issues and outlets of active powers, 
desires, and faculties in the mind were wholly closed, 
•a?e this single one of contemplation. And thts 
is left open, only because it is beyond human power 
to close it. 

In fact, mysticism; availing itself of the power 
which God has given tis over our faculties by the 
exercise of will, used this power to condemn them 
to inaction, that is to say, to suppress aU our activity. 
One faculty only, in one mode of its action, resisted 
the attempt — the intellect; and mysticism, going 
to the utmost limit of its power, suppressed the one 
mode of its action which it could reach^ and tolerated 
the other only because it could not accomplish an 
impossibility in its destruction. Thus was all human 
activity reduced to one mode of intellectual action, 
namely, contemplation. But still our faculties are 
the necessary instruments for the satisfaction of our 
natural instincts. If, then, you reduce these^ instru- 
ments to a state of inaction, all satisfaction of our 
impulses becomes impossible. But, if one of these 
instruments is left in action, this, and this one alone, 
must labor for their gratification. By thus absorbing 
the whole of human activity in contemplation, mysti- 
cism forced our whole nature — the mind, the affections. 
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even the body — to seek m contemplation the gratiS- 
cation of their desires. All activity, I might say all 
human vitality, fmding this only outlet, and seeking 
vent in this single act, raised it at once to its highest 
stage of ecstasy and trance; and as, on the other 
hand, all the desires of human nature sought in it 
their satbfaction, the state of ecstasy was believed 
to include all kinds of good to which human nature 
involuntarily aspires. Ecstasy, to the eye of the 
mystic, was true science, moral perfection, union with 
God ; science^ virtue, knowledge, all ware combined 
in ecstasy. It satisfied the intellect, by bringing it 
into communication with the world of truth which was 
only revealed in the state of trance. It satisfied the 
activity of our n^ure, by exhibiting to it the state of 
perfection to which It wpiired. It satisfied the affec- 
tions, by the communion it offered with €k>d, the Being 
most amiaUe and lovely of all beings,— -a communion 
to be yet closer in uiother life. Thus the state of 
ec^asy satisfied all wants, and mysticism, though 
aj^earing to destroy, really destroyed no power; our 
activity, the tendeilcies of our nature, though turned 
from their natural pursuits, were tocrt eradicated, but, 
concentrated in contemplation, they put forth all 
their energy there, aind there found the satisfaction 
th^ craved. 

The most perfect symbol of mysticism was the 
anchorite who conceived the idea of livi^ upon 
the top of a <5olumn, and who passed long years 
there in total inactivity. Maceration of the body, 
isolation from the world, absolute passivity, entire 
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absorption of all the faculties and all the energies 
of the soul in a trance of twenty years, — here was 
mysticism imbodied ; and, as if to render the symbol 
complete, this column was reared upon the very 
borders of the East, — ^^that land which, from all 
ages, has been the home of mysticism. 

I feel sure, gentlemen, if you have understood what 
has now been said, that you will find nothing strange 
in the lives of the mystics, to which you have now the 
key and the ready explanation. I hasten to consider 
such consequences of this system as are more pecu- 
liarly moral. 

What is the strict consequence of this principle, 
^at man cannot accomplish his destiny on earth, 
and that his highest duty is to be resigned to his 
condition, and to wait patiently for the hour when 
God will deliver him? It follows, necessarily, that 
man is to submit, and not to act ; and, as all actions 
are equally fruitless, that there is no moral distinction 
between them. As a matter of fact, this is the 
consequence to which the mystics, who carried out 
their opinions fully, did actually come. Piolinus 
professed boldly this consequence of mystical doc- 
trines. He affirmed that there was no difference 
between actions, — that there could be no good nor 
evil, — and why? Because man has no end to pursue 
on earth, and therefore no motive to determine him. 
What, according to him, should man be? A wholly 
passive creature, resigned and submissive, surrendering 
himself to a course of events not controlled by him- 
self, but emanating from' God. Thus you see, that, 
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bj the confession of mystics themselres, their system 
led directly to a denial that mim could ha^e any 
duties in the present life« 

If any further proof is needed of the truth of this 
assertion, it may be found in the. conduct of another 
class of mystics, which, for the honor of humanity 
be it said, was infinitely smaller than the austere 
class. Setting out from the principle that there is 
no moral difference between actions, these men were 
led^ not to inactivity, but to licentiousness, and 
scrupled not to gratify every passion, whether bodily 
or mental, Bnd abandon themselves without restraint 
to the grossest indulgence. Of what importance, 
in truth, is. the conduct we pursue here on earth, 
if we have been placed here only to exist for a 
time, while awaiting a higher life? Why, with such 
conviotioiis, should we desire a man to resist the 
invitations of pleasure, and prefer a virtue of which 
he has no conception, when he feels himself under 
no obligation, present or future, to do one thing 
rather than another? Obligation is destroyed utterly 
by the principle of mysticism ; and it is therefore 
one of the most remarkable of the systems of belief 
through, which the human mind has been brought 
to a misconception of the law of obligation. 

It remains for me to show, in a few words, that, 
if such are the legitimate consequences of mysticism, 
the principle itself is false, and consequently inad- 
missible. 

It is true, then, — and once again observe, that 
every system has some truth for its foundation, — 
it is perfectly true, that man cannot attain the highest 
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good, and the complete destiny which his nature 
promises; and that the degree of good which is 
accessible must be gained by effort, that is to say, 
by painful, sel^imposed restraint This is true. But 
the consequence which the mystics deduce from this 
is false. Let us suppose that man, a^ he came from 
the hands of his Maker, had been placed in circum- 
stances entirely different from those of the present 
life, which presented no obstacle to the full satis- 
faction of his nature, and the complete develc^ment 
of his faculties, — in circumstances, that is to say, 
which would have allowed of his becoming imme- 
diately and completely happy, without any exertion 
on his own part, — what would have been the con- 
sequence ? Man would have always remained a thing, 
and would never have become what now it is his 
chief glory to be, — for it renders him like to Deity, — 
a persan. His condition would be as follows : by the 
mere fact of existence, his natural tendencies would 
be developed, and, impelled by them, his faculties 
would begin to act, and, without effort, would secure 
for the passions the good they craved. His nature 
would be happy, I will grant; it would never know 
the pain which it now experiences from the privation 
of good, nor the fatigue which now js the condition 
of existence; but man would have no part in deterr 
mining his own destiny. • Never would he know its 
true glory, never deserve its fulfilment. It is this very 
difficulty which we meet with, in attempting to ac- 
complish our destiny, that awakens us, — makes us 
comprehend our real end, discover the means of 
attaining it, take command of ourselves, govern our 
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faculties, and restrain our passions^ that we may 
succeed in the attempt, — it is this very difficulty, 
in a word, which calls out the personality of our 
being ; for all these acts are acts t>f our personality — 
the elements which constitute us persons. And it 
is in becoming a person that we become a cause — 
a cause properly so called — a free cause, intelligent, 
having an end and plan, foreseeing, deliberating, 
resolving, capable of merit or demerit, and responsible 
for acts, — in a word, something like to God — a 
moral and rational agent — a man. If any one 
prefers, to such a destiny as this .which the present 
life affords, the state of a watch, endowed with 
sensation, and enjoying the pleasure of feeling within 
it the operation of unimpeded movements, in which 
it has no agency itself, I will not dispute the point 
with him. But, for myself, I cannot hesitate; I 
prefer infinitely the first, and thank God that he 
has allotted it to me. From this view of life, it 
would appear that our present condition is not one 
of punishment, in which we are placed to expiate 
some unknown sin committed by our sires, but a 
place of probation, into which we were brought / 

that we might become like God. — moral persons — / 

intelligent, rational, and free. If we could conceive 
of a condition different from our present one, exempt 
from its miseries, in which, nevertheless, this moral 
creation could take place, then might we doubt this 
explanation of our present lot, and accuse God of 
severity. But, as it is impossible to conceive how 
this admirable creation of personality could take 
place, except under such conditions, the explanation 
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hoUfl good, and God's ways are jostiiied. If thk 
is so, gentlemen, then are there duties in our present 
state of being ; life is not intended for rest and inac- 
tion, but for the creation' of personality, by the exejr- 
cise of intellect and energy, that is, by rirtue. The 
system of mysticism 'is, then, com^^etdy erroneous 
and false, although it had its origin in two actual 
facts of human nature. 
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LECTURE VI. 



SYSTEM OF PANTHEISM. 



Gentlemen, 

I HAVE exhibited to you two of the BfBiems, 
whose principles im^^y tlie impossibility of a law of 
human obligation — the systems of necessity and of 
mysticism; and have told you that there ^ were two 
other systems which tend to the same conclusioo, 
namely, pantheism and i^eptteism. 

In the present lecture, I wish to direct your atten- 
tion to the first of these — the system of pantheism. 
It has appeared under different forms, both in ancient 
and modern times, and in every era has received 
various modifications from the different philosophers 
who have advocated it. It would not be difficult to 
distinguish, under all these different forms, the* es- 
sential principles of pantheism; and this, perhaps, 
would be the proper course; but I cannot resist the 
temptation of giving you an idea of the form under 
which .the genius of Spinoza has presented it. And 
I will attempt, therefore, by an exposition of the 
system of Spinoza, to introduce you to a knowledge 
of the general principles of pantheism. Two reasons 
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determtne me to ti&e this coarse: first, Spinoza's 
\ doctrines, which all speak of, though few have taken 
the pains to study and comprehend them, are ex- 
ceedingly obscure; and, secondly, no one among the 
philosophers who have professed pantheism, has de- 
veloped its principles with such an exact method, 
and in so original and perfect a shape. 

One work only of Spinoza's was published during 
his life-time, which bore the title Trtictatus theth 
hgiay-politictts. This was not so much an exposition 
of his system, as it was a halAphilosophical, half-his- 
torical treatise, based on its principles. But after his 
death, under the title of " Posthumous Works of 
Spinoza," sereral of bis writings were published ; and 
in these it is that we find his doctrines fiilly set forth. 
His system is particularly unfolded in the JEthic€h 
Ordine Oeometrico dem&nstraia, et in Qitingue Partes 
distincta. This work comprises, in five books, the 
most rigorous and complete, and, at the same time, 
the most obscure exposition of pantheism ever given. 
In the First Book, De Deo, Spinoza has defined 
the idea which we should form of God. In the 
Second, De Natura et Origine Mentis, he has 
deduced, firom the idea of God, the idea which we 
should hold of man. In the Third, De Natura et 
Origine Affectuum, the philosopher has explained 
the mechanism of the passions, which, in his view, 
embraces the operation of all phenomena in human 
nature. In the Fourth, De Servitute Humana, seu 
de Affectuum Viribus^ taking ifor his point of de- 
parture the laws of human nature, which he had 
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before described^ he shows the necessary order of 
its deyelopment, and the degree in which necessity 
influences the will of man. And, finally, in the 
Fifth Book, De Potentia InteUectus^ sen de Lihertate 
Humana, Spinoza has endeavored to show the nature 
and operation of free-^will. This portion of the 
work is extremely weak, and goes further, if I 
mistake not, than the principles} of his syste^pa, ad- 
mitted in their strictness, will allow. Such is the 
plan of the work. First, God; next, man; then, 
the laws of his nature; — these established, the in- 
Quence of necessity first, and,, next, the operation 
of free-will, in this nature; — such is the plan of the 
Ethica, On this foundation he has reared a system 
of politics and ethics, in a second work, also pub- 
lished, whiclf is, unfortunately, but a fragment. It 
is entitled Tractatus PoUticus, in quo demonstraiur 
guomodo Societas, ubi Imperium Monarchicum Locum 
habetf sicut et ea ubi Opiimi imperant, debet insiitui 
ne in Tyrannidem labaiur, et ut Pax, Libertasque 
Civium inviolata maneat* In these two works, es- 
pecially in the first,^ are we to look for the system of 
Spinoza. 

Spinoza's method is as follows : — He begins, as 
geometricians do, with the explanation of certain 
definitions and axioms ; he then proceeds to announce, 
successively, different propositions, which he demon- 
strates, and thence passes in course to the scholia 
and corollaries ; as he advances, each new demonstra- 
tion implies the. preceding one, and refers to it; so 
that, unless the prepositions already proved^ and the 
demonstration of them, are distinctly kept in mind. 
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it is impoasible to compceheBd what foHows. TUi 
i» the cause of the difficulty in undersUmding the 
work. And it would be somewhat presiimptoous^ 
e?en after the most attentire study, to assert that 
we understand Spinoza thoroughly. In this case, 
is in all cases where the attempt is made to apply 
iftathematical forms of reasoning to subjects for which 
tiiey are unsuitable, the geometrical method serves 
<>n]y to render the exposition complicated and obscure. 
In the summary sketch of the system which I am 
about to give, I can touch upon only the principal 
points of the system ; it would require a course 
6f many months to give you a thorough and detailed 
Ascription of it. In thus limiting myself, I cannot 
promise that what I say will be perfectly clear and 
exact. Such a promke would imply that there W9$ 
nothing contradictory in the system itself, which id 
<iot my c^inion; and it would suppose, also, thast 
I have a perfectly distinct idea of it myself, which 
is not the. case; for I am obliged to confess that, 
after the most attentive study that I have been able 
to give it, there are several portions of the system 
which still leave me in doubt, and to which I mxist 
give a yet Icmger examination. 'But it will be suffi- 
cient, for the object we have in view, that you should 
seize the chief outlines of the i^ystem; and I shall 
have done something towards enabling you to com- 
prehend its grand and obscure doctrines, if I awaken 
in you the desire to become acquainted with it, and 
put you in the right way to approach the study of it. 

Spinoza distinguishes three classes of existences. 
The first class are those which appear to us to have 
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a real existence^ while yet they can subsist only 
through and in so^me other being. The qualities 
of body, and whatever we call attributes, properties, 
phenomena, effects, compose this first class; they are 
neiter seen isolated, and possessed of independent 
existence, but always associated and united with 
something else, through which they have their being, 
axkd separated firom which we cannot conceive of 
them as having any being at all. It is not thus 
with the second class. These do appear to have an 
existence of their ' own, and seem independent of 
other beings; they ape actual being, as Spinoza 
says; they are, fot example, all bodies which we 
see around us — man himself. But, when we re* 
fleet upon it, we find that all such things have 
once begun to exkt, and that they cease to exist; 
in a word, we discover that it is not by themselves 
and of themselves that they hold and continue their 
existence. Man, for example, feels that he did not 
originate his own being; that he. does not preserve 
it; that he has not the power of continuing it; 
and that, therefore, existence is not essential, but 
accidental in hinL Although, therefore, such things 
do appeigr to exist independently, yet it is but an 
appearance ; and we find that, in truth, the existence 
which is in them is not of them.. 

Existences of these two classes are all which fall 
within the sphere of our observation. But reason 
goes beyond them, and, reflecting that the existence 
of all such beings as w& gain a knowledge of through 
observation is a derived one; that it is accidental 
and transient in them; that none of them possess 
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k 9B their essence ; — conclades that somewhere there 
arast be a selfi^xistent being. Hence the idea of a 
third class, the peculiar characteristic of which is 
•elf-existence. 

It is this third class which Spinoza fir^t considers; 
ftnd he prores at once that there cannot be more 
Uian one such being. For, says he, beings are dis* 
tinguished by their attributes. Now, what do these 
attributes manifest? The essential nature of the 
being. If, then, two beings had the same essence, 
they would have the same attributes, of necessity; 
they could not then be distinct fVom one another; 
they would not be two, but one. We cannot suppose, 
therefore, that there are two beings whose essence is 
•elf^xistence. The being whose essence is existence, 
then, is one ; and, as we can only properly call that 
a substance which is self-existent, there is but one 
substance, which is Ood. 

The unity of substance being thus proved, Spinoza 
demonstrates successively that it is necessary and 
infinite. It is necessary, because, to conceive of that 
which is self-existent as not being, is to annihilate it ; 
•nd it is infinite, because, as it i» possessed of all 
being, nothing can iefxist beyond itself. To be finite, 
it must be limited by some other being; and, as it 
contains all existence, nothing which does exist can 
be exterior to it, or limit it. 

Unity, necessity, and infinity of substance, being 
thus demonstrated, Spinoza proves yet further that 
being is eternal, since it is necessary and infinite; 
independent, since it is one and infinite ; and, finally^ 
that it is simple and indivisible. For, if it was 
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composed of parts, he says^ these parts would be 
of the same nature, or of a different one. If they 
were of the same nature, then there would be several 
beings essentially self^existent, wbieh has been proved 
Impossible ; and, if its parts were of a different nature, 
taken together they would not be equal to the whole, 
and Would not produce it. Spinoza enters fully 
into a discussion of these essential properties of th* 
ene substance, and demonstrates them successively. 
Obliged as I am to limit myself, I cannot follow him 
in the developnwents of his reasoning. / 

God being thus self-existent, his essence being 
existence, and the one substance being endowed with 
tdl the properties which I have mentioned, Spinoza 
itext proceeds to inquire whether the being, thus 
proved to have extension, has also thought; and he 
shows that it is impossible to attribute to him- ex* 
clusively either extension or thought For, he argues, 
if the self^xistent being was in his essence exclusively 
thought, then it would follow that there could be 
no extension ; and, on the other hand, if his essence 
was exclusively extension, it would then follow that 
there could be no thought. Consequently, thought 
and extmision must be considered as attributes of the 
same being. Since this being is infinite, all his 
attributes must be so too; and thought and exten»on, 
therefore, are the infinite attributes of this being. 

Spinoza admits, that it is not according to the 
common idea to attribute thought and extension to 
the same being ; but he does not respect this prejudice. 
What can be more different, he says, than a found 
form aqd a square oee? And yet both are modes 
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of the same thing, namely, extension. The idea of 
substance impliea only one property, that of exist- 
ence; and existence is as necessarily implied by 
extension and by thought, as extension is by a round 
form or a square one. 

We have an idea of these two attributes of being, 
because our observation embraces extended substances 
and thinking substances. But these cannot be the 
only two attributes of the self-existent being, for as 
he is infinite he must have an infinity of attributes. 
It is, then, a characteristic of the self-existent being; 
that he has an infinity of attributes, which are infinite, 
each in its own sense, and which all manifest, in a 
peculiar way, the essence of this being, which is 
existence. Thus a being who is one, simple, eternal, 
infinite, with an infinity of attributes, which all 
express in some particular manner, the essential 
character of this bciing, — existence, and among these 
attributes, extension and thought, the only two of 
which we have any knowledge; — such a being, ac- 
cording to Spinoza, is God, * in the only idea we can 
form of him ; and this idea is the fundamental one 
of his system. 

God being the only substance, and comprehending 
in himself all existence, it follows that nothing exists 
except through him and in him ; or, in other words, 
that he is the inherent cause of all, or rather the 
substance of all which has being. There is not, and 
cannot be, then, more than one being, which is God, 
and the universe is only an infinitely varied manifes- 
tation of the infinite attributes of this being. Nothing, 
then, which includes existence, says Spinoza,, can be 
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d^kied of God ; and whatever includes it appertain 
to him and comes from him. God is not only, then, 
a^ cause which originates all existence ; he is also the 
caase which sustains it in heing; in other words, 
he is at once cause and suhstance of all that is. 
Beside God — if any thing can be^said to exist beside 
him : — are only his attributes ; and beside these attri* 
butes, there can be nothing except different mddes 
of their manifestation. God, therefore, who is the 
only substance, the infinite attributes of this sub- 
^SbDce, and the modes of manifestation of these 
attributes, are the only possible existences. There 
is and can be nothing more. 

Spinoza next inquires as to the manner in which 
this necessary being, whose essence is existence, 
develops himself; and prores that, being in himself 
ikeee^ary, h6 can only^act through and by the necean 
Miry laws of his nature, and, consequently, that he 
cannot be free in the sense in which we understand 
thftt word. He ridicules the idea which we form of 
Cod, as of a being who acts for a certain end, and 
because he wills to accomplish that end, but who could 
yeJt prefer another, and, consequently, act in another 
way. He finds this idea wholly incompatible with 
^e idea he has formed of such a being, which he 
regards as th^ only legitimate idea; and he affirms 
that it inevitably follows, from the necessary nature of 
such a being, that all the acts and ideas, which are 
successively, developed in him, arise necessarily ; so 
that nothing which originates from him is produced by 
free choice; and the word «w7/, therefore, in its com- 
jnon acceptation^ cannot be attributed to him. And 
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yet Spinoza asserts that, in another sense of the word 
liberty, the sense in which he always employs it, 
God is the only free being. In truth, he says, all 
thoughts, acts, and possible developments of God, 
emanate from his own peculiar nature, and not from 
the influence of another nature acting upon him. 
God is, then, free, in the sense that whatever he does 
is determined solely by the laws of his own nature 
and essential , character. The natqre of man being 
limited, as we constantly see it, his acts are deter* 
mined by external causes, and not by himself; and 
those causes depend on others, and yet others, till 
they are traced back to God, while the acts of God 
are determined only by his own nature. The acts 
of God, therefore, are at once free and necessary, 
and free, for the very reason that God is a necessary 
being. But, as you readily see, there is no similarity 
between this liberty which Spinoza attributes to 
God, and liberty as we have conceived of it. 

It follows, from this view, that in God there can 
be neither moral good nor evil. For moral good^ 
and evil imply a choice between different courses 
of conduct ; and, since God acts through the necessary 
laws of his nature, he cannot but do what he actually 
does ; cannot, consequently, act with a view to a cer- 
tain end, therefore, no^ with a purpose to accomplish 
it; and he cannot, therefore, be either morally good 
or morally bad; and, in attributing to Mm, in an 
infinite degree, the moral qualities which we are 
conscious of ourselves, we indulge fancies wholly 
unworthy of the dignity of God, and incompatible 
with his nature. God wills nqt ; acts not from do- 
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81^ ; has no desire, passion, nor disposition. God 
i^; and, this once admitted, all that originates from 
him is a necessary consequence of his being. 

If God's nature is developed thus necessarily, and 
if nothing exists which does not spring from him, 
it follows that nothing which is accidental can exist 
or occur. In other words, all finite existences and 
their acts, ^e made and caused by the necessury 
laws of the divine nature, — God producing directly 
whatever is derived immediately from his nature 
and infinite attributes, and indirectly the finite modes 
of being of these attributes. We call that contingent 
and accidental, says Spinoza, of which we cannot 
comprehend the necessity ; but all which does happen, 
must happen, and happen, too, exactly in that way. 
Hence, from the same principles, it appears that the 
world is eternal, and that the idea of creation is 
chimerical ; for that which at any time did not exist, 
could never have begun to exist, and there can be 
nothing beside the being who is one and infinite. 

Perhaps, from Ais one might be led to" suppose 
that, therefore, the universe is God, and that God 
is only the universe. This opinion Spinoza earnestly 
repels. The universe, he says, is not God, but only 
the necessary modes of being of his attributes. God 
is one, simple, infinite; his modes of being are 
diverse, complex, finite. God is a necessary being 
in a twofold manner; because he is self-existent, 
and because he cannot be conceived of as not 
existing ; his modes of being are necessary, only 
because they arc derived necessarily from his laws ; 
but in one sense they are contingent, that is, they 
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can be conceiired af either as beiii|r <>r not being. 
God is equally distinot from his attributes; God is 
infinite, in the absolute sense of that word ; his attri- 
butes, although infinite^ each in its own way, are 
really finke, since they are many, and one limits 
the other, each e}q>res8ing, under one face ondy^ the 
essence of God, which is existence. The modes are 
to the attributes what the attributes are to God; 
and as these attributes are only manifestations of God, 
and finite in relation to him, so the different modes 
of each attribute ejq>ress only that attribute, and 
are finite, not only in rdation to God, but also in 
relati^ to that attribute. 

It follows, from the relation here described, between 
God and his attributes, that, as each of them is only , 
a manifestation of God's nature, which is in itself 
one, God can be conceived of now under one of 
these attributes, and now under another, bat still 
as remaining himself, simj^e^ and unchanged, amidst 
the diversity of attributes, which are only different 
maniiSestations of one nature, and different develop- 
ments of one cause. If this is so, there must be a 
perfect harmony and corre^ondence between the 
series of the successive modes of one of these attri- 
butes, and the series of the successive modes of ail 
the others. This Spinoza affirms, and he demonstrates 
it in the case of the two attributes of God, with which 
alone we are acquainted — thought and extension. 

The modes pf thought are ideas, and the condition 
of every idea in God, as in us, must be something 
objective. What can be objective to the thought 
X)f God? Only his own being, that is 'to say, his 
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essence, and all which necessarily arises from it. The 
idea of God, then, is one and infinite, considered 
in relation to the essence of God, which is one and 
infinite ; but it is manifold in relation to the difierent 
attributes of God. Hence the modes of the thought 
of God, or, in other words, the series of his ideas. 
As the seiries of the ideas of God r^resent the 
successive modes of his different attributes, the order 
and connection of the one must be reciprocally the 
same as that of the other. Whiat God does as a 
being having extension, he thinks as a being pos- 
sessed pf intelligence ; and what he thinks as sui 
intelligent bdng, he does as a being having exten- 
sion; t^ series of his acts and that of his ideas 
beteg determined by the same necessity, or, to speak 
more correetiy, the idea and the act being only the 
affflne phenomenon under a twofold aspect, as thought 
and extension are one being under two different 
nani£sstations. The circle is a mode of God as 
he is possessed of extension ; the idea of a circle 
is the correi^nding mode of God as thought ; and 
to these two modes there must be a corresponding 
mode in every other possible attribute of God. 
Whether we conceive, therefore, of God's nature, 
under the attribute of extension or of thought, or 
of any other attribute, there will always be the 
same series, order, connection, and necessary devel- 



But the thoughts of God have not ohly the prop- 
erty of r^resenting all his other attributes and their 
■lodes; they cwa also represent themselves. God, 
in other words, thinks not only of his essence, an4 
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of all which issaes from it, but also of his own 
thoughts; and this must be so, for otherwise his 
ideas would be less extensive than his nature, and 
he would be ignorant of one of his own attributes — 
intelligence. The divine thought, then, is conscious 
of itself and of its modes, in the same way that it has 
knowledge of all the other attributes and mo<^ of 
God. And this property of sdf-consciousness which 
belongs to thought it preserves universidly. It is 
essential to its nature. 

These considerations, as to the nature and being 
of God, and much else on the same subject, which 
I omit, are exhibited in the First Book of the 
" Ethics," and, in the first part of the Second Book. 
I will now proceed, having thus given you an idea 
of his reasoning as to the laws and necessary nature 
of God, to show you how all bodies and maa are 
viewed in Spinoza's system. 

We have seen the manner in which Spinoza, ab- 
stracting the idea of existence from those' of extension 
and of thought, proceeds to the idea that God is a 
being whose essence is existence, of whom thought 
and extension are only attributes. By the same 
process of reasoning, applied to what we call body 
and spirit, he shows that these two pretended entities 
are only modes of thought and of extension. 

Let us take, he says, any body ; fof example, some 
wax. It has this, in common with all other bodies, 
that it is extended; but, evidently, this is not its 
characteristic, and, consequently, not its constituent 
dement; for then it would follow that whatever 
is extended is wax. Extension, th^n, is simply t!tte 
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gFOHnd-work of body; and that which constitutes 
each particular body, is a certain manner of extension, 
er of this something which all bodies have in common. 
A body of any kind, then, is not extension, but a 
certain mode of extension ; and, as extension is an 
attribute of God; it fdlaws that all bodies are only 
didSerent modes of this attribute of God. 

It is exactly the same with spirits. The common 
property of all spirits is thought; but it is not this 
which distinguishes and constitutes different spirits* 
For, if any supposed spirit was thought, and thought 
OBly, it would follow that dl thought was this spirit, 
which is not and cannot be true. All spirits, there*' 
fore, are only different modes of thought, which is 
an attribute of God. 

It is easy now, these positions being once estab- 
'lished, to understand the idea which Spinoza forms 
of the Aggregate of bodies and of spirits, which 
makes up the world as it falls under our observation. 
The basis of all possible bodies is extension, an attri- 
bute of €rod ; the basis of all spirits is thought, also 
an attribute of God. A body or spirit is, then, 
only a portion and definite mode of the twofold 
development of God, as a being of intelligence and 
a being of extension. A body, in other words, is a 
portioa of the divine extension, or of the infinite 
series of movements which arise out of it; and a 
i^irit is a portion of the divine thought, or of the 
infinite series of ideas developed from it. Extension 
and' thought are two piu'allel streams, of which each 
separate body and spirit are the waves ; and as, in 
•treams, each wave is determined by that which impels 
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it fbrwan^d, and this by some other, and thas btckward 
to the soaree, so the series of moremeiits or ideas 
constituting each body and spirit is detenmned by 
anterior movements or ideas, -^ anterior while them- 
selves depending on others which preceded, themi 
-— - and thus upward to God, who is the sole cause, oi 
all that happens, as he is the sole substance of all 
that is. ---^ 

Hence is it, says Spinoza, that, when we attempt 
to discover the cause of any material change, or 
of any idea, we find it always in some antecedent 
change or idea, and this in the degree in which we 
are jenabled to advance, until we reach the point 
where the succession of efiects and causes is lost 
to view. 

You can readily see the notion of man to^ which 
such a doctrine leads. Man is composed of body 
and of spirit What is this body ? what is tins 
soul ? The reply is easy. That Which I call myself, 
Or my soul, is not a substance, as we imagine — for 
tfiere is but one substance ; and if my soul, therefore^ 
is a substance, then all substance is me. And neither 
Is it thought ; or else all thought would be me. it 
is only, then, and can only be, the succession of those 
ideas Which we are accustomed to say it haS) biit 
which really constitute it. My soul, at any one 
moment, is the sum of the ideas which^ are then in 
me. If the wax had the power of perceiving itself^ 
it would believe itself to be the substance sub- 
je<ited to different forms, while it is only these very 
forms. 

My body, in the same way, is neither a substance 
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nor extensLOH, but merely a sitceession of certain 
definite modes of extension. It grows from smaller 
to larger dimensions, from youth to age, and undergoes 
perpetud changes, like the soul, only not so apparent- 
ly. It is but the stream and course of these modifi- 
cations which are moving on, as the soul is but a 
Current of ideas.. 

But this body and soul, which are apparently two, 
really are but one ; in other words, what we call the 
body and the soul are but two aspects of one and the 
same thing. As, in God, the series of developments 
in one of his attributes corresponds perfectly with the 
series of developments in all the others, so, hi that por- 
tion of the development of the Deity which man is, the 
B^ies of ideas constituting the soul corresponds exa<^y 
to the series of motions constituting the body. Yet 
more; one of these series is bat the image of the 
other. There can no more be ideas without an 
object in us than in God. Now, what is or can be 
the proper object of human ideas, if not the human 
bodyt If there is, then, in us a series of ideas 
constituting our spirits, it is because there is also 
in us a series of transformations, changes, and affec- 
tions, constituting the body. The idea which is in 
us at any given moment is nothing more than the 
intellectual form of the material movement then 
taking place. Poi^n to yourself an idea of God, 
as developing himself through the two attributes of 
thought and of extension, and arrest by thought a 
definite portion of this infinite development, which 
may endure for a time, and you have a man. Now, 
as all the attributes of God are but different mani- 

o2 
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festttions of the same thing, and ts the derelopment 
of one is only the development of the other in another 
form, it follows that it must' be the same in that 
portion of the divine development which constitutes 
us* We are, then, one simple thing under a twofold 
aspect — the intellectual and material ; and that which 
is an idea under one aspect is always a movement 
onder the other, and the reverse. 

\Ve have seen that, in God, the attribute of thought 
represents all the real or possible modes of the other 
attributes of God, and yet more the modes peculiar 
to thought itself; for it is the very nature of thought 
to represent its own modes, as well as all other modes. 
This, peculiar nature of thought is preserved in U8» 
As, in God, thought con^nrehends itself, so, in u% 
our thought is self-conscious. At the same time» 
then, that the series of ideas constituting our minds 
represents the series of our corporeal emotions, do 
these ideas also represent themselves; hence our 
minds have knowledge of themselv^, in addition to 
ft knowledge of the peculiar object to which they 
are directed — that is, the body. This i^ the phe- 
nomenon of sel^^consciousness, by which we become 
acquainted with ourselves, while, at the same time» 
we gain knowledge of what is not ourselves; and 
tills phenomenon is reproduced necessarily among all 

, beings who are modes of the divine thought. 

What, then, gentlemen, are we, according to Spi- 
noza? We are a mode of the divide thought^ corre- 

j^nding to a mode of the divine extension, which 
determines the thought, and is its proper object 
The mode of extension is our bodies; the mode of 
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tboaght is our minds ; and these two perfectly corre- 
sponding modes are one and the same phenomaKm^ 
which we call man. 

The peculiaur characteristic distinguishing man firooi 
bodies, properly so called, is, that these latter are 
modes of divine extension only. The modes of ex«* 
toasion do not necessarily include the corresponding 
modes of divine thought. Tliis we see by the beings 
around us, which are simply extended. Man, who 
unites in himself these two modes, has twice as much 
real being as bodies simply extended, and inehidittg 
but one mode. 

fi^iying thus ei^lained Spinoza's idea of man, 
I might leave my con^deration of. his metaphysical 
system here^ and enter into no tother detail of hit 
<q>inions upon the body . and soul. But there are 
a few m<^e points^ which I feel I ought not to leave 
untouched. 

Our bodies, according to Spinoza, are not simple^ 
bAt iare. composed of a number of other bodies, vrhioh 
are all di&rent modes of extension. When several 
bodies are united together, so as to experience the 
same impressions and emotions, they form an inA* 
▼iduid; and, so long as the form of the individual 
exists, the individual exists, however much the parts 
of which he is composed are changed, increased, or 
lessened. The human body depends upon the form 
it assumes rather than upon the elements which 
compose it. And it is through this form, which 
is but a result of the union of several bodies, or 
complex modes of extension, that it is distinguished 
fipom other coinpound bodies. 
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All changes occurring in ouY bodies may be 

re8ol?ed, according to Spinoza, into movements; and 

these movements are determined by other bodies 

impressing it; and these again are put in motion by 

1 yet others; and so on. Spinoza caUs these move- 

I ments affections ; and says that the nature and 

I number 'of tfi^ affections depend both upon the 

nature of the body experiencing them, and upon 

that of the bodies producing them; so that the 

nature of each aflfection indicates the nature both 

of the subject afifected, and of the causes which 

affbct it. 

As our ideas have no other object than the affections 
of our bodies, it follows that the more susceptible 
the body is of affections, the more susceptible the 
mind is of ideas ; and, therefore, that our minds 
acquire more ideas, in proportion as our bodies are 
affected by a greater number of external bodies; 
In other words, the ideas which constitute the human 
mind are more complex and rich, in proportion ^s the 
i^ections of the body arc more and more various. 

Every simple idea is, accc^ding to Spinoza, an 

idea of some corporeal affection ; but this idea includes 

several other ideas, besides this one of the affection : 

V first, an idea of the body which is affected ; secondly, 

T^an idea of the body which has produced the aflR^tipn ; 

n thirdly, an idea of the mind, since every idea is sel^ 

conscious, and forms one element of the mind, which 

itself is only the succession of ideas. 

We see from this how it was that Spinoza was 
led to say that we have no immediate knowledge 
except through bodily affection, and that it was from 
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the idea of our bodily afections that all humigi 
knowledge took its origin. This idea is^ you see^ 
fuH of instruction, as it leacb directly to the ideas 
of our own minds, of our bodies^ and of other 
bodies. I b^ you to notice that this is exactly the 
c^^ion of -Condillac ; -and. we need only substitute 
the word sensfttim for affection, which represents 
the same thing, in the following passage from the 
Bthica, and we should ^ think we were reading from 
the Trait e de Sensations. **We know our own 
bodiies only through its affections, we know external 
bodies only through the affections of our own, and 
we know our spirits only through the idea of these 
affections." This resemblance to Condillac's system, 
which you may trace in the opinion of Spinoza, that 
the soul is the sum af the ideas which are brought 
together at any one. moment^ will continually strike 
you as I present other points of his metaphysical 
system. 

If the whole of intellectual effort was limited to 
the operation now described, we shotdd, acc<miing 
ta Spinoza, have only confused and inadequate ide^s. 
The knowledge that we obtain of our own and <>ther 
bodies, from the ideas of our affections, is indirect, 
and, as such, incomplete, and therefore confused^ 
and, for the same reason, the ktiowledge that they 
give us of the affections, which they represent, is 
equally imperfect and obscure. For an adequate 
idea of these affections would suppose an adequate 
knowledge of the subject affected, and of the causes 
producing the affections. And, finally, since the 
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i4ea of the affisctions of our body is inadequate 
and obscure, the idea of these ideas, which ia the idea 
of our . own minds, must be also obscure and inade- 
quate. So that if human knowledge remaiils dways 
in the state in which simph perception , to use the 
words of Spinoza, gives it to us, we should have only 
such confused ideas, as all the ideas* of our affections, 
of our minds, of our bodies, and of other bodies^ 
must be. . 

Fortunately, according to Spinoza^ our ideas are 

not limited to those which we receive when we are 

I made to perceive (ad percipiehdum) hy the current of 

, eternal movements. We obtain ideas having a very 

^ ; different character, when we are determined from 

\ within to conceive {ad tnteUigendum) of agreements 

j and differences, by a simultaneous contemplation of 

/ several ideas. In this case we can arrive at adequate 

' and clear ideas. 

Spinoza admits, then, that, after the particular and 
immediate ideas of the affections of our body, and 
all others implied by these, have been introduced, 
they are submitted to a process by which we are ena- 
bled ta form general ideas, which^ are adequate and 
clear. Thus three points are established in the sys- 
/ tem of Spinoza: first, that all Oiur knowledge comes 
from the affections of our bodies; second, that all 
^^ simple ideas, and all such ideas of our mind, of our 
own body, or of other bodies, as naturally rise out 
of these simple ideas, are essentially inadequate and 
O obscure ; third, and last, that the only ideas which 
can be clear and adequate are general ideas, such 
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as we deduce. from the fonner kind of ideas, by an 
inward effort, subsequent to perception, and distin€l- 
from iti 

The nature of this process of mind is the most 
obsoure .part of Spinoza's doctrine; and I think I 
da not deceive myself in -asserting, that here is the . 
source of the whole difficulty which is Jdt in under- 
standing hb system. All other portions of it become 
intelligible, if we give them attentive and patient 
sUxdy. 

It has been a question whether ^inoza conmders 
this mental process as a necessary and spontaneous 
one, or whether he thinks that we must contribute 
our own efforts to aid it, thus ascribing to man some 
influence and power in the formation of his own 
ideas. If we consider only the principles of the 
system, and the expressions which Spinoza employs 
to describe this process of the mind, obs<»ire as Uiey 
are, we shall be led to the first opinion. Since all 
our ideas are determined by the series of the affec* 
tions..o£ our body, and since these are determined 
by external causes, which are determined by God, 
it is evident that all our ideas must be deterstiined 
by God. But there is a still greater objection to 
the idea that they are determined by ourselves. Our 
minds are only the sum of our ideas ; before we can 
suppose that the mind has any influence over the 
formation of our ideas, we must suppose it distinct 
fi!om them ; for it is impossible to imagine that a mind, 
which- is but an aggregate of ideas, can aid in the 
formation. of those very ideas of which it is itself 
the effect, result, and product. If true, then, to the 
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principles of his sjrstem, Spinoza coukl not, withoot 
a strange contradiction, attribute to the mind any 
participation in the process to which the simple ideas 
of perception are subjected ; and,, aai I said before, 
HI his description of this process, there is no expres* 
aion which would authorize us to say that he had 
falien- into this contradiction. But when he comes 
to the moral part of his system, which I shall describe 
in my next lecture, we are induced ^o adopt an oppop 
site opinion ; for in thir portion of his work, Spinoza 
evidently ascribes to man a certain kind of influence 
over the formation of his ideas. He there says that 
lAcrty is this power exerted by us ov^r our ideas; 
he recommends that we sho^d turn away our minds 
from certain id^m, and fix them upon others ; and he 
gives an essay upon the proper conduct of the mind^ 
and it is upon this idea of their power to direet and 
form certain ideas, that Spinozi^s whole system of 
ethics is founded. Had Spinoza been a less exact 
reasoner, we should not hesitate to say, that he had 
here, like many other philosophelrs, been inconsistent, 
and had contradicted his own principles; but .we must 
be more cautious in making this charge upon such 
a writep.as the author of the "Ethics;" and when 
we reflect upon the enormity of such a contradiction, 
we can hardly escape the impression that this vigorous 
mind was deceived b}^ some logical illusion, which 
it would be very destriable to discover. If there was, 
to his mind, such an illtlsion any where, it was, 
doubtless, in his idea of the intellectual process by 
which jgeneral ideas are produced. And it is for this 
reason^ that 1 cadi this portion of his system the most 
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obserare ; for it is here only that we meet with real 
difficulties in the way of GomfHrehending it. I coa* 
feas, gentlemen, that I ha^e not bemi able to surmount 
these difficulties; the illusion by which Spinoza was 
deceived, I have not been ab)e to discover. The 
opinion he seems to have formed, and which I will 
now describe, of the nature oi the intellectual opersr 
tion by which the mind is raised from particular and 
iinmediate to ultimate and g^ieral ideas, is perfectly 
consistent with the principles of his system, and 
leaves wholly une]q>lained the contradiction into 
which, as I shall show in the next lecture, he has 
fellen. 

Humatt knowledge would be reduced to the immedi* 
ate notions ^fperc^tion only, if, ailer these ideas were 
obtained, there was no mode of preserving or recalling 
them. But this can be done, and in this way: The 
acticm of extern^ causes upon the body h^ the el&ct 
of modifying the state of those parts of the body upon 
which they ««t ; and the imfMression produced hf them 
does not disappear altog^her wi^ the action of the 
causes; when this action is strong or frequent, the 
impr^sion remains after the action, and the parts 
a&cted findly adjpike a permanent diisposition for 
receiving these impreesiiHis. These remaining infiur 
ences on the i^ections become ideas in t^ mind 
equally with the Sections themselves. 

The ideas correspcmding to these surviving impres- _ 

ttons of the afiections Spinoza ealls images or mmesi*- '^f**^*''^'^^ 
brances — ideas, properly so called, which represent i;v— ^**^ 
d>e affections tbi^elves; and they constitute what 
)ie i&tiommUm the imogisMtim or mmm-y, 
VOL, I. ' — "» — ""^" 
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One other fact in ouf nature completes the expla- 
nation of the operation of memory, and that is the 
analogy existing among the corporeal dispositions 
which constitute certain affections. By reason of this 
analogy, whenever we experience one kind of affec- 
tion, analogous to others which we have often felt, 
and which have thus lefl in the body a disposition 
to reproduce them, the former affection causes the 
body to replace itself in a condition to receive the 
latter, so that these last are renewed mechanically; 
^md, since they in turn may awaken other analogous 
ones, it follows that one single affection may produce 
the impression of a thousand different ones ; and 
) hence the mind experiences^ subsequent to the recep- 
tion of an idea, long trains of images and remem- 
I brances ; and this constitutes the phenomena of the 
' association of ideas, of imagination, and of memory. 
Thus our minds, at any one moment, are made up, 
not only of the ideas of the affections which have been 
impressed, and of other ideas which these imply, but 
also of a greater or less number of remembrances, 
that is to say, of ideas of past affections. 

But these ideas are, as we ha;ve said, self-conscious. 
And consciousness, while comprehending them, com- 
prehends also the agreements and differences between 
them, and, consequently, between whatever objects 
they represent. Hence a new class of ideas — ideas 
of relation, or general ideas — ideas which are ultimate 
and wholly distinct from the immediate ideas acquired 
from perception. 

Such, gentlemen, is that intellectual effort which 
I before alluded to : perception gives us the materials, 
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and the operation consists wholly in brin^g together 
these materials, by the influence of memory and 
making a comparison. 

But this comparison is wholly mechanical, and 
Spinoza has taken care to state that it is so. There 
are not ideas recalled and compared on the one side, 
and a mind recalling and comparing them on the 
other. The impressions left on the affections are 
necessarily awakened in the body, and these are 
necessarily represented by ideas in the mind, and 
these ideas are necessarily compared by their mere 
juxtaposition, whence result ideas, necessarily formed, 
of their agreements and differences; and this is all. 
There is nothing here in any way resembling the 
intervention of the mind. The mind continues to 
be the sum of our ideas, and this sum is only in- 
creased by a new class of ideas. This is all. 

I need hardly say that these general ideas, once 
formed, are subject to the same law with immediate 
ideas; that is, they can be recalled like them, and 
can produce, as they do, when brought together, 
ideas yet more general, which, in turn, may give 
rise to others yet mor*. general, and so on ; let it be 
remarked, however, that all these ideas, however gen- 
eral, have one characteristic, which is, that they are 
not immediate, that is, not simple perceptions, but 
derived, or conceptions, as Spinoza calls them. 

We have seen that Spinoza considers all immediate 
ideas as essentially inadequate and confused. It is 
not necessarily so, according to him, with derived 
ideas, whose formation we have now explained; 
these may be clear and adequate, and for this 
reason. 
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What is die truth of an ideat a^s Sptnoza. It 10 
the conformity of the id^ to whatewr it represaits ; 
hut since the condition of the ori^n <if an idea im 
the existence of the object awakening it, there can 
' be no idea without something of which it is the 
representation ; every idea has, therefore, some truth ; 
the only dilSerence between ideas is this, that some 
represent completely their object, t^ile others do 
not; the former are adequate ideas, the latter are 
inadequate; ideas then are false only from their 
deficiency in not representing the idiole of their 
object; so far as they do represent it, they are 
true; their truth is positive, their ^ds^iess is neg^ 
ative. 

There is im idesitity, therefore, between an adequate 

idea and a complete or true idea, on the one side^ 

> and between an inadequate and Mae idea, on the others 

/ \ But how can we tell whether an idea is adequate or 

/ V inadequate ? By what sign or criterion shall we 

^ T I j«<^ge "? By its clearness, says ^noza. Whence, 

\J < then, comes the c(»ifusion of some ideas? Soldy 

^ from their incompleteness, that is to say, their inade* 

quate representation of theii objects; for if they 

represented the whole of their object, they could 

not be obscure. Every clear idea is, therefore, aa 

adequate one, and every confused idea an inadequate 

one. It is by their clearness or their confosion, 

then, that '^e are to determine whether our ideas 

are true or false, adequate or inadequate. 

If our immediate ideas cannot be adequate, it roust 
be as Spinoza has proved, because they corre^>ond 
to particular objects, all the circumstances and details 
of which we cannot fully know ; and it is in cons^ 
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quence of their inadequacy that they are all essentially 
obscure and imperfectly true. On the contrary, our 
derived ideas may be adequate, and, consequently, 
dear, for the reason that they represent not particular 
objects, and, therefore, very complicated ones, bat 
general ones, much less complex than particulars, 
and becoming less and less so as they become more 
general. 

Let us take, for example, the particular facts which 
we call the affections of the body. We cannot per- 
fectly know any one of these affections, precisely 
because it is a particular affection. IBut suppose 
several inadequate ideas of many affections brought 
together by memory ; the agreement of these different 
ideas will then a{^ar, lAd create a general idea^of 
whatever is in common among these affections, that 
is to say, of that particular characteristic which con- 
stitutes them affections. This common and constitu- 
ent characteristic is infinitely more simple than either 
pf the particular phenomena in which it is manifested ,- 
and we can, therefore, for this reason, form a much 
less inadequate idea of it, and, consequently, a much 
less confosed and false one. 

Bring now this general idea of an affection into 
comparison with other general ideas of the same 
kind, analogous to it, and there will evidently arise 
an idea, the object of which will be still simpler, and 
which will have still greater chance, therefore, of 
being adequate, clear, and true. Whence it may be 
seen that our ideas are more adequate, true and clear, 
in proportion as the object is more general, and as 
they, consequently, become more general themselves. 
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Suohy geBtlemen, according to mj understaoding 
of it, is the logic of Spinoza. It is, I should 
say, — and you will easily see that it is, — perfecl- 
ly consistent with his ontology. For, if there is 
but one substance developing itself under an infinity 
of attributes, of which the particular objects around 
us are only infinitely varied modes, that which is 
the most general, that is to say, the whole itself, 
oar God, is also the most simple and real> and that 
which b the most particular and coipplex, that is 
to say, bodies and minds, must also be most comply 
and phenomenal; so that what is most simple and 
real, according to the common notion, is precisely 
what is least real and most complex, according to 
Spinoza; and real being and unity increase, in his 
▼iew, in the same proportion as abstraction and 
multiplicity do in ours. The world, to him, is only 
the multiplied developments of a single being, while, 
to us, this being is the collection of a multiplicity 
of individual beings. Real being, to our minds, 
is in the elements of the whole, while the whole 
itself is an abstraction. To Spinoza, real being 
consists in this whole, which is itsdf being, while 
all else is only phenomenal, and more and more 
phenomenal as it is more and more individuaL 

I have now said, gentlemen, aU that I proposed 
to say upon the meti^hysical portion of Spinoza's 
system. In my next lecture, I will unfold and exhibit 
its moral part. 
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LECTURE VII. 



the same subject continued. 

Qbntlbmxn, 

In mj last lecture, I finished wh«t I lubd 
proposed to say of the metaphysical and logical 
system of Spinoza. I proceed now to attempt to 
give you some general idea c^ the moral part of his 
system. The long developments into which I allowed 
mysdf to be led, at our last meeting, warn me to 
limit myself in this discussion, Unless I intend giving 
an undue place in my course to the doctrine of this 
philosopher. 

You will remember that, in the view of Spinoza, 
the human sou) is only a succession of ideas, 
and that these are only the representation of dii^ent 
changes taking place in the human body. You will 
remember also, that we are not thence to conclude 
that man is composed of two parts, one of which 
we call the body, and the other the soul ; for, according 
to Spinoza's idea, these are but one. Man is one 
being under a twofold aspect — the aspect of mipd, 
or his ideas — the aspect of ^Ltension, or his body;-— 
so that all which hapi^ens to a itian appears nece^ 
sarily under the two forms of affections and i<ieai^ 
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which express, in two different and yet corresponding 
ways, one and the same phenomenal development, 
which is man. But you know also, that, in the 
system of Spinoza, the human body is only a definite 
mode of extension, which is an attribute of God, 
and the human mind a correspondent mode of thought, 
which is another attribute of God. The extension^ 
constituting our body, therefore, and the idea consti- 
tuting our souls, are only portions of the development 
of divine thought and extension. You will understand, 
therefore, these two definitions of Spinoza, that the 
human mind is God, considered as constituting the 
soul ; and the human body is God, considered as con- 
stituting the body. God is at once, then, finite, in 
so far as he constitutes our body or soul ; and infimtev 
in so far as he does not constitute it. Under the first 
view, his power and knowledge are limited ; under the 
second, they are not All the mysterious phrases 
of the Ethica^ become clear, when we once know 
that, according to Spiuoza, the ideas which consti- 
tute our minds, and the movements which constitute 
our bodies, (fbr body, be it remembered, consists in 
its form, and not in its material,) are only fragments 
of a twofold development of God — the development 
of his thought and of his extension. In this point 
of view, it is speaking truly, to say, that God consti- 
tutes otn* bodies and our minds, and that his power 
and his knowledge are finite, in so far as he does 
constitute them. We have not aH ideas, but only 
some ideas ; and, because we have only these few, 
most of our ideas are inadequate and confused. 
God, therefore, in so far as he constitutes us» is 
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Ik^ited in his knowiedge, and has, consequently, 
inadequate and i^onfaBed ideas ; but in himself it is 
not thas ; for in so far as he does not constitute us, 
he has all the ideas which we haye, and all oth^ 
ideas which can serve to render these clear and 
adequate. Again, the power of our bodies is lina- 
ited by the resistance of other bodies. Ood, in so 
fkr as he constitutes our bodies, is limited in his 
power; but he is not thus limited in himself, for 
all the causes which limit our power are modes 
of the divine power, even as our power is itself So 
far, then, as our body is finite, God is limited by 
himself; consequently, he is not limited in his own 
being, but only in so far as he constitutes our body. 
It follows from this, that ideas which are inadequate 
in us, are not inadequate in God, except in so faf 
as he is considered as constituting our minds; and 
that our finite power is not finite in God, except in 
so far as he constitutes our body. These distinction* 
may seem firivolous to you, but it is absolutely neces*^ 
sary that they should be made, if we would understand 
Spinoza's system. 

As our minds are made up of ideas, it is plain that 
the more ideas we have, and the clearer and more 
adequate they are, the more real and living will be 
our minds. This proposition is proved by arithmet* 
ica} calculation in the system of Spinoza. The soul 
being at every moment the sum of its then present 
ideas, of course a soul made up of twenty ideas will 
have more life, more perfection, more real being, than 
another composed of six. If the twenty ideas are 
clear, adequate, md true, the mind will be more par- 
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feet, real, and living, than if they were inadequate and 
confused. As the essence of the soul is ideas, it is 
these ideas which constitute its real being; and it 
will be more and more perfect, in proportion as it 
has more ideas, and as these are more and more clear. 
Applying this same principle to the body, that is to 
say, to the mode of extension, which is constantly 
impressed, restrained, and limited by other bodies 
acting upon it, we shall find that the body, loo, has 
more and more real being and perfection, in propor- 
tion as^ it is less and less limited by external bodies, 
that is to say, in proportion as it develops itself 
with the greatest fulness and freedom through its 
own natural energy. 

In the moral part of his system, Spinoza wholly 
leaves out of view the body, and makes the soul, 
that is to say, man, considered under the aspect of 
thought, the chief object of his attention. The three 
last books of his work are occupied altogether with 
his opinions upon the real life, perfection, and well- 
being of this portion of human nature. 

The laws of its growth or decline, the means by 
which the real life, perfection, and well-being of the 
soul are increased or diminished, engages his whole 
attention; and it is here that we must follow his 
course of reasoning most closely, if we would gain 
an insight into the fundamental ideas of hia ethics^ 
politics, and religion. 

y Every being has, necessarily, a tendency and der 
i^ire; and this necessary tendency and desire is to 
vpntinue in the condition for which ita nature fits it 
< The essence of God is existence,, and his necessary 
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desire, therefore, is to remain in existence. And, 
since God includes aW existence, and his existence, 
fflerefore, is not and cannot be limited by any exist- 
ence beyond and out of himself, it follows, that God 
is absolutely perfect, and, consequently, is completely 
happy. But it is not thus with the human soul. 

As an emanation from God, the human soul par- 
ticipates in the fundamental desire of God, and also 
aspires to a continuance of existence, as a created 
being. And, as the constituent element of the soul 
is knowledge, and this knowledge is limited, it fol- 
lows that thi^ fundamental desire of continuance in 
its own state of existence, which every being feels, 
must in the soul become a desire to remain intelligent, 
and, since its knowledge is limited, to extend and 
enlarge it. Such is and must be, necessarily, the 
fundamental and peculiar tendency of the human 
mind. And it is for this reason that Spinoza convv 
fines exclusively to this tendency the name of desire \ 
it is the only desire which he acknowledges anq 
recognizes. 

But the ideas constituting the human soul are lim- 
ited by external causes, which determine their num- 
ber, and render them inadequate and confused; in 
other words, the fundamental desire of our nature meets 
abroad with influences, both favorable and unfavorable, 
whose whole operation, however, is to limit and fix 
bounds to our knowledge. . These influences, coming 
into contact with our fundamental desire, give us joy 
or pain, and awaken love and hope, hate and aver- 
si<Hi. Hence the secondary emotions of the primitive 
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and fundameatal desire exiatiog from Uie first within ^ 
A us, which Spinoza deaominates the passions. The 
reason for the use of these two different names # 
this profound observation, that the secondarj emo- 
tions proceed from the action of external causes, and, 
consequently, that we are passive in experiencing 
these emotions, while, on the contrary, the tendency 
to preserve, unchanged, our original nature, is innate, 
arises from the very depths of our being, and deyel<^ 
itself even when no external cause afiects us. Here^ 
is a difference well expressed by the terms desire andj 
p€ission, as applied by Spinoza to these two kinds! 
of emotions. 

Spinoza, however, while distinguishing passion 
from desire, points out the tie which unites these 
two orders of facts; it is indeed plain that if the 
desire of continuance in being did not exist, ex- 
ternal causes could not excite the emotions of joy 
or sorrow, love or hate, hope or fear, now con^ituting 
our passions. All the passions which are awakened 
within us presuppose, therefore, the fundamental de- 
sire already existing and active. Moreover, it is 
plain that these passions are only different expressions 
of this desire ; all the passions are, in truth, composed 
of the same elements, that is to say, of a sorrow or 
dislike^ of a joy or love, of a hope or fear ; they are 
distinguished from each other only by the causes 
which excite them. Now, all these emotions of aver- 
sion or love, of fear or hope, of joy or sorrow, denote 
equally a desire to remain in being, and in intelli* 
gence. All the tendei^ies of our soul are reduced, 
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therefore, to. this single ^e, jBoid haipe all of ^bem 
hfU ojne sin^e object, which is the preserTation and 
iiM^ease of our being Or our knowledge. 

As knowledge i^ the constituent element of our 
sool, the desire' of knowledge is the desire of enlarging 
ouff actual being, and of lessening our imperfections. 
I^otlung^, then, can be more proper, more conformable 
to reason, than the end to which our desire and 
passions tend. This end is the greatest degree of 
red! existence, the highest ^rfection of our beingi 
All that we can do, therefore, to attain this end, lA 
lawful and right, and the pursuit of it is virtue. 
Tbece is entire harmony, then, between virtue and 
happiness, since both consist in the greatest possible 
satisfaction <^ our faadamental desire, and of all the 
passions which are excited by it, and which express 
it. Thus Spinoza arrives at the conclusion, which 
he lays down as a principle, that the satisfaction of 
passion is the end of virtue, and that we ar^ virtuous 
in proportion as we extend this satisfaction, that is 
to say, as we are happy. 

Thus knowledge, existence, real being, perfection, 
virtue, happiness, are all but one and the same thing* 
under different aspects. As the soul is composed 
of ideas, and as the legitimate end of every being 
is self-preservation, the proper end of the soul is the 
most coD^lete and extensive knowledge possible. To 
this end, approved by reason, all the passions of the 
soul aspire ; to strive to attain it is virtue ; to succeed 
in acquiring it is happiness, that is to say, the per- 
fection or real life of the soul. Such are the fonda^ 
cental principles of Spinosa's ethical system. 
VOL. I. a 
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It remains now for us to examine what means we 
have at our disposal, according to Spinoza', for the at- 
tainment of this end, which includes at once our real 
life, our perfection, and our happiness ; and it is here 
that the difficulties, alluded to. in my former lecture, 
appear — difficulties which sh6w the contradictions 
with which, as it appears to me, this system must be 
charged. 
I Spinoza has, in the first place, said, that all the 
ideas which can arise in our minds are only <leter- 
roinate portions of the ideas of God, and that they 
all, whether immediate or derived, are produced by 
necessity; and yet he affirms that we can influence 
^ their development. In the second place, he l&ys 
•^^own the position, that our ideas are the very com- 
ponent element of our minds, and yet asserts that 
the mind exercises a control over the formation of the 
ideas of which it is composed. Here is the radical 
contradiction lurking throughout his 'whole system. 
All who have attempted to describe his doctrines 
have perceived it ; no one has succeeded in explaining 
it, and I have not been more fortunate ; I limit myself, 
therefore, to a simple statement of the contradiction, 
and pass to the mode of moral progress which Spinoza 
marks out for the soul to - pursue, in attaining its 
final end and destiny. 

If the perfection of the soul consists in the extent 
and truth of its ccmstitUent ideas, the object of moral 
effi>rt evidently must be to diminish, as much as 
possible, our inadequate and obscure ideas, and to 
multiply, as much as possible, our clear and adequate 
ideas ; and the mode of accomplbhing this^ according 
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to Spinoza, is to withdraw oor minds from one mode 
of acquiring knowledge, and to direct them towards 
another. Now, what, is the most desirable kind 
of knowledge ? And why is it most desirable ? I will 
endeavor to answer these questions, by recalling to 
your minds some of the principles of Spinoza's logical 
system, already exhibited in the former lecture. They 
are, Qt once, so important, and yet so obscure, that 
perhaps it may be well for me to review rapidly 
what I then stated upon the subject. 

The primitive ideas of our minds, you will re- 
member, are nothing, according to Spjlnoza, but the 
images of the affections of our bodies; and these 
affections themselves originate in the action of ex- 
ternal causes upon us. These ideas are essentially 
inadequate, and yet they comprehend in themselves 
all the ideas which we can have immediately. They 
JEire inadequate, in the first place, because it is nece^ 
sary, before we can have an adequate idea of an 
aflfection of our body, that we should understand 
the nature of that body, and of the causes which 
affect it. But we gain a knowledge of external 
causes, and of the body itself, only through these 
very affections; we have, therefore, only indirect and 
essentially incomplete ideas of the body, and of out- 
ward objects; and yet more, if this is so, the 
idea we have of the affection itself is confused and 
inadequate ; our ideas, then, of our bodily affections, 
and of our own and other bodies, are, by ne» 
cessity, confused and incomplete; and, finally, our 
consciousness of these ideas must be so too ; — so 
that all the ideas which we receive immediately are 
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inadequate. It is flrom this yery fkct of tbe iawde* 
quacy of our ideas, that our passions ^ise ; for, if all 
our ideas were clear and complete, our desire oi 
knowledge would be entirely satisfied ; and, cobscm 
quently, we should not experience the joy or sorrow^ 
the love or hate, the hopes or fears, which constitute 
all passion, and originate iH the imperfectness of our 
ideas. And whence springs all erit within us ! From 
ihis same imperfection, and from the passions caused 
by it, which disturb our peace and prevent our happi* 
ness. Inadequate ideas are, tl^erefore, at once the 
source of all passion, and of all pain ; md all the 
simple ideas of perception are of this nature. 

And now, what shall we do to acquire clear aifd 
adequate ideas? If we had no other mode of gaining 
knowledge, and of obtaining ideas, than the perception 
6f our corporeal affections. We should be indeed 
perplexed, and all virtue, all perfection, would be 
evidently impossible. But, independently of Uiese 
ideas, received from the aflections <^ the body, W6 
can, as I have already said, attain tO a higher order 
of ideas, drawn from these simple ideas by a subse* 
quent effort of the mind. The impressions of corpo* 
real affections do not disappear when the external 
cause which produced them ceases to abt. The parts 
of the body which are affected contract a dtspo^ti<m 
to reproduce the emotion which characterizes these 
affections ; and they do reproduce them, whenever 
any analogous affection is excited ; — so that aA 
affection of the body is accompanied by the repro* 
duction of a number of kindred affections, associated 
by analogy ; and an idea in the mind is accompanied 
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by a series of images and remembrances correspond- 
ing to the affections thus awakened ; or, in other 
words, by the simultaneous presence in our minds 
of a crowd of different ideas; some, ideas, properly 
so called, and others, images and recollections. 

From this concurrence of our ideas arises the fact 
of a comparison passed between them; and, from 
this comparison springs a wholly new class of ideas, 
not representing, as before, a particular affection or 
external object, not our body or spirit at any given 
moment, but, instead, the common element of many 
aiRsetions and external, objects^ of many stated of our 
bodies luid minds. 

Observe now, that the element, which our affec- 
tions have in common, is the essence itself of affec- 
tion ; that the common element of different external 
bodies, and of different states of our own body, is the 
very essence of body; and that the common element 
of different states of mind^ is the essence of our mind, 
and* of til mind. 

It is not true in relation to these essential elements 
of all affections, and bodies, and spirits, as it is of 
particular affections or bodies, of particular states 
of our own bodies or spirits, that we can have only 
inadequate and obscure ideas, on account of their 
complexity. The characteristics of the essence of any 
thing are few, and are constantly reappearing in 
every particular idea of it which may occur to us, 
however inadequate this may be, and are easily dis- 
tinguished by a comparison of many particular ideas; 
so that it is easy to have an adequate idea of these 
characteristics, and, iBonsequently, of the essence 
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of which they ar« the component parts. This class 
of ideas, representing the essences of things, and 
arising fixHn a comparison of particular and immediate 
ideas, or, in other words, these general ideas, mayeceily, 
therefore, become adequate and clear. And it is for 
this reason that, while we can never form an adequate 
idea of any particular i^ction, or external body, or 
given state of our minds and bodies, we yet can hare 
perfectly adequate ideas of affection in general, of the 
constituent element of body, which is extension » or 
of that of mind, which is thought. If this, now, is 
true of general ideas, arising from the comparison 
of particular ideas, it is much truer of the more 
general ideas which arise from the comparison of less 
general cmes ; so that the property of adequateness, 
clearness, and truth, constantly increases in proportion 
to the general nature of our id^as, and becomes 
absolute and complete when the ideas are universal. 

By applying this law to the progress of mind, 
we shall obtain the followii^g method of logic «Qd 
of ethics. 

If we allow ourselves to be wholly occupied by the 
particular ideas, which the moving current of things 
suggests, our knowledge will be always inadequate and 
confused, and we shall remain at the lowest stage of 
real being and of possible perfection : yet more, since 
these ideas, in proportion to their inadequacy and 
obscurity, excite in higher and higher degrees all 
the passions which agitate us, we shall be utterly 
wretched. 

To elevate ourselves above this state of extreme 
imperfection and misery, we must turn our thoughts 
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to those g&aerd ideas, which spring from a comparisoti 
of particular ideas, and, representing the essences of 
things, may, with more probability, be adequate and 
clear ; and this coarse we must pursue to the utmost 
possible extent. Our first st^p will be to attain to 
g^ierd ideas of the attributes of God, and next to the 
universal idea of God himself, which is the ultimate 
limit of human knowledge; for this idea embraces 
at once all that is most simple and most complete-^ 
the eternal, necessary, and immutable 8cibstam>e of all 
exffitence. 

This view naturally leads Spinoza to distinguish 
three degrees of human knowledge. The first degree 
I of knowledge comprehends the particular and innne- 
diate ideas, which arise fVom the perception of bodily 
affections. The multitude of n^fn seldom rise above 
this, and hence the confused notion^^ the passions 
and the misery of the mass 6f mankind. The second 
^degree of knowledge comprehends the general ideas 
i;i4iich result from experience, and which, in propor- 
tion as they are more or less clearly conceived, rep- 
resent, more or less adequately, the infinite, eternal. 
Sand immutable attributes of €k>d. In its third degree, 
knowledge concentrates Its^f into one idea, which 
presupposes aH general ideas — the absolute and uni 
versal idea of God. Sages alone, who devote their 
lives to meditation, can attain to this height of 
knowledge and of peace. Here, and here only, is 
peace. For since Ood i» ^ first principle and cause 
of all things, the idea of God is not only more simple 
than all other ideas, but a light to make tb^m clear 
nd perfect, so that they can become ftdly adequate 
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only through this idea. He who has not compre- 
headed God, in other words, can comprehend nothing 
perfectly ; each particular is included in the general, 
and the general in the universal ; and, therefore, the 
conception of God is implied in all other conceptions, 
and every conception remains incomplete and obscure, 
until the idea of God is conceived. We can attain 
perfectly adequate and clear knowledge only in the 
idea of God ; here the mind finds the highest reality, 
the fullest existence, sovereign perfection, entire re- 
pose, and complete felicity ; with this it can destroy 
passion, and wholly satisfy our fundamental desire of 
knowledge ; so that absolute perfection and happi- 
ness would be possible for man in this life, if he 
could here attain to a complete idea of God. But 
to this his power is not equal. We may form ia 
adequate idea of the essence of God ; but the infinity 
of the attributes through which this essence is 
develc^d, and the infinity of the modes of these 
attributes, escape us ; of these attributes, two only 
are accessible to us, and we know only a small part 
of the modes even of Jhese two attributes. Thus, 
while the complete idea of God would be universal 
science, since God contains all that is or can be, 
yet for God alone is this science possible, because he 
alone can know himself comjdetely. 

Such, gentlemen, is the path, marked out by 
Spinoza, for man to reach his highest possible per- 
fection and happiness. You will see that he has 
thus, at the same time, shown what <M>urse the soul 
should pursue to arrive at the most complete knowl^ 
edge, and what it should itself become ; fbr, sinco. 
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in Spukot9k*B doctrine, the soul is made up of ideai^ 
science and the perfection of the soul sie one and \ 
the sane. Logic and ethics are identified, therefore, / 
in tbis^ system, and the method which leads to good, / 
is precisely that which leads to truth. ^ 

_ It remains for me to show you how this same 
path leads to Immort^ity. Here, perhaps, is the 
most singular and original point of view of this vast 
system; and it is the last that t ^hall mention. 

I hare already told you, that the condition or the 
origin of every idea is the existence of an ob- 
ject: as an idea is only a. representation, there can 
be no idea without an object represented. It follows, 
80 a strict consequence from this princij^, that, so 
long as our ideas represent only the affections of tlm 
body, and io^ply these affections, or,^in other words, 
our own body and eiEtemal bodies, our ideas exist 
only throagh the existence of these affections, which 
themselves presuppose the body. If, then, our body 
^er ceases to be, since its affections will also be 
destroyed at the same time, all our ideas will be 
destroyed ; and, as the soul is only the collection 
of our ideas, the soul will be, together with them, 
utterly annihilated. It follows from this, that in men 
Who have only ideas of parti<^ulars, or those of per- 
ception, th6 death of the soul will result from that 
of the body, and be its necessary consequence; for 
them immortality is impossible. 

But stippose that, by intellectual effort, we disen- 
gage from our ideas of particulars th^ general ideas 
which they imply, and thus obtain clear views of that 
which is at the foandation of all objects and of all 
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particular phenomena ; that is to say, clev views of 
the essence of things, or of those attributes of God 
which we are capable of conceiving, then, although 
our body is destroyed, objects will yet remain for 
human thought, and ideas will still be possible. The 
ideas composing our soul will not all vanish with the 
body, according to this hypothesis; that part only 
of the soul will disappear which represents partic- 
ulars; the rest will remain and survive. 
, But let us go yet further, aad suppose that, from 
the idea of God's attributes, we have ascended to the 
idea of God himself; here is an eternal, infinitei 
immutable object for human thought, remaining for- 
ever as the material/ of ideas, and of adequate and 
numerous ideas; for from the depth of the idea of 
God spring up a host of other ideas contained in 
it, which are multiplied in proportion as they are 
contemplated for a greater length of time. Hence 
a multitude of ideas remain possible, even after the 
death of the body, and an amount of existence for 
the soul, which cannot be destroyed or undergo a 
change. 

But upon what 4oes it depend whether this shall 
be our condition in the hour of death? It depends 
upon ourselves, gentlemen, because we can, if we 
choose, turn our thoughts away from particulars^ 
and raise them to generals, and fix them there. Our 
immortality depends, then, upon ourselves, and \& the 
fruit of virtue^ as perfection and happiness are. It 
is for us to create for ourselves, during life, anol^ect 
of thought, separate from our bodies, and from all 
bodies which surround us, — >an object which mi^ 
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remain wh^n our bodies ^all disappear^ and with 
them all possibility of afieetions, and with these affec- 
tions all possibility of perceiving external bodies ; and 
we shall attain this end, and reach this object, if we 
turn away our thoughts from transient things, and 
raise them to those which, having eternal existence, 
will abide forever ; and, by this everlasting endurance, 
will preserve also in existence a portion of our souls, 
that is to say, of the ideas of which they are com- 
posed. . 

Such is the singular opinion of Spiitoza, relative 
to the immortality of the soul ; and you see how 
far it is a necessary consequence of his doctrine, 
when the possibility of our giving direction to the 
mind is once admitted. It follows from this, that 
human souls have real being in very unequal degrees, 
and that this varies with the nature as well as 
number of their component ideas. Souls made up 
^tirely of immediate ideas have only a feeble- reality, 
and will perish with the body. The sum of the 
constituent ideas of other souls may^ at each mo- 
ment, be divided into two parts ; the one, perisha- 
ble, composed of ideas, representing individual and 
particular objects, and wholly inadequate and con- 
fused; the other, immortal, composed of adequate 
and clear ideas, representing unchangeable objects, 
that is to say, the attributes of God and God himself. 
At any given moment, our real being, our perfection, 
our happiness, are in direct proportion to the number 
of these last ideas, and in inverse ratio to the num- 
ber of the former. Our perfection, -happiness, und 



real life, thefefere, increise with the sum of our ade- 
qmito i^eas; and, since this increase d!q>ends upon 
our Tirtue, our measure of existence durinf life, 
and our imnortaiitjr, depend upon it ako* In pur- 
niiag om true end, therefore, we increate, not only 
Qitr. happiness and periection, but also the sum and 
duration of our existence. 

Such, gentlemen, are the princ^al points of Spinoza's 
aof al (^stem. I feel that I ought once again to 
say, that I am unable to reconcile this portion 
of his ofunionsL with those principles which he has 
professed ia rdation to God and sum, and which 
I have described in a fenner lecture. Still it is 
undeniaUe that theae two portions of his system do 
coexist^ and, tberefbre, it was my duty to giire you 
an idea of the second, as well as of the first, if I 
would not leare incomplete this rapid exposition. 
It \¥a8 neoesfwry, also, to prepare you for an und«- 
standmg of the ethics of Spinoza, which I shdl 
exhibit to you hereaCber, and to explain the existence 
of any such thing as ethics in the most yas(, moat 
absolute, and, notwithstanding this c<Hu(3'adiction, the 
most rigorous system of pantheism, which the hand 
of philosophy has ever reared. 

I have now completed my sketch of the particular 
form which Spinoza has given to puitheism ; but 
I should negleet the original and principal design 
of this exposition, if I did not, before passing on 
to other systems, disengage, from this particular form, 
the specifie character of panthebm itself, and show 
you bow, by reasoa of ite essential quality, it always 
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leads, bj a strict necessity, to the denial of human 
liberty, and consequently to the belief that a law of 
obligation is impossible. 

One essential ^d constituent element of pantheism 
is the suppressing of all particular causes, and the 
concentrating of* all causality in a single being; 
that is, in God. This arises from another element 
of pantheism, yet more essential, which consists in 
suppressing all particular beings, and concentrating 
all existence in one sole being, which is God. If 
there is buf one substance, there is but one cause ; 
for without substance there can be only phenomena ; 
and phenomena can only transmit action; they can- 
not produce it. Pantheism, laying down the principle, 
therefore, that there can be only one being and one 
cause, and that the universe is only a vast phenome- 
non, necessarily concentrates in God all liberty, even 
if it attributes liberty to him, and necessarily denies 
it every, where else. Man and all other beings, there- 
fore, lose their quality of being and of cause, and 
beceme,only attributes and acts of the divine substance 
and cause. Deprived thus of all proper causality, 
man is also deprived, at the same time, of all liberty, 
and, consequently, can have neither a law of obliga- 
tion, nor a controlling power over his own conduct. 
Such are the evident and necessary consequences 
of pantheism ; and the pantheist, who does not adopt 
them, either does not comprehend his own opinions, 
or is voluntarily false to them. 

Thus, wherever pantheism manifests itself m a 

practical form, — as in India, for example, — it leads 

^ directly to passiveness or licentiousness. Men brought 

VOL. I. R 
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jap in this faith, considering themselves as phenomena, 

jand their acts, whatever they may do, as the acts 

/of God, view all conduct with indifference; and this 

/ leads them either to commit the most detestable acts 

/ without remorse, or to abandon themselves without 

care or thought to the currents of that mighty ocean, 

cm whose bosom they are but insignificant drops. 

Such are the fruits which this system has always 

produced in the East, and they are its legitimate 

Vj'esults ; pantheism should never disavow them. 

You will thus see, gentlemen, that I had reason 
for classing the system of pantheism among those 
which render, d priori, the existence of a law of 
obligation impossible; and^ if it b/ ground enough 
upon which to condemn any doctrine as false that it 
leads to such a result, pantheism must be condemned. 
Does it deserve this sentence ? Does pantheism, 
Hke necessity and mysticism, rest, for its foundation, 
upon error ? To my mind, it is undeniable that it 
does ; and a few words only will be needed to point 
out to you the source of this system in liuman nature, 
and its radical defect. 

We have two kinds of knowledge, derived from 
different sources. When we direct our perceptive 
faculties to that portion^ of real being which is 
actually before us and within our reach, there arise 
in our minds ideas or notions, which are images 
of what we have observed. Hence the first kind 
of knowledge, given by ol)servation, whose character- 
btic it is to represent whatever observation has 
grasped — or, in other words, whatever actually is. 
If all our knowledge was of this kind, we should 
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possess, indeed, particular and. even general truths, 
r^resenting a portion of what actually exists and 
happens; but it is plain that we should possess nothing 
which reached to or represented what ought to be: 
that is to say, we should know only a portion of that 
which now is and now happens, and not all which can 
be and can happen. Now that we have knowledge, — 
the truth of which does reach to all possible cases,— 
does embrace all times, — and represent not only the 
portion of real being observed by us, but all reality, — 
this, gentlemen, is undeniable ; and equally undenijEible 
is it, that observation could never have given us such 
knowledge, for observation extends only to a deter- 
mined and circumscribed portion of real being, and, 
consequently, can never produce more than particular 
and limited notions. 
I Universal notions, therefore, must spring from an* 
A other source, and that is reason. The observation of 
• certain / facts, now existing, is the occasion when 
reason conceives at once of other factSj which 
cannot but be, and which^ having thus a necessary 
existence, must always have been, and will always 
be; and hence arise truths, limited to no time nor 
place, and applicable to all possible cases. Such, 
for instance, is the truth, that every effect has a 
cause — a truth which reason instantly conceives when 
a fact is seen to occur, and which, when once con- 
ceived, extends to all cases, all times, all places, 
appears to us universal, absolute, without possible 
exception, and seems, in a word, to represent and 
. express not only that which is, but also that which 
must be and cannot but be. 
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There are, therefore, in our minds, two kinds of 
knowledge, and two distinct sources of knowledge ; 
first, particular and genera] knowledge, repre^nting 
what now is, and obtained bj observation ; and, sec- 
ondly, universal and absolute knowledge, represent- 
ing what ought to be, and which is the iruit of 
the d priori conceptions of reason. 

And now, when we apply to truth of this latter 
kind, that is to say, to the absolute principles, 
conceived d priori by reason, the reasoning, which 
is quite another thing from reason, and draw from 
these principles the logical consequences flowing 
from them, we arrive at an idea of the world, 
which does not agree at all with the idea obtained 
from observation; reason conceiving, d priori, that 
which ought to be, and observation testifying to 
that which now is. 

. It is to the former of these two modes of ob-- 
taining knowledge, that pantheism trusts. The pan- 
theist takes, then, absolute principles, conceived, d 
priori, by the reasoii, and the notions of cause, 
of being, of time, space, &c., comprehended and 
implied in these principles ; and then applying rea- 
soning to these premises, be determines, by logical 
deduction, what real being must be, without taking 
aoy count of the testimony given directly to all 
men, by observation, of a portion of what actually 
now is. 

Such is the manner in wiiich pantheism acquires 
knowledge; and here we discover the source of the 
fklse idea given by it of all things. Had God willed 
that we should become acquainted with his works 
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by reason only, he would not have endowed as with . 
this other faculty, which we call observation ; and as 
he has given us this latter faculty, and inspired us 
also with a faith in the notions which it produces, 
these notions cannot be useless, and must be destined 
to enter, as an element, and play some part in our 
acquisition of the knowledge of real being; in a 
word, these notions must be intended to knodify, in 
some sort, such notions of real being as are given 
by simple reasoning, when applied to the d priori prin- 
ciples conceived by reason. 

This cooperation of observation with reason, pan- 
theism slights; this correction, applied by it to the 
wholly -ideal system given by reason, pantheism re- 
jects ; it finds nothing in the idea which observation 
gives of the world. Here is the error, the radical 
error of pantheism; and, if we would attack the 
system, here is its vulnerable part. We must examine 
the contradictions between the results of pantheism 
and of observation, and the ground of the pantheist's 
contempt for observation ; and, if such contempt is 
groundless, and he yet will not admit the correction 
which observation brings to the pure ideas of reason, 
then have we a right to reproach him with not re- 
specting the whole of human intelligence; but, with 
mutilating it, by demanding of one of its faculties 
that representation of the worid, which can be given 
correctly only by a cooperation of all the faculties 
with which we are endowed. I limit myself, now, 
to this simple observation : we must follow out this 
view, and attack pantheism upon this side, would w« 
refute it. 
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Sach, gentlemen, — and I myst ask your indulgenee 
fiur it, — is the only refatatton which the plan of this 
course will permit me to present of pantheism. When 
I come to systems which have drawn from the analy- 
ms of the r moral fftcts of 6ur nature, qunions destroy- 
ing or altering the true idea of ethical science, I 
riiall refute them at full length ; for they are, truly, 
^sterns of ethics, and, in a course haring ethics for 
its object, they most be thus exanuned and refuted ; but 
in relation to systens, which, like tlus now discussed, 
destroy ethical science, by opinions foreign from the 
moral facts of our nature, I must be more brief. If 
it was my |Jan to refute these doctrines in a manner 
at all proportioned to their importance, there is no one 
to which I should devote more time than to this of 
pantheism; but this would destroy the proper plan 
of my present course, and prolong, indefinitely, your 
attendance. I can only, therefore, in regard to such 
systems, point out to you the moral consequences 
which they imply ; and, then, having disengaged clearly 
Uie fundamental idea on which they are based, limit 
myself to an exposure of the radical error of the idea, 
and to a specification of the precise particulars in 
which it is at variance with the actual condition of 
things. Within these limits I have conned all my 
observations upon the systems of mysticism and ne- 
cessity, and within the same limits I have felt bound 
to comprise the dbcussion of pantheism. 

I cannot close this lecture, gentlemen, without 
apologizing for having detailed you so long upon 
such subtile ideas as these of which Spinoza's system 
is composed ; but so much is said of this system, and it 
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is SO often cited by those who have never even opened 
the works of this great metaphysician, that I have 
been glad to avail myself of the opportunity of giving 
some idea of it to those who attend this course. You 
will see, even from this succinct description, complex 
^and difficult of comprehension as it has been, how 
guilty he must be of levity, who appeals to Spinoza, 
on all occasions, with an air of confidence. For 
myself, I declare I know no labor so difficult in meta- 
physical study, as to form a precise idea of the sys- 
tem exhibited in the ethics of Spinoza; and, if I 
should be asked to give a detailed ^ and complete 
exposition of this system, I should require not a few 
lectures, but a course of six months* 
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LECTURE VIII. 



SYSTEM OF SKEPTICISli. 



Gentlemen, 

In the two preceding lectures it has been 
mj desire, first, to exhibit the system of pantheism 
under the form in which it was presented by Spinoza, 
and then, putting aside the peculiarities of this form, 
to disengage the essential and fundamental principles 
of the system ; and I have attempted thus to show the 
manner in which these principles sap the foundations 
of morality, and the radical error which justifies all 
sound philosophy in rejecting them. I have now done 
with pantheism ; and in this lecture I proceed, there- 
fore, at once to the system of skepticism, the fourth 
and last that I proposed to examine. 

It is not in the nature of European nations to 
slight real bemg, and to substitute for it the pure 
conceptions of reason, or the chimerical visions of 
imagination; for they are endowed in general with a 
spirit that is practical, exact, and observing. Not sa 
with the nations of the East. Opposite dispositions 
incline them rather to mysticism and pantheism. 
Skepticism has, therefore, occupied, in the progress 
of European philosophy, since its birth in Greece to 
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the present time, a far larger space than pantheism; 
and, while few adherents only have been added to 
tiie latter, skeptics have been mnumerable. Again, 
there is but one ^4^ay for becoming a pantheist, 
bat a thousand for becoming a skeptic The cer* 
tainty of human knowledge may be attacked in a 
thousand different ways; and, satisfied with the one 
that we have followed, we may suppose ourselves vie* 
torious, and become skeptics. For these two reasons, 
a complete exposition of the foundations of skeptic 
cism, as they have been exhibited during the two 
thousand years of European philosophy, is far from 
being an easy undertaking, and would require a much 
more detailed discussion than I have given to the 
system of pantheism. But I will endeavor, in the 
present lecture, to consid^, in a rapid and concise 
manner, not, indeed, all 'the arguments of skeptics 
against the certainty of human knowledge, but still 
the main principles upon which those arguments rest 
I invite, therefore, your closest attention. 

Human knowledge is something intermediate, be- 
tween the mind that knows and the thing known; 
or, in other words, it is the representation, the 
image of real being in the intellect. Three ele- 
ments, then, are to be distinguished in the phenom- 
enon of knowledge — the subject of knowledge, - that 
is to say, the intellect acquiring it; the object of 
knowledge, that is, the real bemg represented; 
and lastly, the knowledge itself, or the represen- 
tation in the intellect of the real being. This being 
premised, knowledge is true, if it is a faithful image 
of the object; it is false, if it is an unfaithful one. 
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The efforts of those, therefore, who desire to prove 
that we know nothing with certainty, must be directed 
wholly to the point of showing that human knowledge 
is not a faithful representation of its object; and 
those who wish to maintain the certainty of human 
knowledge must prove the contrary. 

Such is the battle-field, where skepticism and dog- 
matism contend. The controversy between them re- 
duces itself to this question — Is human knowledge, or 
b it not, a faithful image of real being ? And, as in 
every act of knowing there are three elements, — the 
knowledge itself, the subject attaining it, and the ob- 
ject represented, — - skeptical systems pretend to prove, 
by an analysis of human knowledge, of the real 
being represented, and of the intellect, that it is im- 
possible to answer the question in the affirmative. 

The nature of knowledge, the nature of the object 
of knowledge, and the nature of the subject of knowl- 
edge, are the three sources whence all arguments of 
skepticism must necessarily and do actually proceed. 
You will see how all these arguments fall successively 
under one of these three great heads. I shall limit 
myself to the principal ones, and wiU begin with those 
which are drawn from the nature of knowledge itself 

The first defect to be observed in human knowledge 
is its incompleteness ; and this is a defect which <^annot 
be denied. No one has ever had the boldness to 
assert, that man b capable of arriving at complete 
knowledge ; it is evidently impossible ; it is an achieve- 
ment to which humanity has never had the presumption 
to aspire. Yet more; we acknowledge at once that 
even such knowledge as we are competent to gain, 
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is but small in comparison with our i^orance. Our 
knowledge, theriefore, must be incomplete. 

Now, if human knowledge is necessarily incomplete, 
and so very incomplete, what faith can we repose in it ? 
That any element of knowledge may be perfectly . 
conceived and comprehended, is it not necessary that 
all other elements of knowledge should be present 
also to the intellect? Each portion of real being 
has relations to every other portion ; and, if we are 
ignorant of these, and of the relations connecting 
them with what we do know, then even this knowledge 
must be imperfect, and, consequently, not to be 
depended on. Thus, from the consideration that 
human knowledge is incomplete, comes the first argu- 
ment against the faith which we blindly repose in it. 

But let us forget, for a time, this imperfection 
of our knowledge, and consider its characteristics. 
And what do we see ? We see that this incomplete 
knowledge has no durability nor permanence. On 
the very same question, the human mind in successive 
ages passcis from one opinion to another, and never 
attaches itself firmly to any. This mutability of 
human opinion is displayed in the history of every 
nation. That which we call the life of a nation 
is nothing more than the perpetual transformations 
of its ideas upon the most important subjects. This 
mutability, however, goes yet further; it reaches to 
individuals as well as to nations, and the human race : 
however short life may be, — however rapid the passage 
of man across this earthly scene, from infancy to 
youth, from youth to mature years, from maturity 
to old age, from year to year, from month to month, 
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from week to week, — his opinions alter and are modi- 
fied or changed on every point ; so that there is muta- 
bility in individuals as well as in communities, and in 
communities as well as in the race. 

This is not all, gentleman; thb mutability of 
human opinions in time becomes, if I may say so, 
diversity in space. Take the human race, in any 
given age, and consider it in the different nations 
which compose it, and you will find, among these 
different nations, the greatest diversity of opinions 
upon the most important points. You will see that 
Americans do not think about them .like Europeans, 
nor Europeans like Asiatics. You will see that 
neighboring nations, divided only by a river, a moun- 
tain, or an imaginary line, profess wholly different 
opinions upon the same points; and this diversity 
you will find in the bosom of each nation, throughout 
every family, whose memberis will differ., one , firom 
another. And these opinions, which succeed each 
other in time, or coexist in space, are distinguished 
not only by faint shades of difference fi-om each other, 
but often the diversity approaches absolute contra- 
diction. Hence the faith of one place or age is 
precisely opposite to that of another age or place. 
And the same questions about real being are forever 
agitated anew. 

If human knowledge, in its natural development, 
presents to the observer such a spectacle, what follows ? 
Does it not follow, that this very real being, which is 
the object of knowledge, — and which knowledge, to 
be true, must faithfully represent, — offers different or 
c<mtradictory appearances to human intelligence, ac- 
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cording to times, i4aGes, cireumstaiices; and indi- 
viduals? To which, now/ of these impressions and 
representations, shall i give the nanae of truth? To 
whieh shall I trust? Shall I believe in the opinions 
of the Greeks and Romans, or. in those of our own 
times? BhalM prefer our own opinipns to those of the 
Chinese, ot those of the Chinese to those of the Amer- 
i^^aa Indians? Are not all these opinions equally 
human knowledge ? Do they not equally ^xist in 
human intelligence? On what ground shall I prefer 
one to another ? For i^hat reason shall I put faith 
in one, mi rctfiise it to all others ? There is evidently 
BO legitimate ground for choice ; and yet I can believe 
in them only on such a condition, I ought not, then^ 
to believe at all ; for I have no right tfy belieye.. 

Let us pass now from the spectacle o0er~ed-by humiui 
knowl^ge itself, to the object of knowledge, and the 
motives for doubt will appear eiqually strong. 

The object of kjiowledge, or real being, is made up, 
partly of that which is within the xeach of observa- 
tion, and partly of that which is beyond it. The^ 
surface only reveals itself j the depths are hidden. . 

There are, therefore, if I may, say so, two elements 
of the object: ot knowledge — ^ the apparent element 
and the hiddai element— the surface and the depths, 
— qualities and effects on the one side, substance 
and causes on the other. * . 

Nqw^x)f these two elements, the one actually within 
our reach is, of all things \n the world, ^ost mutable. 
You know what mbdificatiops and transformations all 
bodies, all beings^ animate and inanimate, which 
people the vast creatiott, ^)ei*petually undergo. There 
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b not a body that is not incessantlj sabject^ to 4he 
action of a thousand different causes, which, from 
moment to moment, from week to week, from month 
to month, from jewr to ye^,' alter, change, transform 
it, and leave it not one instant the same. The sur- 
face of objects, then, with which we are acquainted, 
is not a stable and permanent object. Far from it, 
gentlemen ; it is something forever fluctuating and 
never abiding; it is the successive ^aves of a passing 
stream ; a fugitive q>pearance, replaced each moment 
by others, which, in turn, give place to others which 
succeed. ^ What, now, can the knowledge given by 
observation represent, exc^t some one of these 
ephemeral appearances? To-morrow, an hour, or a 
minute hence, this knowledge will represent what 
has already passed away, and' no longer exists. The 
notions which we have acquired and laid up in our 
minds, then, are faithful and true only for the 
moment when they are first received ; the next mo- 
ment they hate ceased to be so, for that of which they 
were the type has already gone, and something else 
supplies its pUce. 

If this is true of our knowledge of surfaces pre- 
sented to the eye, what can our knowledge be of the 
depths of being which are hidden t We can explain the 
acquisition of this'latter Idnd of knowledge only in one 
of two ways ; either we infer it from the knowledge 
of the surface, or our reason conceives it d priori. 
If we admit that it is in the former mode, then, 
I ask, is the induction from the variable to the con- 
stant, from the accessary to the principal, a legitimate 
one? The portion of reat being observed is not only 
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the smaller portion, bi^t it is the least ijnportaat, and 
is essentially secondary. What are qualities when 
compared with substance, or effects when compared 
with causes ? What is the finite^ the transient, the 
, variable, when compared with the infinite, the dv^ 
rable, the immutable? . Evidently, the premises on 
which we reason cannot support^ or make legitimate, 
th^ conclusions which, it is pretended, we can deduce 
from them. But have we even these premises them- 
selves 1 Have we not just seen that we neither have, 
nor can have, any true knowledge of the surfaces of 
things; and, th^t . such knowledge as we think we 
have, neither does nor can represent any things 
except for the moment when it is received I Were 
the pretended premises, then^ sufficient to sustain our 
reasoning, it might still be said, with truth, that we 
had no ^ueh premises. 

If, on the other hand, we conceive a priori of that 
portion of jeal being, which is beyond observation, 
what authority hs^ve we for such a conception 2 What 
else is this but a divination, a presumption, the ex- 
actness and authority of which we cannot prove ? 
When ray reason conceives necessarily, of what my 
obseryatioi^ cannot reach, — when . it formsf an idea 
which, it cannot but form,, a necessary, an irresistibie 
idea,- — I immediately conclude, it is true, that this idea 
does faithfully represent real being; but where are the 
demonst|rativ;e proof and authority. for this? Singular 
reasoning, indeed, which determines the tinth of an 
i^ea from its necessity, frdnv the blind instinct pro- 
ducing iti Be it,. then, that human intelligeace does 
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draw conclusions as to the depths of heing, from its 
surface, — be it that it does form conceptions of it d 
priori f — it is still impossible to establish, in any 
thorough manner,' the certainty of such knowledge. 
And, since the knowliedge representing the surface of 
thing3, and deriTed immediately from observation, is 
liable to no less weighty objections, it follows, froni 
a careful analysis of the object of knowledge, that, 
so far from being led to any convincing proof that 
human knowledge is true, we seem to be furnished 
with a thousand reasons for thinking that it i$ not 
true, and that it cannot and ought not to be 
trusted. 

But, gentlemen, such objections as these are slight, 
are nothing, in comparison with otho-s which skep- 
ticism has drawn from the very nature of human 
intelligence itself, or, in other words, from the 
subject of knowledge. 

We have just seen, in analyzing the ol^ect of 
knowledge, that it is not fixed, but essentially mu- 
table and variable. The same may be said, and with 
yet more reason, of the subject of knowledge, that is, 
of man himself. When we consider man only as to his 
corporeal frame, a perpetual transformation, Jike that 
which we observe in all things else, is equally observa- 
ble in him. The human body remains for no- two 
successive moments identically the same ; the particles 
composing it are every moment giving place to others ; 
and yet this body, which is forever thus incessantly 
renewing itself, is the instrument used in acquiring 
kn€»wledge ; as it changes, the apparatus of the senses 
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change ; and, if the senses alter, our knowledge must 
be affected, even if the intdlect itself remains immut- 
able: 

But yet more, a crowd of circumstances, a multi- 
tude of various influences, tend, in addition to the 
body, to modify our knowledges Man is changed by 
years; he is neither intellectually nor physically the 
same when old, as wheit young, when mature, as when 
a child; he is changed, and his faculty of intelligence, 
also, by sickness and by health: that a sick man 
sees nothing as a well man does, every one knows; 
and between these two extreme states there is ah 
infinite number of intermediate bodily states, each 
producing analogous states of mind, which, ^by color- 
ing every tibject with varying hues, introduce new 
changes in our knowledge. How shall we choose, 
with any degree of certainty, between ideas received 
during deep, and when we are awake 1 Are not the 
faculties acting when we are asleep, the same which 
we employ when awake t And, if the same, have 
they not the same authority? And what a difference, 
too, do we find between impressions of real being, 
receivexi at different times ! Of two images of the 
same thing, shall reason prefer one, and reject the 
other ? If there is any sure, unquestionable criterion, 
let us know what it is. Such a. criterion can be ho 
more found, than one authorizing us to prefer the 
knowledge of a man, who has retained his reason, 
to that of one who has lost it. For, in such a case, 
what do I see? Only two different states of the 
same human intelligence. And, I ask, on what 
ground am I justified in declaring, cmt hy what signs 
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otn I determine that the ideas acquired in the one case 
are tme, and in the other false ? The only objection 
that can be brought against the insane man is, that he 
sees things differently from the great body of mankind. 
But a majority is no criterion of the truth ; and no 
more will this criterion arail to determine between the 
ideas of sleep and waking. 

Independently of these causes of change, which by 
modifying the subject modify our knowledge, there are 
many others, affecting, in a no less evident manner, all 
our ideas and opinions. For instance, does not educa- 
tion determine, or at least contribute much towards de> 
lermining, our ideas, upon the most important matters? 
Do we not receive these ideas ready made from the 
persons who surround us in infancy, and from all who 
may accidentally compose our feimily t And what shall 
we say of that education, more powerful and ^ctensife 
thtn that of family, to which we are all subjected, and 
which influences us in spite of ourselves, and without 
our knowing it, the education of there^on, laws, insti- 
tutions, customs, prejudices, and mann^^ of our coun- 
try, — in a word, of all circumstances contributing to 
Ibrm the intellectual atmosphere under which our intelli- 
gence is developed ? Must not aU these causes modify 
prodigiously, and in a thousuid different ways, human 
ideas, without any change in real being ? And now, if 
we add the influence of the passions, and of interest, 
upon our judgment, of rank ^nd profession, of physical 
confbrmatioB, and of character, oi climate, , food, and 
a thousand other causes, we shall find that their ii^u- 
ence is equally various «id great These infinite diver- 
sities in our ideas of real being are not produced by 
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real- beiBg itsdf; it is not real being that introdiaces the 
diflferent ideas, notions, judgments of the fool and of the 
sage, of the sick and of the well, of the child and of 
tile aged, of the idolater and of the Ciiristian, of the 
Chinese and of the European, upon the same subjects, 
where real being is the same for all. This difference 
of ideas is owing to the mutability of the subject itself. 
And bow, then, can we trust to the truth and fidelity 
of these ideas? 

In order that knowledge may be faithful, is it not a 
necessary condition, that it should be the pure result of 
^ impression of real being upon the intellect ? Hu- 
man intellect should therefore be a calm, clear mirror, 
m which the image of the reality may be reflected. 
But if the mirror is subject to the action of a, thousand 
causes which modify it, and thus alter the image, sup- 
plying its place by^ thousands hnving no resemblance 
to the reality, what confiddice can we feel in these 
images? And even when one is fiiithful, how can it be 
separated and distingubhed ? 

Bat we must go yet further ; we must analyze the 
operation of the various faculties of this intellect,, 
which we have thus far examined as a whole, and see if 
th^ act separately in so regular a manner as to author- 
ize us to place confidence in such results as they may 
give. And to begin with the senses; we all know that 
they do often deceive us ; no philosopher has ever dis- 
puted it. No one doubts that each sense gives, at' 
difl^ent times, different representations^ of the same 
6bject, and that the different senses contradict one 
a&other. The variotis element of our faculty of intel- 
ligeiice^ therefore, contradict each other» and contradict 
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themselves. What confidence, then, can we feel in it, 
and to which of its opposing testimonies shall we trust f 
And again, who can assure us that the eye sees, or 
that the ear hears, or that the touch feels, in one indi- 
vidual as it does in another ? That which is yellow to 
me, may be blue to another, to another red, to another 
black. And how can I determine whether this is the 
case or not? These names signify only that to each 
person the same objects appear constantly of the same 
color, but by no means that all who use the same word 
have a sensation of the same color. We should still 
agree in the language used, even if what I saw as yel- 
low should be red to you. The senses may be, there- 
fore, faculties quite peculiar in each individual, and 
may give wholly different reports to different men ; and 
yet it is upon their testimony that the greater part of 
knowledge derived from observation must rest 

Our immediate knowledge, derived from the second 
source, reason, is based on no better authority* I have 
already said, gentlemen, that reason does not believe in 
nny thing from a perception of it, as observation does, 
but from a judgment that it ought to be, and because 
she cannot conceive of its not being. But is this a proof 
that what she believes in really does exist? What, 
because my reason cannot but admit the existence of 
something, does it follow that it really has existence? 
Will a proposition express a universal law of real being, 
simply because my intellect feels itself forced by a 
blind necessity, and without proof, to admit it ? This is 
the only and sole motive for believing in the truth of 
the d priori principles of our reason ; for that they do 
not prove themselves, all philosc^hers agree in scknawl- 
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edging. But what is sach Mief as this, exeejpt an aot 
o£ blind and^ instinctive faith ? What else is it except 
fodieving without proof, that is to say, without reason 
for believing ? This would be true, even if men wfere 
agreed as to the number and nature of the principles 
which we are obliged to believe in thus blindly. But 
no such agreement is to be found in the system of 
philosophers. The list of these principles given by 
Aristotle, is not the list given by Kant ; and Kant's 
di^rs from that of any other philosopher. It is en- 
larged of reduced arbitrarily. In one list are elements 
not found in another ; and yet worse, even those may 
be disputed which are found in all. Many have been 
rejected, for stirong reasons, by different philosophers. 
Hume, for instance, has dissected the principle of 
cdusality, seemingly so evident a one, amd, in the judg- 
ment of many, has succeeded in showing that it has no 
sound foundation, but is a simple illusion of the human 
mind. Condillac has done the same with the principle 
of substance^ by virtue of which we , believe that there 
can be no such thing as whiteness, without something 
that is white. .The substance of bodies, according to 
this philosopher, is nothing more than the aggregate of 
the qualities of bodies. Some have denied 4he exist- 
ence of space, others that of duration ; so that, admitr 
ting the fact of this l^in4 faith, on which they are 
founded, the d priori principles of reason are still open 
to controversy and denial. 

Thus much of the two faculties, which are the 
sources of our immediate knowledge. And now it may 
be added that the intdlectual processes, going on within 
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us in relation to tb^ information thns given, will bear 
critical examination no better. 

Tbese processes may be all described by the one 
word reasoning. Observation having supplied us with 
certain representations of real being, and reason having 
furnished us with what appear to be necessary princi- 
ples, intellect is capable of only the one act of arrang- 
ing this knowledge, and of drawing conclusions from 
these premises, that is, of reasoning. If we add to 
these premises the consequences deduced from them by 
reasoning, we have the whole of human knowledge. 

And since it has been shown that observation aqd 
reason give us nothing npon which we can surely 
depend, it follows that the conclusions drawn by rea- 
soning from such uncertain and fluctuating information 
must have the same characteristics, and be uncertain 
and fluctuating too. But the very reasoning itself, even 
if we should suppose the information given to be sure 
and fixed, — the very reasoning itself is a falliUe and 
variable instrument for acquiring knowledge. You well 
know that, as a matter of fact, there are constantly great 
mistakes in reasoning, and that it is thus proved that the 
feculty of reasoning is not infallible ; for, if you give the 
same premises to two persons, you know it is possible 
that they will deduce from them, though they are iden- 
tical, diametrically opposite conclusions. Nothing is 
easier, as people of all times, ancient and modern, have 
acknowledged, than to find arguments of seeming equal 
strength for or against any given proposition.. Car- 
neades, and the sophists before him, and advocates all 
over the world since, have succeeded perfectly in this 
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game, which would be impossible, if reasoning was not 
a deceptive instrument. 

This sad view of our faculties, gentlemen, is dis- 
heartening enough; and yet I must not omit the consid- 
eration of memory, playing, as it do€^, so important a 
part in our acquisition of knowledge. 

Memory lends its aid in all the operations of our 
minds, and performs an' important part both in obser- 
vation and in reasoning ; as both of these proceed by 
successive steps. If memory, then, is fallible, and its 
communications uncertain, the authority of all our 
jyiowledge must be destroyed at once. What, then, is 
memory ? It is the faculty which represents the past. 
.Who now is ignorant, in the first place, that memory 
differs exceedingly in different persons ? In some it is 
more, in others less, complete and sure. Even if mem- 
ory, therefore, is incapable of altering the elements of 
the past, that is, of deceiving,^ yet this single fact of its 
greater or less degree of completeness, is sufficient to 
invalidate the truth of all the intellectual results, which 
k aids in producing. But who can satisfy us that 
memory cannot deceive? Does it not often happen 
that it represents the past quite otherwise than as it 
actually was, and as we know it to have been ? And 
if it is said, that thb is because it confounds and mis- 
takes, not because it deceives, it may yet be asked, 
whether the result is not the same in the one case as in 
the other, and whether a mistake does not equally with 
a falsehood lead us to believe what is opposite to the 
truth ; without adding the consideration, that the only 
guaranty we can at any time have of the veracity of 
memorY||is the blind faith that we repose in it 
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If, now, to ^1 these reasoos for doabt in the certaintjr 
of our knowledge, originating from the fallibility of 
the very iacakies which commanicate it, we add such 
accessory causes as tend to introdoce new elements of 
error unto their action ; if we take also into view the 
illosions, imaginaticms, and prejodices of all kinds 
which are sown so thickly and spring up so rankly in 
the mind, and all the various passions of our nature, 
creating, as they do, so many predispositions and pre- 
dilections, will there not result from such a host of 
reasons for doubt, apparent on all sides, and mutually 
sapportiog each other, a complete demonstration of th^ 
mcertainty of human knowledge? 

But supposing that what we have thus far said is 
without foimdation ; supposing that our faculties are not 
subject to variation and error ; Uiat they never contradict 
themselves, and are perfectly in harmony with each 
other ; that they never give opposing testimony ; that our 
passions and imagination never coniuse our reasonings 
and mental vision, -t- let all this be true, and yet the sup- 
porters of the certainty of human knowledge have not 
advanced one step. 

For, gentlemen, there is a skepticism yet deeper than 
thia which we have now been considering, and which, as 
we have seen, grows up from such strong and multiplied 
considerations. There is a skepticism which doubts 
of human intelligence itsdf, even when admitted to be 
a faculty consistent with itself, and free from contradic- 
tions ; even when admitted to be, as we say, infallible. 

If all men, in all epochs of society, should arrive at 
the same ideas on the same subjects ; if each man, at 
different periods of life, and in different circuq^ances, 
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dwuld obtuB alwaya the same re9ults, when applying 
his faculties to a consideration of the same questions ; 
if all the people of any one country, or of all nations 
on the face of the earth, should agree entirely and 
unanimously in their sentiments and opinions, upon 
e?wy subject whatsoever, — even if this should be the 
case, what, then, would follow 1 What more would all 
this be, than simply the testimony of human intelligence 
in regard to real being? Well ! bow do we kn<>w that, 
human intelligence is not so constituted, as to see 
things quite otherwise than as they actually iffe ? How 
dq we know that it is not so organized as to see as 
square that which is truly round, and as yeljkxw that 
which is truly red, or as good that which is bad, and as 
true that which is fake ? Had God willed, as he might 
have done, so to organize our intelligencq, that the 
image given by it of real being should be an ui^rue 
one, like that which water^ when agitated, gives of 
objects reflected from its surface, it would have been 
enough, g^i^em^i ; by this simple hypothesis, the 
certainty of all human knowledge is utterly and irreme* 
diably destroyed. To this final objection of skepticism 
there can be no possible answer, because such an an^ 
swer would suppose ti faculty in man enabling him to 
judge between his own intdligence and real being; 
but this is in itself inconceivable ; and even if it were 
not so, the supposition would avail nothing, for this new 
faculty would at once become liable to the very objec- 
tion which it had been summoned to remove. 

From this rapid sketch of the various objections 
which skepticism has brought against the truth of 
human Iqi^wledge, you will see that they all originate 

VOL. I. T 
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from a consideration of haman knowledge in itself, or 
of the nature of the object and subject of this knond- 
edge. Mutable and unstable as are its object on one 
side, and its subject on the other, knowledge cannot in 
itself be either fixed or trustworthy ; not fixed, because 
its object alters, as soon as knowledge is obtained ; and 
not trustworthy, because no true image of the reality 
can be reflected in so unstable a mirror ; and even were 
this not the case, even were the intellect and the object 
of knowledge equally immutable, it would yet remain a 
question, whether the intellect is fitted to give a tirue 
representation of real being. All con^derations tend, 
therefore, to this same conclusion, that there is no 
ground for confidence in human knowledge. 

What, now, is the immediate consequence of such 
opinions ? This, gentlemen ; that nothing can give us 
assurance of the fact, that what we consider good is 
really good, or that what we consider bad is really bad, 
or that what we consider obligatory is really obligatory, 
or that really fi>rbidden which we think forbidden* No 
consequence could fi)l]ow more immediately or evi- 
dently Grom a principle. Skepticism destroys at once, 
therefore, all morality and all right. For a skeptic, 
moral truth exists no more than mathematical or phys- 
ical truth ; all truth vanishes at once, if every means 
of distiiigui^ing it firom error is proved to be of no 
avail, 
f ^ But, admitting the consequence to be just, one thing 
[yet remains for the skeptic to explain; and that is, 
\ the existence of those ideas of good and evil, of jus- 
Ace and injustice, which are found in human minds. 
And skeptics have explained the existence of these 
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ideas in a variety of ways wbieh do not contradict their 
system. 

Skeptics, in ancient times, considered alY stich ideas 
as the Invention of legislators, intended to sustain the 
weakness of the laws which they enacted, and to re- 
strain those . who had no fewr of threatened penalties. 
The greatest skeptic of modern times, Hnme, asserts 
that they are the result of an inward sense, which^ 
brought into relation with human- actions, is agreeably 
affected by some, and disagreeably by others, as taste 
or smell is by flavors and scents. It is on account of 
these agreeable or disagreeable impressions that we 
apply to actions the qualities of good or bad, and love 
the one while we dislike the other, and prefer the 
former to the latter. It is evident that this explana- 
tion does no more to estaUisb moral obligation than 
that of antiquity did, and that it is equally in har^ 
mony with all the consequences of skepticism. There 
was not a skeptic of ancient times who failed to draw 
from the system such moral consequences as I have 
described. Archelaus, the sophists Aristippus, Arcesi- 
laus, Pyrrho, Carneades, Sextus Eropiricus, all professed 
that there is no sure distinction between good and evil ; 
that good and evil are altogether the effects of legisla- 
tion; and that their character is determined by the 
greatest interest of the legislator and of society.. 

This consequence, inevitaUe as it is in the view of 
reason, has, then, been fully admitted in all time. 
And more than one skeptic of antiquity appears to 
have united practice to theory ; at least, there are some 
evidences that such was the fact Incredible stories, 
for instaace, arc told of Pyrrho's complete indifference 
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to the diflCmetioiis beCween^ good and evil ; and as he 
extended this indiflference to all other subjects^ it wm 
not in him a want of morality so much as a logical 
adherence to his principles. In other skeptical schools, 
morality has been rescued into jJeasore, and by a pro- 
cess quite nmple and natural. For although there is 
no truth or error for the skeptic, there are yet agreeable 
and painful sensations; and for want of the higher 
good, which he has lost sight of,^ he adopts the greatest 
gratification that sensibility enaUes him to enjoy. 
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LECTURE IX. 



REFUTATION OF SKEPTICISM. 



Gentlemen, 

In my last lecture, I had two objects in view ; 

/ first, to make you acquainted with the foundation on 
which skepticism is based ; and secondly, to show you 

^^that this system, in destroying all faith, destroys, also, 
moral obligation, the very foundation of ethics. There 
remains one further duty to fulfil ; for I must not pass 
by the system of skepticism without pointing out its 
radical errors. The refutation, however, must be as 
rapid as the exposition. It might be developed: indefi- 
nitely. I shall not attempt to examine, separately, the 
various grounds for doubt proposed by skeptics ; but 
will limit myself to the statement of such general views 
as may be used in their refutation. And as the subject 
is one of a complex and subtile nature, I beg you to 
give me your strict attention. 

I have told you that skeptics draw their arguments 
for doubt either from the nature of human knowledge, 
of the subject which knows, or of the object know n 
Every skepticd objection may be ranged under one of 
these three categories. Of the three classes of objec- 
tions, those ar&ing from the nature of the subject are 

t2 
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Without comparison the most grave; indeed they are 
the only ones which are truly unanswerable ; and with 
these, therefore, I will begin. 

But, in order that the nature, weakness, and error of 
these objections may be comprehended, it is indispen- 
sable that you should have a clear idea of the part 
performed by intellect, in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Without this you will be unable, except in a very 
imperfect degree, to feel the force of the objections of 
the skeptic, or of such explanations as I shall give. 1 
will first, therefore, describe in a few words the process 
by which our knowledge is acquired, and the faculties 
employedi^ and will hastily lay bare the mechanism of 
the wonderful operations from which human knowledge 
results. And I trust that my e:q)oaition will be intellir 
gible and clear. 

However numerous and various the kinds of human 
knowledge may appear to be, they are all to be referred 
to two classes of notions, the one elementary, and 
communicated immediatdy, the other secondary, and 
derived from the first We recognize, also, two orders 
of faculties ; the former of which acquire directly a 
knowledge of the reality, and form those notions which 
I call elementary; while the latter, acting upon the 
dementary notions already acquired, deduce from theffi 
our secondary knowledge. 

Our elementary notions are all derived from two 
sources — observation and reason. 

As you well know, gentlemen, the whole of real 
being is not exhibited to us, but only that small portion 
with wliich we are brought directly in contact. We 
have a faculty fitted to acquire a knowledge of this. 
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It is ther faculty of observation ; and we are acciotomed 
to call the knowledge obtained from it empirical. These 
notions represent only what we have observed; that 
is, only a portion, and a very small portion, of what 
actually is. They form the first class of the elementary 
iK)tions of human intelligence ; and I shadl have said all 
that it is necessary you should bear in mind, in asking 
you to remember, that observation can be applied in 
two different directions — outwardly by the senses, 
inwardly by consciousness ; so that all the knowledge 
which we can obtain through observation is reduced to 
that perceived out of ourselves by the senses, or within 
ourselves by consciousness. 

But these are not the only sources of our direct 
inf^mation as to real being. Independently of obser- 
vation, we have another faculty that communicates 
knowledge. This faculty is reason, which does not, 
like observation, see what actually is, but conceives, 
from what observation has communicated, of that which 
must and cannot but be. Hence a second class of 
elementary notions, called indifferently conceptions of 
the reason, rational truths, k priori principles, whose 
characteristic is, that they express something which 
cannot but be, which consequently is in harmony with 
the whole of real being, and represents universal no- 
tions ; while, on the other hand, empirical notions 
represent only the portion of real being subject to 
observation, correspond and refer only to that portion, 
and never, therefore, go beyond a certain degree of 
generality. 

Such are the two classes of our elementary notions. 
They include all the materials of human knowledge. 
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And there is not, and cannot be, in haman intelligence, 
any elementary notion which is not derived either from 
observation of what actually is, by the senses and con- 
sciousness, or from the conceptions of what must be, 
by the reason. 

And here an important remark should be made — it 
is, that feason nev^ rises to the ideas which it is her 
function to introduce into human knowledge, unless 
the . communications of observation first supply the 
occasion. Thus, to give an esample, it is absolutely 
necessary that observation should meet with something 
which has just begun to be, in the portion of real 
being open to its view, before reason can attain to the 
absolute idea that there must be a cause for whatever 
begins to exist. It is only afier unconsciously, and in a 
thousand particular cases, applying this universal idea, 
which is secretly contained within it, that reason sud- 
denly disengages it, and conceives it under its universal 
form. We say, a thousand times, when observing. some- 
thing that has ju^ begun to exist, **^ This has a cause," 
before' we rise to the conception of the absolute and ne- 
cessary idea implied by the expression, that is to say, to 
the conception of the principle of causality in itself; 
so that, although these universal i^eas are not derived 
from what observation gives lis, yet, nevertheless, they 
do not arise without the bommunications of observation. 
Observation lends her aid, therefore, if I may say so, 
at the birth of the universal and absolute conceptions 
of reason. 

On the other hand, reason operates in every acquisi- 
tion of observation. Whatever the element of real 
being which observation meets with^ whether external 
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or interna], there is always superadded to the simple 
notk>n it acquires, a supplementary idea from the re»- , 
son. Thus, when observation perceives a quality, 
intellect could not form the judgment, " This is white, 
this is red," unless beyond the mere quality reason 
conceived of something' to which observaticm cannot 
attain, nam^y, substance. Thus, agimi, when observ«- 
tioa has communicated the notions of any tWo facts, 
we could not judge that they were successive to each 
other, unless reason a^ded to the mere notion of these 
two facts an idea of something more, beyond the reach 
of observation ; that is, of duration, which alone makes 
succession possible, and the idea of which is cona^- 
qdently implied in that of succession. Again, when, in 
view of any ol^ct we pronounce that siii^>lest of aU 
judgments, <' ms is" it is because reason superadds 
to the simple notion of the object, sij^plied by observa- 
tioDy die ' idea that observation does not deceive us, 
and consequentiy that external reality is conformed to 
the internal idea which observation has communicated ; 
so that we may say, with equal truth; that observation 
is the occasion of every concq>tion of the reason, and 
yet that no notion of observation can become a judg^ 
ment, or become knowledge^ without the cooperation 
of an (2 priori element which reason supplies. But 
enough of this cooperation of these two faculties in the 
acquisition of all human knowledge ; all that it is im- 
portant we should bear in mind is, that our elementary 
knowledge is derived exclusively from these two sources. 
Thus, then, gentlemen, are obtained the materials of 
all our ideas. And now another faculty begins to act, 
which works up these materials, and deduces from them 
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our ulterior knowledge. This faculty is reasoning; and 
we must distinguish between reasoning by induction 
and by deduction; for reasoning has two modes of 
proceeding. 

This is the process of reasoning by induction : when 
several particular cases, which are analc^ous, have 
been ascertained by observation, and stored in the 
memory, reason applies to this series of analogous 
observations the d priori principle, that the laws of 
nature are constant ; and, at once, what was true 
through observation in only twenty, thirty, or forty 
observed cases, becomes, by the application of this 
principle, a general law, as true of other cases not 
observed as of those which observation has ascer- 
tained. From the results of observation, and solely by 
the application to these results of a conception of rea- 
son, the mind arrives at a consequence that transcends 
them. Such is the method of reasoning by induction. 
Its characteristic is, that it proceeds from certain 
results, communicated by observation, to a genera] 
principle within which they are included. 

The process of reasoning by deduction is as follows : 
a truth of any kind, particular, general, or universal, 
being made known, reason deduces from it whatever 
other truths it includes; som^thnes the deduction is 
complete, in which case reason only pr^ssents the whole 
truth under two different aspects ; at other times the 
deduction is imperfect, and then reason passes from the 
whole to a part. But in either case, if we compare 
together the results of our reasoning and the premises 
from which we drew them, we shall always find that 
these results, and a part or the whole of the premises 
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are perfectly equival^it This is the special character^ 
istic of deductiye reasoning. 

Suoh, gentlemen, are th^ important transformations 
to which intellect subjects the primary notions imme- 
diately communicated by observation and reason. 
There are two faculties by which we acquire our ele- 
mentary notions — observation and reason; and two* 
modes of reasoning by which these elementary notions 
are ccmverted into ultimate notioi^ — r induction and 
deduction. - 

One other faculty cooperates in the formation of 
human knowledge. It is the faculty that preserves and 
makes durable the notions acquired ; I mean memory. 
Without this faculty, human knowledge would be 
forever limited to the present moment Memory treas- 
ures VLp the successive results of observation, and 
thence comes experience. Memory is interwoven, 
indeed, with the texture of all reasoning ; for we could 
never arrive at a conclusion,- without remembering at 
each step both the premises fjrom which we set out, 
and the intermediate steps already taken. Memory 
enters,, therefore, as a necessary auxiliary, into the 
formation of all the notions derived from observation 
or reasoning, and it alone preserves these notions. 
Not so, however, with ideas supplied by reason. In 
their acquisition memory has no part, because they 
are formed spontaneously. Neither- does it aid* in 
keeping them, for this is not needed. As reason 
acquires these ideas because it is impossible not 
to conceive them, this necessity continues to be 
felt, and reason conceives them anew, whenever they 
are required in the process of obtaining, knowledge: 
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there is no need of the employment of memorj, diere> 
fore, to preserre them. Reason alone, of all our fac- 
ulties, is independent of memory, and demands not 
her aid. 

Such, omitting innumeraUe detaUs, are the pos^ 
itive results, to which long study of the origin and 
formation of knowledge has led me. Such; in my 
Tiew, is the whole process of mteUecUial creations ; 
and it is, as you see, most simple. 

Thus much having been explained, we are now in a 
situation to exmnine the grounds up<Mi which the truth 
of human knowledge, thus acquired, is questioned, and 
those upon which it may securely rest. We are ac« 
quainted with the materials of this knowledge, and the 
mode in which its various elements are formed. We 
shall be able to see, therefore, the ^xact tendency and 
real force of objecticms urged against it. 

And in the first place, gentlemen, when any one of 
the four faculties, which cooperate in the formation of 
our knowledge is brought into action, and communi- 
cates any notion, such as it is fitted to introduce, it is 
evident enough that we neither should nor could 
believe in the truth of this notion, except upon one 
condition — that we have faith in the natural veracity 
of this faculty, that is to say, in its ability to see things 
as they are ; for if we have any doubt of this, it is 
evidently impossible that there should be any truth or 
belief at dl for us. Arid yet there is not, and cannot 
be, any proof of this naturd veracity of our facultiesv 
When reason says, '! 'this urost be, of necessity,^' 
what proof have we that in reality it is so? We 
have d>sokitely none. When memory hag a deari 
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precise, undoubting recollection of having seen such a 
person in such a place, what proof have we that it 
represents the past as it really was ? None, none what- 
ever. When observation, directed attentively and 
steadily upon any object, says, " Here is something 
which is not round, but square, which is not white, but 
red, which has such or such a quality, and not some 
other one," what proves that our senses do not give 
representations different from the objects? Again I 
say, we have no proof. To torment ourselves in seek- 
ing to prove that the faculties through which we 
receive our notions are not so constituted as to give 
false, but true representations, is to torment ourselves 
most foolishly. For it is unquestionable, that any 
proof of this, such as can be imagined, must be the 
work of these very faculties, and consequently must be 
proved itself. 

Thus, then, it appears that the principle of all cer- 
tainty, and of all belief, must be, in the first instance, 
an act of blind faith in the natural veracity of our fac- 
ulties. When a skeptic, therefore, says to a dogmatist, 
** You have no proof that your faculties see things as 
they are, no proof that God has not so constituted 
them as to deceive you," he says what is incontroverti- 
ble and undeniable. S^ch is the necessary condition 
of all faith. But let us for the moment put by this 
first general argument of skepticism, to which we will 
directly return, and let us see whether, as the skeptic 
pretends, it is still impossible to believe, even when we 
do not consider this chief ground of doubt. The 
skeptic asserts, as you will remember, that, even admit- 
ting that our faculties are so constituted as to see 
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things as they are, it is yet plain that there can he 
no confidence reposed in the information given by 
them, because each separate faculty is liable to be 
deceived, and there is no sure mode by which we 
can separate the truth from the error in its testimony. 

We need not review the arguments by which the 
skeptic attempts to establish this point ; for they were 
considered at sufficient length in the preceding lecture. 
Let us now proceed to try the validity of these argu- 
ments. Have they really any force f I think not. 

The reasoning of the skeptic suggests at once this 
consideration, that, since all men acknowledge that 
their various faculties sometimes do deceive them, 
a means of distinguishing the cases in which they 
do and in which they do not is needed; that is to 
say, each faculty must have its own criterion of truth, 
and we must be acquainted with this criterion. For, 
I repeat it, if there are no certain signs by means 
pf which we can determiiie that our faculties do not 
deceive us, then neither can we know that they ever 
do deceivfe us, or even that they can deceive us. 

But is that which is apparently true, really sot 
Is there any criterion in fact? I answer, yes, 
undoubtedly there is, for every man in his sound 
senses. There may be, wid probably are, among my 
hearers, many who have never studied the rules for 
the direction of our faculties prescribed by logic; 
but, I ask, does such a one, supposing that he is 
anxious and interested to gain certain information, 
doubt at dA\ whether he is capable of seeing external 
objects as they really are? And yet, who now will 
be bold enough to deny, that, in very many cases, 
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these Tery senses, by whiph we feel so sure of arriving 
at an accurate knowledge of external objects, do, 
in fact, lead us into error 1 Every one present 
believes, at this moment, both that his senses have 
oflen deceived him, and yet that they never would 
deceive him, if he took the proper- precautions. We 
all, in fact, then, already do know, or, in times of 
nfeed, do instinctively discover, these proper pre- 
cautions ; and this is saying, in other words, that 
we all have a criterion, by mes^ps of which we do 

, distinguish the testimonies of our senses which merit 
confidence, from those which do not* 

What I have here said of the senses may be said 
with equal truth of all our intellectual faculties. 
No one present doubts his capacity to discover the 
true consequences of any principle, when he is 
interested in so doing, and bestows upon it the 
proper attention and care. And yet, we all know 

' that we can and do deceive ourselves in our processes 
of reasoning, though, at the same time, we beliere 
that there are means by which we might avoid errors 
in reasoning. We all admit, therefore, that there 
is a criterion, by which we cmi separate truth from 
error in our reasonings. 

And thus it is with all the faculties which cooperate 
in the production of our knowledge. All are able 
to distinguish between cases in which a faculty has 
been properly exercised,^ — and when, therefore, we 
may feel confidence in the results to which it leads 
us, — and those in which it has be^n improperly 
exercised, — when we can feel none, and when it 
is unreasonable to trust it. 
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And a yet Ibrther proof that we do actuaHy posses 
snch a criterion, is the fact, that we are appljmg 
h every moment. When, for instance, we see any 
object at a great distance, do we feel entire con- 
fidence in the impression received through the ^e? 
We do not, and for this reason — that we have learned 
from experience that the eye distinguishes imperfectly, 
at a distance, both the form and the color of objects ; 
Imt, at the same time, we know the means of satisfying 
ourselves whether the notion we have received is 
correct or not ; we remove the opportunity for error 
by lessening the distance between our eye and the 
object Analogous examples might be cited with 
regard to every faculty. 

The cause of our faculties deceiving us is not 
the want of a criterion to distinguish the prc^r 
from the improper exercise of them^ but carelessness 
.. or haste in not using or in misusing this criterion. 
We have a confused view of it, and do not use all 
proper precautions for arriving at the exact truth, 
except when we have great interests at stake. Philoso- 
phers have therefore spared no pains to (J^^^i^ 
precisely every criterion, which common sense sees 
indistinctly; and it is in this chiefly that the 
great discoveries, which have been made in logic, 
consist The labors of Aristotle in this branch of 
philosophy all tended to the one point of determining 
the true criterion of reasoning by deduction ; that is, 
the distinguishing sign of legitimate consequences. 
And what is this ? It is that the consequence is 
one actually included in the premises. This result 
may seem very simple, and even trivial ; but it was 
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only by a most. laborious analysis of all fortm and 
po^ble processes of reasoning, that this greaf man 
arrived at it. And again, what did B^ieon accomplish 
in logic ? He determined the true criterion of reasoi^ 
ing. by induction, and this was all; though it cannot 
be said of him, as of Aristotle, that he lefl nothing 
t9 be completed by his successors; for, without 
question, the application of the inductive method, 
in the researches of two centuries, has wonderful!y 
perfected Bacon's incomplete idea of the conditions 
necessary for the proper mode of proceeding in 
inductive reasoning. These two famous logicians 
derive their distinction, then, from the fact, that 
the one discovered the criterion for reasoning by 
deduction, and the other the crittrion for reasoning' 
by induction ; and yet they did no more than make 
clear two indistinct ideas, which had always before 
existed in the common sense of men. The criterion. ' 
of sensible perception and that of memory have dsa 
occupied philosophers. You are acquainted with t\iQ 
noble efibrts of Malebranche, of Locke, and of the 
Scottish philosophers, to determine the laws of memory 
and of the association of ideas ,*^ and you cannot be 
ignorant of the care and sagacity with whicli sa 
many philosophers have analyzed and determined the 
sources of error to which all our senses are exposed. 
Now, to what end have all these efforts tended, if not 
to the establishment of the precise conditions needed, 
in order that memory and the senses may communicate 
notions worthy of credit? Unquestionably, this end 
has, in a great measure, been attained ; and, in regard 
to these two faculties, it may be truly said, that 
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logical science is very nearly perfect. And yet the 
XHilj discovery made by logic, in relation to them, 
is a knowledge of thosQ various means for correcting 
memory and sensation, which men naturally employ 
in all cases where they are deeply interested. .So 
that philosophy has done no more in this matter 
than simply to make clear the notions which had 
always existed, though obscure, in common human 
'intelligence. 

So far, then, from its being true, as skeptics assert, 
that human intelligence, subject as its faculties are 
to error, has no means of distinguishing truth from 
error in the multitude of its impressions, ^- so far 
is this from being true, that we have proved thai 
there are such means for correcting every faculty. 
We have proved it by showing, first, that all men 

) know that ^their faculties do sometimes deceive them ; 

^ secondly, that all men, when greatly interested, really 
discover and use proper precautions for arriving at 
true and certain results in the use of each and every 

< fisiculty; and, thirdly, that the most distinguished lo» 
gicians have actually determined the precise conditions 
required for such certainty. 

You will have remarked that, among the examples 
adduced to illustrate the point which we have beea 
considering, I have not drawn any from reason. My 
motive was, simply, that reason is not liable to be 
deceived ; alone, of all our faculties, reason possesses 
this prerogative, and it is owing to its peculiarity 
of acting from necessity. Necessity cannot admit 
of the distinctions of more or less; and, provided 
only that it is constantly the same in all men, it 
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must produce similar. effects in each iodividual, mider* 
similar circumstances. And to this it is owing, that 
the ideas of reason appear exactly the same, in number 
and in kind, in the minds of all human beings, and 
remain, through all changes, immutable. 

Hence it is, gentlemen, that the objection has never 
been brought against reason, that it is different in 
different men, or in the same individual at different 
times : there is no such ground as this for rejecting 
its conceptions. On the contrary, the great argument 
of the skeptic against reason . is drawn from the ne- 
cessity and immutability of its judgments. " See," 
they say, '^ reason admits this or that, because it 
cannot but admit it; its motive for believing any 
thing is, that it is impossible to disbelieve it. I& not 
this a sufficient proof that its belief is imposed upon 
it by its nature, and that, had that nature been 
different, the belief would have been different alFO ? *' 
This, you will observe, is Kant's great argument: 
according to him, the conceptions of reason have 
only a subjective value, because they are necessaryj 
and thus might change, if the subject itself waa 
changed. This argument, however, is plainly the 
same with that which qu^tions the veracity of our 
faculties ; and, therefore, we pass it by for the present. 

Since the variableness of its conceptions cannot 
be brought against reason, skepticism finds objections 
in the variableness of philosophical views of these 
conceptions, and has arrayed against its authority 
a twofold argument, drawn, first, from the systems 
which have denied or disfigured these conceptions; 
and« secondly, from the disagreements among theiDf- 
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sdves of the philosophers who have attempted to 
classify them. 

It is entirely true, gentlemen, that some philosophers 
have rejected one or more of the principles of human 
reason, — as, for instance, Hume, who has denied, 
as I have shown you, the principle of causality, and 
Condillac, who has denied that of substance, and 
many others who might be added. But, you will 
remember, T have proved that Hume and Condillac 
could not but come to these conclusions, if they were 
c<Misistent with their own systems. The objection, 
then, is without force. It is easy to bring forward 
philosophers, who have denied, in their writings, some 
one or other principle of reason ; but not one could 
be found, who ^as not, at the same time, constantly 
. proved, by his conduct, that he believed in them 
quite as much as other men. 

T\y^ objection drawn from the disagreement among 
philosophers, in their attempts to classify these prin- 
ciples, is equally weak. These principles are facts — 
the facts of human nature — and, of course, the 
observation of them i^ as liable to error as that 
of any other class of facts. Some of the philosophers 
who have studied them have seen more of these facts, 
others fewer — some more, others less correctly ; 
hence the diversity of results; The diversity will 
lessen - and disappear in proportion as observations 
are multiplied and made more exact; and, again, 
this diversity is more often apparent than real, and 
arises chiefly from .the different forms under whicb 
the same identical principles have been described. 
But, however this may be, these diversities evidently 
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affect only the science of these principles, and not 
the principles themselves, which are and must remain 
identically the same for all minds. Where is the 
man, who;, when he sees any thing happen, does not 
Instantly suppose that there was a caOie for it; or, 
where he perceives a quality, does not conceive of a 
substance ; or who does not assign to every object a 
place, and to every event a time 1 These notions are 
so essential to human nature, that not even madness 
can destroy or change them. The insane man has 
this in common with all mankind, that he still believes 
in these notions ; and, in this resect, still remains 
a man, even when he has ceased to be so in all 
others. 

Thus much, gentlemen, I have thought it ne'ceMary 
to say of the general objection of skepticism, deduced 
from the variableness of thfr faculties of intelligence. 
As this charge cannot be brought against reason, 
which is immutable, it can extend only to observittion, ■ 
reasoning, and memory; and I have shown, even if - 
it is true that these are fallible, that we are still 
capable of distinguishing truth from error, in their 
communications. This objection against the certainty 
of human knowledge is thus shown to be without 
force ; and it is proved, therefore, that we can arrive 
at truth, if our faculties are only so organized as to 
see things as they really are, and not to transmit to 
us false images. Let us, then, return to the con- 
sideration of this last objection; and, having thus 
driven skepticisnd behind its last intrenchment, let 
us try its strength. 

I hasten to say, then, that I know no positive 
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answer to this objection of the skeptic : there can be 
no proof possible of the veracity of our intelligence. 
And yet this objection is a remarkable one, and de- 
serves consideration. 

In the first place, then, you will please to observe, 
that they even who are most swayed by this objec- 
tion, pay no regard to it in practice. A philosopher 
may very well conceive that there is no proof that 
God has not so constituted his intelligence, as to see, 
instead of the reality, something quite different from 
it; and yet, whenever an object is presented to his 
eyes, he will believe in the fidelity of the impression 
received through them ; or, if his memory suggests 
that he has promised to dine with a friend, he will 
go ; or, if a threatening sound strikes his ear, he will 
avoid the danger. There never was a skeptic who 
escaped such inconsistencies, or who did not fall into 
them a thousand times each day ; and, however strong 
his reasons for doubt, he will yet believe as firmly as 
tim most determined dogmatist. 

In the next place, please to consider whether there 
is any way in which an intelligent being could be 
organized so as to avoid this objection. If this being 
is to be intelligent, he must, of course, be capable 
of knowledge ; and, that he may be capable of it, 
he must have faculties fitted to acquire knowledge. 
An intelligent being could be organized in no other 
way. Now, being rational^ he will remark that he 
has faculties, and that these faculties form part of 
<me individual organization, and that they are thenw 
selves individual ; and, at once, this very objection 
of the skeptic arises, that, if they bad been diflferently 
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constituted they mi^t have given him very different 
» notions of things. Indeed, so inherent is the possibility 
of such an objection, in the very nature of an intelli- 
gent being, that we cannot admit the thought that even 
the Deity himself is secure from it, esLcept when we re- 
flect that we can form no adequate idea of his nature ; 
for, if we take the highest idea we can form, and repre- 
sent to ourselves the Deity as an intelligent being, who 
acquires knowledge by the use of a faculty for know- 
ing, we cannot, by any possibility, escape from the 
conclusion that he might experience this very doubt, 
urged by the skeptic against our faculties. Such 
observations may suffice to show, that, even if this 
objection cannot be refuted, it yet does not merit the 
serious consideration of a philosopher. We can 
know nothing, and can learn nothing, except by using 
the intelligent faculties with which we are endowed j 
the first truth, which . any man who would learn and 
ktiow, must recognize, is, that his faculties see things 
as they really are; for, otherwise, he must .renoqpce 
all learning and knowledge; science becomes impos- 
sible, and research vain. 

This is the Only answer that can be made to the 
one irrefutable argument of skepticism. 

As to the causes of error which are derived from 
the imagination, the passions, education, and preju- 
dice, and from the desires and propensities of the 
body, they are all well known, and such as^ every man 
is aware he must guard against. The precautions, 
which must be taken in order that our faculties may 
be preserved from their influence, are recognized uni- 
tersally as conditions for the legitimate exercise of 
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our faculties, and, consequently, for the I^itimacy 
of the knowledge acquired by them. 

Independently, however, of these causes, which tend 
to disturb the regular exertise of our intelligence, it 
b said that, the intelligent subject itself is variable ; 
that it is modified by age, and changes (nmi year to 
year, and from day to day ; and that it is not from 
one moment to another the same. I reply, that we 
must make a distinction here.4 It is true, that our 
body, like all bodies whatever, does undergo perpetual 
alterations, and does each moment receive or lose 
something, and is not identically the same for two 
successive monlents. SlilL the properties of its differ- 
ent organs remain the same, amidst this continual flux 
of the particles of which its substance is composed. 
But it is not the body thkt has the capacity of knowing, 
but the mind, or that which we call ourselves, our 
me, ^ow the me declares itself identically the same 
at every moment of existence; and, if any one should 
be inclined to deny this identity, he would immediately 
be conducted to such absurd consequences as must 
convince him that all the . facts of human nature 
imply this absolute identity, and are inexplicable with- 
out it. 

It is true, these very variations of our body exert 
an important influence upon the mind ; but, then,, 
they are classed among the causes of error^ and every 
sensible man takes heed of them when he would 
acquire accurate k;iowledge. The young man is 
aware that his age is liable to passions which may 
mislead his judgment, and which incline him to a 
precipitancy and a selfKM>nfidence unfavorable to the 
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4>iiT8ttit for truth; and we, on our part, in consuHkig 
' -4he judgment of youth, take into consideration these 
sources of error, and estimate their influence. 

I have now done with the skeptical objections de- 
daeed from ^e nature of the subject of knoi/dedge; 
and I hasten to those which originate in the nature 
of the object of knowledge, and of knowledge itselfT 

I have but a word to say of the former. It is un- 
questionably true, that ^very, external object is con- 
stdBtly varying. But, observe, it is not what is variaUe 
that interests us, or that is the object of science. It 
is the substanbe of beings which changes ; but science 
seeks to become acquainted rather with their specific 
nature, which is permanent, and remains unchanged 
m all essential characteristics. 

This is not saying that the*' hature of beings is 
incapable of change; but the change is a regular 
one. This change, in other words, is subject to laws, 
and it is these laws which science seeks to learn. 
This is true, not only of single beings, but of the 
whole creaticm ; it remains the same, notwithstanding 
&e eternal movement that agitates, and alters, and 
modifies, incessantly, all its parts — a movement regu- 
lar, and subject to fixed and immutable laws. And 
it is this immutable form of the universe, and the 
immutable laws of life animating it, which science 
seeks to determine and know: these never change. 
Science is not interested in the unceasing flux of 
phenomena, foteyer passing throughout creation ; for 
this is transient, and the transient is ihdifierent to 
her. Thus, even if the skqrtic's objection is founded 
in truth, it still does not affect science, because it does 
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not extend lo that which m really the object of science. 
And this is enough to show joa the weakness of all 
skeptical arguments drawn from this main one. 

Of objections brought against knowledge itself, the 
first consists, in saying that the idea which knowledge 
gives us of the reality must be unworthy of confi- 
dence, because, when compared with its object, our 
knowledge is so very incomplete. , 

To this I reply, if it is true that our faculties, when 
legitimately and rightly used, do see things as they 
redly are, it is, then, also true, that the knowledge 
communicated by them, is a faithful representation of 
whatever portion of real being they observe ; and, there- 
fore, the only charge which can be brought against 
our knowledge, is its incompleteness. If, indeed, we 
then proceed to draw'from this fragment, of which we 
have acquired knowledge, rash inductions as to the 
whole of real being, we may easily fall into error; 
but the knowledge of the portion observed by our 
faculties will remain as true as before ; and this only 
can be said, that we have reasoned badly, and drawn 
from certain premises, conclusions which they did 
not contain. But it does not follow that we are in- 
capable of reasoning correctly, because we can and 
do sometimes reason incorrectly. If we draw from 
the minute portion of real being which we are ac- 
quainted with, rigorous inductions only as to the 
whole, the notions arrived at will be exact True, these 
notions will still remain incomplete ; but the dogmatist 
nowise pretends that human knowledge is complete; 
he asserts only that it is faithful and trustworthy. 

The second reason for doubt, found by the skeptic 
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in the nature o£ knowledge itself, is drawn from the 
consideration that human opinions are so different in 
different eras, places, nations, individuals. To give 
a thorough refutation of this objection would be an 
endless task. I must limit myself to a few rapid 
observations. 

I remark, in the first place, that this diversity of 
opinion is far from extending to all subjects. If any 
one would undertake to draw up a counterpart to the 
picture presented by the skeptic, I am perfectly sure 
that the catalogue of opinions, held in common by 
all mankind, would form a far more large and valuable 
volume than the lists so often begun by skeptics of opin- 
ions upon which men differ. What would have become 
of the human race, indeed, if, upon points where it is 
important to have certain knowledge, opinions had 
been forever undetermined as to what is true or false. 
The truth is, human opinion has never hesitated nor al- 
tered in relation to those facts of the external world, or 
of human nature, and 'of their respective laws, which it 
is most important we should know. Do you ask why ? 
fiecause the human race could have continued in 
existence on no other condition. And do you know 
that this part of human knowledge, representing the 
notions held in common by all mankind, of all and 
every age, is so very large, that the part representing 
tiiose about which they differ, becomes, in comparison, 
imperceptible 1 Do you inquire, now, why this prin- 
cipal and most important part of knowledge is so little 
noticed, and why it plays so small a part on the theatre 
of philosophical discussions ? It is because it is 00 
essential to man, and so constantly employed by him. 



Ikat k becoBMs coDfovided with homajfr iM^re itself; 
k is because we acqaire k se early, and because w» 
fiod it already forned and e8tdi>lidied in us whe» w^ 
first be^ to reflect, aad because, therefore, it appear» 
to OS as if we nerer had acquired it It is that 
treasure, stored up for the future man, by the mered* 
iye a^Tity of the young mind, in those first years^ 
which, though to the careless observer they may seetA 
a mere dream, are really the most fruitfiAl in results 
of any in existence — a rare treasiure, indeed, gentle* 
men; for k is with these ideas, common to every 
kidividual, that men understand themsdvea and each 
other; they constitute us men, and therefore is it 
tiiat we do not notice them. The ideas which attract 
•or attention are those upon which we differ. And 
how admirable is this provision! For to those alone 
which are uncertain need we direct our attention. 
Hence, however, comes the illusion, which leads at 
to consider these opinions as the whole of human 
knowledge, and which makes us believe, in cons^ 
quence, that knowledge is uncertain ; and this illusion 
must be kept distinctly in view, if we would ertimate 
the true force of the skeptical wrgument. 

But the diversity and mutability of human opiiuons, 
when thus limited, by no means lead to soch conse> 
ipiences as skeptics pretend. They are to be explained 
by causes whoUy different from that want of pcfw&t in 
the intellect to see the truth, which the skeptic assigns 
as the reason. 

The iailibility of intellect, gentlemen, is one cause* 
la every case there can be but one truth, while them 
may be nnmberless errors. It is, then, posahle thai 
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we may be d^«aived in a thousand ways- about every 
thing ; and, on the supposition that intellect is fallible, 
a thousand different errors — that is to say, diflferent 
q>inions — are posmble ; but does it follow, from this 
variety of opinions, that truth cannot be discovered T 
or, when once found, that it cannot be separated 
I'om the errors with which it is combined 1 Not 
at all ; as a thousand instances testify. How many 
truths have been discovered and recognized, after 
countless, false systems had been proposed and refuted ! 
Who, indeed, would ever pursue a science at all» 
imless his studies tended to this resuh t .^ 

The laws which govern the acquisition of knowledge 
are another cause of the variety of opinions among 
men. God has not endowed us with the prerogative 
of attaining truth at once ; we reach it only by a 
gradual progress, and successive steps — only by 
acquiring, in repeated efibrts, its several elements. 
Humm knowledge cannot be, and should not be, 
immutable. Each new discovery augments, and con* 
sequently modifies, science ; and this is true at once 
of every department, and of the whole of knowledge. 
No opinion, no truth, then, is definitive, for it is not 
complete. And, since nations and individuals have 
advanced to difierent stages in this common progress 
towards truth, the diversity and mutability of human 
opinions are readily explained. Such an identity 
and perpetuity of human opinion, as is demanded 
by the skeptic, wouM be nothing less than the equality 
and immutability of all human intelligence. 

In addition, it aray be said that there is one other 
most fruitful source of illusion in this matter; and 
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it is, tkat the yarieiy of forms m which ideas are 
eiq>re8Bed is often si^^pposed to be a variety ia the 
ideas themselves. Who does not know that the 
same religious or pc^itical dogmas are often found 
prevailing under forms the most apparaatlj diverse 1 
Who does not know, for example, how various are 
the modes bj which the gruid article of faith, a 
belief in a Deity, has been professed, in different 
ages and countries t Viewed in the light of this 
remark, this phantom of diversity in huinan opkaioB 
subsides into quite moderate dimensions. 

Indeed, there is nothing at all wonderful in th» 
variety of human (pinions, if we consider the con- 
ditions to which intelligence is subject, and the laws 
of the formation, progress, and develc^meat of knowlr 
edge. In proportion as we more thoroughly undef^ 
stand the true laws of our faculties can we better 
eiqplain the progress of the human mind, and the 
various errors through which it has passed. As soon 
as men discovered the true mode of proceeding in the 
investigation of physical science, it was at once seen 
mo^ clearly why antiquity . had erred, and necessarily 
erred Hypothesis preceded observation in these 
pursuits, and various hypotheses were successively 
proposed and adopted, because it could not but be 
that such hypotheses should seduce the mind of man, 
uid be tried; and the hypothetical method finally 
gave way to the method of observation, because the 
proper time for it had come. The change of human 
opinions in this respect was the necessary consequence 
of the laws of the human mind, and not a sign of its 
incapacity of arriving at truth* 
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I will close this leeture, already too much pro^ 
longed, with one more obserration upon the system 
.of skepticism. Is there, I ask, at the present day, 
any one, who refuses to believe in the truths which 
have been discovered in physical and mathematical 
science? If these truths are not doubtful, if they 
are worthy of credit, then it is plain that the faculties 
of human intelligence are capable of acquiring truth. 
They are not by nature deceptive, therefore, or in- 
competent to distinguish truth from error. If the 
authority of these faculties is acknowledged in one 
exercise of their power, then must it be acknowledged 
in all ; and, if denied at all, in. any ease, then is 
all faith impossible. Jn other words^ there can be 
no half-skepticism, nor half-dogmatism. He who 
would be a skeptic, in our day, must, if he would 
be consistent, consider mathematical and physical 
truths, as well as all others, thimericaL Skepticism, 
which once occupied so prominent a position iii 
philosophy, has gradually withdrawn ; and, from rest** 
ing on those arguments so much used by antiquity^ 
though now refuted, it finds itself driven, in modern 
times, to take refuge in the simple metaphysical doubt 
as to the veracity of our faculties — an impregnable 
position, it is true, but one where it does not and 
cannot exert any actual influence <hi the human 
mind. 
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LECTURE X. 
the skepticism of the present age. 

Gentlemen, 

We have now completed the discussion of 
systems which destroy the basis of morality by reason- 
ings not drawn from the facts of human nature, and, 
according to my original plan, I propose to pass next 
to a second class of systems, which lead to the same 
result through an incomplete and false analysis of 
these facts. But, after what has been said in the 
two last lectures on the subject of skepticism, I haye 
thought it might be useful for us to give some con- 
sideration to what may be called the skepticism of the 
present age. It is well thus to characterize it, because, 
as it is not in my view a form of genuine skepticism, 
this distinctive name may aid us in acquiring a correct 
and precise riew of the actual moral condition of 
our era. 

Skepticism, gentlemen, is a disposition in the mind 
to admit nothing as worthy of belief; a disposition 
produced by such a view of our means for acquiring 
truth as leads to the conclusion that we are incom- 
petent to attain to any certain knowledge. Such 
is skepticism, strictly defined; and to such skepticism 
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I will gire tbe name of absolute skepticism, to distitt* 
guisk it from another state of mind also called ske]9» 
tidsm, which diflfers from it entirely. 

The state of mmd to which I now refer may he seen 
in any person who is without a faith ; and yet he may 
be wholly wanting in the charact^istie of genuine 
skepticism, a determination to beliere nothings founded 
on the opinion that we have no mesms of arriving al 
certainty. A person may be without a faith, sin^y 
because he does not know what the truth is upon the 
great questions of human interest, and not at all he* 
eause he admits in principle that the human mind is 
inci^able of attaining to truth. Let us call this state 
oi mhkl aeiual skepticism, to distinguish it from the 
di^osition to believe nothing, which I have named 
^hsolHte skepticism.^ 

Keeping in mind this distinction, we shall see ai 
once that the mass of mankind can never be eAsolute 
skeptics. They have not the information and leisure 
requisite for such an analysis of the phenomena of 
knowledge, as would lead to the conviction that the 
human mind is incapable of arriving at truth. The 
world has never yet seen, and for ages at least never 
will see, a whole people penetrated with such a convio* 
tion, and possessed by such a skepticism. But, on the 
other band, actual skepticism, or a simple want of faith 
fircnn mete ignorance of the truth upon important que»- 
lioBs, may very easily prevail among the mass of a 
people; though even this, the only kind of tkeptmsm 
to whieh they are UaUe, is always repugnant to them. 

Among the various considerations from which aJoeo- 
lA4e skq>taeism arises, there is but one that can to any 
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great degree be felt by a whole nation, and thus intro- 
duce into it the germ of genuine skepticism. This 
consideration is the contradictory and variable nature 
of human opinions. But it is only the better informed 
who are liable to be impressed even by this ; for to rise 
to a view of human opinion as contradictory and varia- 
ble, must require such a degree of historical knowledge 
as can be possessed only by the more enlightened. The 
people, properly so called, are not competent to this. 
I add, now, that this truly skeptical view, the only one, 
as I have said, which can penetrate the heart of a peo- 
ple, is always a traditional and transmitted one, and 
never originates in the spontaneous action of the people 
themselves. In every instance it will be found to be an 
impulse communicated from the philosophy prevalent 
among the few, who consecrate their lives to thought 
and reflection. 

True skepticism is then peculiar to men who reflect, 
whose social function, if I may use the expression, is 
thinking. Absolute skepticism is always foreign to the 
mass. The skepticism to which they are liable is ac- 
tual skepticism ; and this is, as we have seen, not a 
determined disposition, but an accidental state of mind, 
consisting in a simple want of knowledge as to what 
the truth is upon the great questions of human interest 

No student of history, gentlemen, will deny that there 
have been eras, when this actual skepticism, this want 
of all faith and conviction, has been widely spread 
throughout the ma^s of mankind; or that, on the con- 
trary, there have been eras, when systems giving definite 
solutions of all great questions have prevailed. History 
shows us states of society, where whole nations, from 
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the child who has not begun to think, to the old man on 
the verge of life, have believed firmly in certain abso- 
lute dogmas; and it shows us also other states, w'here 
whole nations have been plunged in doubt and igno- 
rance as to truth. As a matter of fact, then, there have 
been eras, when actual skepticism has pervaded the 
mass, and others, when it has been unknown. 

History assigns to these different states of society 
names which are most distinctive of their peculiar 
characteristics. She calls the former religious eras, the 
latter irreligious ; because in the one religion has pre- 
vailed, while in the other its influence has been want- 
ing. For, observe, a system of faith upon the great 
questions of human interest, established on the common 
convictions of all men, of the enlightened, and of the 
people alike, always assumes the form and receives the 
name of a religion. Thus far, in the- world's history, 
it has always been under a religious form, that the great 
ideas, which have possessed nations, and governed and 
guided them, have been exhibited! On the other hand, 
the eras, where the mass have wanted all faith and 
established convictions, have been those in which reli- 
gious faith was annihilated, and where no religious 
doctrine prevailed. It is with good reason, then, that 
history distinguishes as religious the eras of faith, and 
as irreligious those of actual skepticism. 

What, now, it may be asked, are the causes of this 
skepticism? I have elsewhere exhibited them, and 
they are at the present day well known. When a sys- 
tem of faith has prevailed among the mass for a length 
of time, there will and must come a period, sooner or 
later, when the errors, which are intermingled with 
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eten the highest and motl 'uaportMat Jmih in all fao- 
I man opinioos, will atrike the minds of the enlivened. 
. Then springs op a epini of «itica] examination, which, 
/ aemtinizing the whole sjstem <^ §akh, and discorer- 
ing its Tarioos imperfections, ends bj cmidading, that 
«^re the parts are so defectire, the whole system most 
^ be nnworthj of credit in an advanced stage of soi^ety. 
) It is among philosophers, or at least among the most in- 
telligent members of society, that sach a revolution com- 
* mences ; and it is among them that it is carried oat and 
completed ; bat the resalts of their researches penetrate 
{ all classes, and finding their way down from the summit 
to the base of society, reach findly the mass, where, 
sapping and raining all convictions and the whcde sys- 
. tem of truth, they produce a total want of faith. Such 
is the progress of actual sk^icism among the people. 
It is a result of a foreign and superior influence, that is, 
of the action of philosophers, who, summing np die 
knowledge which the human race has attained, and 
comparing with it the prevailing faith, discover and 
announce that this received system is not on a level 
with the advanced intelligence of their age, and dioald 
therefore be rejected. 

That we, gentlemen, at the present day, are living 'm 

such an era is so evident, that few would be inclined to 

j question it. How, indeed, can it be denied that in 

! most minds now there is an utter want of faith upon 

the great questions which interest man 1 And yet, in 

the midst of this actual skepticism, you cannot find a 

I ^adow of absolute philosophic skepticism. Indeed, if 

/ you could penetrate the minds of the mass, you could 

not find in their modes of thinking any one of the 
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grounds of absdftte skepticism even so much as sus- 
pected. The people do not trouWe themselves with 
asking, ** WhJat is the authority of the human faculties?" 
or, '* What is the nature of the object of knowledge, 6r 
denature of knowledge itself?" They, are utterly igtio^ 
rant whether the nature of our faculties, of the object 
of knowledge, and of knowledge itself, are, or are not, 
such as would lead to the conclusion, that the mind is 
incapable of arriving at truth. The mass never think 
of this. But thrther I will say, that even in the more 
iilteUigent portion of society, in that poftion which 
thinks and reacts, an4 may properly be called the 
philosophic class, the elements of absolute skepticism 
are harcQy to be found at all, or only in a very small 
degree. Without doubt, in our age, as in all ages, there J 
arife minds to which such considerations present them** 
sdves; but the Incredulity of our age is not caused by 
th^m. The cause of prevalent incredulity is, £^{dy, 
that all former solutions of interesting problems have 
been refuted, and that no others as yet we found. Our 
age is not so much skeptical, a s it is wanting in faith ; 
it does not believe that the truSF cannot be discovered ; 
it is merely ignorant of the truth. 

The revolution, of which this state of mind is the 
re^It, had its origin long ago ; it dates back not to the 
political revolution of 1830, nor the events of 1814, nor 
to the social revolution of 1789 ; it has come down from 
a much earher age, and began as far back as the M" 
teenth century. I say as far, because we should find, on 
dose examination, that it had an origin yet more remote. 

In this revi^ution there have been two distinct peri- 
ods, each having its peculiar causes, charact^, smd 
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results; ana we must distinguish these periods accU- 
ratelj, if we would form a precise notion of our present 
situation. 

Before this want of all conviction, which I have 
described, can pervade any people, there must have 
been previously a conflict of longer or shorter duration, 
but still a violent one, against the dominant faith. 
Every such revolution, as we have befen considering, 
has necessarily its origin in a period of warfare with 
prevalent opinions, terminating in their defeat and 
overthrow. Now, in the present instance, a controversy 
of this nature has been continued from earlier times to 
our own day; and it was indeed the striking and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic > of the eighteenth century, 
that it was incompetent to finish the controversy which 
had been transmitted to it. The eighteenth century 
was the closing scene of the first period of the revolu- 
tion, in the midst of which we of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are living ; it did not begin this revolution j it 
neither discovered nor announced its leading principles ; 
but it did make them popularly Itnown, and did dissem* 
in ate their results through society. The eighteenth 
century acted an important part, therefore, in the pro- 
gress of this revolution, for it exhibited plainly to all 
eyes the true nature of the controversy. 

In this first period of the revolution,, the loss of 
earlier convictions was not accompanied with a desire 
of another faith to supply their place. We do not find, 
in the skeptical writers of the eighteenth century, any 
longing expressed for faith. They were filled with a 
sense of the work of destruction which they were com- 
missioned to perform ; but, so far were they fi'om being 
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conscious of a desire and need of faith, that they even 
rejoiced and triumphed in their skepticism as in their 
chief title to honor. We have reached an era now, how- 
ever, when the results «f this destructive war remain, 
without the joy in casting off belief which characterized 
the last century. This change is a momentous onx^, and 
it could not but come. It is not in our nature to remain 
satisfied without light upon the great questions of human 
interest: wh6n the mind has once lost the truth, it 
niudt seek it anew, for it cannot iive without it. It is 
CMily by a transient illusion, that, in the earlier period of 
the revolutionary era, rest and peace are sought in skep- , 
tieism ; no sooner b victory attained than the illusion is 
dissipated, and the need of faith again is felt. Then 
begins the second period of the revolutionary move^ 
ment, a period in which, all conviction being destroyed, 
the desire for faith is once more felt with all its conse- 
quences. And this is precisely our situation at the 
present day ; we have a want of faith and a longing for 
it. These are the two characteristics of our age. And 
our actual condition in all its detail will seem perfectly 
intelligible, and even such as he might have predicted, 
to any one, who fully comprehends the logical cons^ 
qnences, of these states of mind. Let us, then, attempt 
to follow out the chief of these consequences. 

The striking and predominant trait of the eighteenth 
century, gentlemen, was a disposition to ^dmit nothing 
as worthy of belief As the work then to be completed 
was the destruction of all that was false, the tendency 
of every mind was to skepticism. But now, when a 
desire for faith coexists with a want of all conviction 
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Attd eaUblished principie, a wholly ^[^posite dispositkul 
kap been developed, even a disposition to believe every 
tliiiig; and this disposition to believe every thing ia 
really a distinctive characteristic of our age, oflen as 
men deceive themselves by calling it a skeptical one. 

The consequences of this disposition to believe every 
thing have been different in different minds. Impelled 
by the common want, some have endeavored to repro> 
duce the ^th of past ages; and this was natural 
enough, because, as that faith had already once received 
a definite and complete shape, it was necessary only to 
readopt it This class of persons 4iave pronounced 
their anathema against the three last centuries, and all 
that they ha?e accomplished, especially against the 
eighteenth, the most fatal of all to previously established 
convictions. Devotees to the past, they admire aod 
honor it, and seek to reestablish in their minds, and 
rekindle in their hearts, that faith which these three 
oenturies have extinguished. Another class have be- 
come utterly discouraged ; and seeing behind them 
only ruined and overthrown convictions, and before 
them an empty void, they have given up all hope of find- 
ing truth. This is the party of despair. There is a 
third class, incomparably the largest, who are waiting 
for a good which the future is to bring ; they, too, feel 
the want of faith, but they neither de^air of finding it, 
nor do they seek it in the past, — they look for it to the 
coming time# 

It is natural and necessary that the party of the paat 
and the party of despair should be small in number and 
in influence ; the third party only, whieh, impelled by 
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common want, seek to satisfy it by the discovery of a 
new moral order of the social world, can hope for 
success. 

This movement of loving and seeking for a new faith J 
has introduced a new period in the revolution. It be- 
gan with the persuasion that the faith of the future 
must be directly opposite to that of the past — ^^an illusion 
quite natural and conformable to the laws of the human 
mind. We all reason thus in great and small affairs 
alike ; it is the first and instinctive movement of the 
human mind. This reaction produced a general ten^ 
dency to the c^posite of what had already been. We 
had been living under an absolute government ; we 
were driven, therefore, to the opposite of such a govern- 
ment, that is, to a democracy. The philosc^hy of the 
Christian faith which had prevailed was eminently 
spiritual ; a material faith was therefore introduced to 
reign for its moment. Art, too, under the influence of 
Christianity, had been ^iritual and ideal, like \he con- 
victions which it imbodied ; and art, therefore, must 
become, as it did under David, first material, and then, 
somewhat later, fond c^ the actual, and even of the de- 
formed. The morality of a Christian era had been a 
morality of devotedness, of self-sacrifice, productive of 
greatness of sou) and chsuracter; the morality which 
followed the triumph of skepticism was that of pleasure 
and self-interest. Such were the first fruits of the 
reconstructive impulse, which, setting out from the void . 
that dotibt had brought, rushed into the opposite of 
what had been, with fi*en2ied ardor. The necessary 
result of such a movement was to proSuce Buch jmt 
e xaggerated and unnatural niode o f thinking as codH 
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uot long ja il to awaken disgust and dread. And for tkis 
plain reason ; when skepticbm succeeds in OYertorning 
a system of faith that has long preTailed over any large 
portion of the human rac^; it is on account of the errors 
and imperfections of that system. But skepticism is 
not con&ned to these errors, and does not limit itself to 
a demand of their rejection ; reasoning from the parts 
to the whole, it pronounces the entire system Mae, and 
the generations absurd which hare held it. Hence the 
illusion that truth will be found in what is exactly 
opposite to past conviction. Now, it b impossible that 
the human race should be governed for ages by ideas 
which are wholly false : there must, then, have been a 
large portion of truth in any doctrine which has for a 
length of time been generally admitted ; for thus, and 
thus only, could it have acquired and preserved its as- 
oendency. To throw ourselves, then, in our desire to 
reconstruct a faith, headlong into the very opposite of 
what has heretofore been believed, is necessarily to turn 
away from much which certainly is true, in the search of 
what may be eith^ true or not. Systems which origi- 
nate in such a mad movement of reaction, are destined 
always to disappear, after a short existence, before the 
good sense of mankind. And thus already have we 
n the reign of materialism and defcnrmity disappear 
from art. A nd in literatur e, also, the impassioned 
style^ which Tias ftyfir»t'^pp*^ ""^ *»-»iinp|^H/%wn t>|A 
fules of Aristotle and Boileau, may b e c onsidered as 
nearly exhausted and soon to pass away . The same 
movempnt carried us from the old political "rig inK^U^ 
and unhmited democracy ; but alreadjrhaB this 
lendenfcy begun to be^most^aS^nousty jua^ s^^ 
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judged by that good sense, whicli sees at once its ii»- 
coBTenieoces and excesses. The reign of materiaiiffli 
has been of short duration ; and already, in the hearts 
of the young, at leasts is spiritualism enthrmied : in- 
deed, it would be difficult to find, in society at large, 
any individuals advocating that moral code of mere 
pleasure, which was openly professed by the most 
respectable of the last century. It appears plain, 
therefore, that many of the extreme tendencies of the 
reaction are already dead, while others show symptoms 
of decay. 

The systems which resulted from these tendoicies, 
were thus destined to be short lived ; the fruits of a 
blind reaction, they were blind and fanatical them- 
selves. And now that their ephemeral reign is ended^ 
we are fast falling, and have, in part, already fallen 
into a state yet worse than that which immediately 
succeeded the triumph of skepticism. Then, indeed, 
there was an absence of all faith, but there was not 
a want of confidence in our power of attaining to 
truth ; for we had not yet tested the power by trial, 
and it seemed as if it would be easy to find new 
solutions of the problems of greatest interest to man^ 
in place of former ones, which were destroyed. But 
now, when the first eflR>rts of reason, in the examination 
of these questions, has failed, — now, when we have 
seen only systems invented, so foolish as to deserve . 
no respect, — doubt arises as to the capacity of human i 
intelligence to re-discover the truth which we have j 
lost; and hence a more profound uncertainty and a \ 
deeper consciouaaess of want of f&ith than was fek . 
at first. From Uiis feding of want and of uncertaintj ^ 
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^ bave originated the most striking peculiarities of the 

I present age. 

You may have remarked that, when, in meditating 
by yourselves, or in conversaticm with others, you seek 
to determine what is beautiful or deformed, true or 
false, good or bad, you meet with difficulties; and 
that, in all debates upon such questions, each side 
{teems to have reasons in its favor, and defenders ; so 
that it actually appears as if arguments for and against 
were equally strong and worthy of consideration. 

But, gentlemen, do you, therefore, conclude that 
this is the natural state of human intelligence, or that 
these are phenomena common to all eras ? By no 
means. It is the absence, in our day, of any criterion 
of true and false, of good and bad, of beauty and 
deformity, which produces this condition of things. 
As alb first principles have been destroyed, all rules 
to guide the judgment have been abolished also; 
and, without a common rule recognized by judgment, 
we cannot have a common understanding with others, 
or arrive at a certain solution of any question. And 
what is the consequence ? Each individual will feel 
that he is free to believe as he chooses, and will 
declare, with authority, his chosen faith. By what 
test shall it be condemned 1 By that of some grand 
truth which is recognized and admitted? There is 
none. By the authority, then, only of any one who 
disputes his opinion, and who, as he is his equal, 
cannot be his judge. In our day, individuals reign 
supreme; their authority is complete and unlimited. 
And, as the right of each individual to think as he 

^ pleases, has naturally produced an Infinite variety of 
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opkiioiis, all equal in worth and authority, the resiak 
i» that state of complete intellectual anarchy amid 
which we are living. On the one side is the unliift- 
ited authority of the individual ; for this autOority is 
subject to no common fi^th^ no admitted criterion 
of truth, by which all minds are governed anok dir 
looted, and around which they rally. On tte otl 
»de is an infinile diversity of opiniooi; for, i 
authority of one individuid is equal to that of another, ^ 
each is entitled to call, his opinion true. Individuality 
imd anarchy, then, are the two great characteristics 
of our era^ they are inevitable in the present age, and, 
«s we .see, they every where prevail. 

One furthe r circumstance coopera tes to establish .^ 
th^ti iity^f> n^ intpJlftfltiiai ti^.moe^^cj. It IS experience LY 
which chiefly produces inequality l>et ween men, stoiv 
ing, as it does, the minds of those who have lived 
iongest with the greatest variety of facts and ideas. 
But it is the tendency of eras like our own to call 
m question this incontrovertible fact. Succeeding 
to long ages which have bdieved in what is now 
pfoved to be false, it has, and cannot but have, a 
contempt for the past ; the past is to it the symbol of 
error ; thus far it thinks men have known nothing and 
doubted nothing; truth is to be sought and jRMutd 
in the foture ; the more attached we are to the past, 
the further are we from truth; and truth is nearer^ 
the more we live in the future and the younger we 
ire. Hence the thorough disdain for experience and 
antiquity which marks our times. The young man 
Of to-day measures himself widi those of many years; 
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and, before his school days are over, the boy thinki 
and declares himself eqaal to hfis sire ; and this state 
of things is a strict and necessary consequence of 
what has gone before. This notion of the equality 
of minds is carried so far, that the judgment of 
eighteen has as much authority as that of fifty ; and 
the reasoning of a day laborer, on a question of policy, 
is considered as decisiTe as that of a statesman whose 
whole life has been passed in the midst of public affairs, 
or of a student grown gray in thought Undoubtedly, 
the good sense which surriTes the greatest aberrations 
of human intelligence, will moderate this intellectual 
democracy, and check the consequences which may 
be seen logically to flow from it ; but, though checked, 
they yet more or less appear, as if to make mankind 
aware of their tendencies. 

Thb is not all, gentlemen : the conviction that the 
past has been deceived, leads to a disregard of the 
serious study of historical facts ; and the conviction 
that there is no criterion for truth, produces a con- 
tempt for reflection ; and hence results a profound 
ignorance, which, combined with presumption, are two 
characteristic traits of the present intellectual era. 
The consequ^ice of this upon the literary produc- 
tions of our time, is the amazing folly with which 
notions, at once the most absurd and trite, are confi- 
dently thrown out, and the utter want of all such 
positive knowledge as would authorize the confidence. 
These two defects are, however, but the necessary 
consequences of the individuality and intellectual 
anarchy which disturb us : they are the natural result 
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of our present situatioo, ^hich is itself a neoessary- 
period in the reTotutionary movement now passing 
around us. 

The e€ect of the various facts which I have now 
been describing, is a general weakness of character^ 
Character, indeed, scarcely exists in our day, and for 
this reason ; of the two elements of which character is 
composed,^- firm will and fixed principles, — the second 
is wanting, and the first, therefore, powerless. Fpr 
to what end would be sl firm will without fixed prin- 
ciples ? A mighty instrument, doubtless^ but a useless 
one. Governed and directed by strong conviction, 
it will work wonders of decision, of devotedness, of 
constancy and heroism. But in such an age as ours, 
without, established faith and fixed ideas, and without, 
njoreover, the power of forming them, where the only 
authority is the caprice of individuals, who, proud 
of independence, glory in deciding in every case for 
themselves, how can such a will exist 1 He who has 
faith 4s proof against the absurd ideas and foolish 
imaginations which visit even the soundest mind: 
strong in his convictions, he applies them as a test 
and a criterion ; and chimeras, fancies, and inconsis- 
tencies disappear, while that alone, which is in har- 
mony with his convictions, remains. But we, who 
are without faith, want this criterion ; and, therefore, 
we can neither judge, approve, nor blame. . And, 
consequently, as a fact, we neither do approve nor 
condemn; we accept and tolerate every thing; and, 
by turns, the sport of wholly opposite opinions, we 
are wanting in well-ordered purposes, in definite plans 
for conduct^ and in. dignity, of character. What I 
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now state k not brought forward in the way of re- 
proach, but as a matter of fact; our age is what 
it actually is by necessity. I only describe and ex- 
plain it. 

The lore of change, gentlemen, is another charac- 
teristic of ou? present intellectual condition. Love 
of any kind is only a desire for something which we 
need; and our great need now is, of those truths 
which may restore and regenerate individuals and 
society ; it is in the future only that we can expect 
to find them. Hence our age is looking with hope 
and love to that future, and gives itself up cheerfully 
to change. We seem to be living not so much in 
the present as in the future, and receive each novelty 
with rapturous enthusiasm; as if^ because new, it 
was that of which we feel the want The secret 
and unconscious longing of our hearts is for some- 
thing yet untried, as if it alone could satisfy our 
desires. 

Hence that indiscriminate passion for revolution, 
which makes us the dupes and tools of each adven- 
turer's ambitious dreams, and renders vain the sacri- 
fices and the cost of social convulsion. 

For, observe, what ' we need is no mere outward 
change. Let society pass through any number' of 
outward revolutions, and, unless the ideas which it is 
in want of are thereby supplied, they will leave it 
exactly where it was, and will be wholly useless. 
What we want is, an answer to these questions, which 
Christianity has heretofore answered, but which, to 
many, remain unanswered now ; and nothing is so 
in calculated to supply this want, as tumults in the 
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Streets, ^md overtorns of governments. Refiectiim 
alooe makes discoveries in truth, and peace is needed 
for reflection. Outward revolutions are, indeed, of 
service, when they tend to realize the truths which 
have already been discovered ; but to desire revolution, 
m^n the truths §ot which an age is sighing are yet 
unknown, and as a means for discovering them, is to 
commit the absurdity of wishing that the consequence 
should produce its principle, or an end its means. 

This, however, is the very thing which the multi- 
tude does not see ; it is so deloded as to expect, from 
every futcrre change, that new and unknown something 
iM^ieh may make them happy. They hurry on to 
revolution with blind madness, impatient of the 
present, eager for the future. Before this torrent of 
l^ular passion no institution can stand, no govern- 
ment endure. Henee such short-lived popularity as 
we continually see. When a new man appears in the 
political world, we greet him with admiration and 
honor. Why? Because we hope that in him we 
have at last found one who can satisfy our wants. 
And what follows? As he, no more than we our- 
selves, has any answer for the problems which we 
wish to solve, in a few weeks afler his elevation to ( 
power, we find him barren and empty as his prede- 
cessors, and at once his popularity declines. In our 
day, in fact, the mere possession of power is reason 
sufficient for unpc^ularity. They only are, or can be, 
popular, who have not yet acquired the power they 
seek. They, as yet, have not uttered their secret; 
and th(& moment when they are in a position to declare 
it, and when it appears that they, like the rest, have 
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no more \o tell, the warm favcMr which welcomed them 
grows cool, for the iliusioD which made them great 
is gone. 

From what has now been said, gentlemen, yon can 
readily perceive the cause of the unhappiness of that 
collective being, called a government, in our day. 
The people are like children, who feel a want, and 
cry to the nurse for something, — she can neither 
discover nor imagine what, — and which, very possibly, 
may be wholly out of reach. The people feel a pain- 
ful uneasiness, but they know not its cause ; and they 
complain, therefore, now of the form of government 
under which they live, and then of those who conduct 
it, because the evil which they suffer from is not rooted 
out. They forever desire to substitute other men 
for those now in power ; in place of established forms, 
they would have new ones; and, for existing laws, 
and the social order already prevailing, they seek 
new laws and a new order; persuaded that the 
source of the evil is in the government, in the laws, 
in the organization of society, and that, with the 
change of these, they shall find what they seek. 
But, were all changed, they would still remain as 
unhappy and discontented as at first ; for the changes 
they desire are only outward and material, not moral, 
while it is a moral change of which there really is 
a need. And, as long as the desired solutions of 
these questions remain unfound, in the light of which 
society is to be remodelled in a form adequate to 
the wants of the human mind, so long will society 
continue to pass through a constant succession of 
ineffectual changes. 
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Whence arose that social structure, whose foun- 
dations the three last centuries have sapped, and 
which the revolution iinally overthrew? It arose 
from the solutions which Christianity had given of 
the great piroblems of human interest. These solu- 
tions, unlike those proposed by the wise of our time, 
were not negative in character ; and hence the results 
to which they led in art, religion, and politics, were 
positive. Institutions and laws proceeded from them ; 
organizations and forms of government, social and 
political order, were wrapped as a germ in these 
solutions ; and this order has been, and could not 
but have been, unfolded in past ages. At the present 
day, this order is destroyed ; and, to produce another 
in its room, we need a new germ ; that is to say, 
new solutions of those grand questions which Chris- 
tiatiity has heretofore answered. These questions must 
be answered before either individuals or communities 
can be reorganized, and reproduce a new system 
of life and conduct. How, indeed, can they, who 
know not the end for which they are living upon 
earth, determine the manner in which they ought 
to live? And, ignorant of this^ how can they constitute, 
organize, and regulate society ? If we know not 
the destiny of individuals, we cannot know that of 
society ; and, if we know not the destiny of society, 
we cannot organize it. A religious and moral faith is, 
then, the only possible solution of political problems. 
We have not such a faith ; and no outward revolution, 
therefore, whatsoever, can accomplish any thing for 
society. 

We cannot meditate too much upon these con- 
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nderitioBS, if we would acqaire a disttiM^ and acco- 
rale view of the present state of things ; for here, 
and not elsewhere, is its explanation. But the people 
ve ignorant of their trae condition, and their blind 
and generous impulses, therefore, are used as instm- 
ments by ambitious men. Each day appear a crowd 
of empirics, who promise, on the single coBditioii 
of be'mg raised to power, that Uiey can supply the 
want of which all are conscious, and seek in vaia 
to satisfy. The intelligent and enlightened see that 
these quacks abuse their power; but, as if they had 
really found that unknown something for which all 
are erasing, they talk of repuhlicy ofurilimUed sujgragty 
of kgitimacy ; and, seduced by the word, wluch we 
mistake for a thing, we passionately pursue the untried 
I good, and discover our mistake only when experience 
has proved that it is an empty name. T}iii«^ «gr^w 
wl again, we give new names to the unknown go od, 
and chase a thousand phantoms, which can never 
gatisty us, but will forever leave us discontented as 
before. • Here is the explanation of the constant 
disappointments, which, for forty years, the friends 
of social liberty have experienced in France. 

By turns, each new form of freedom has seemed 
to be the good for which we were sighing, and a 
want of it the source of all our woes. But, when 
successively we have acquired them, and yet found 
ourselves unimproved in condition, we are restless 
as before; and a revolution is scarcely over, when 
the plan is sketched for a new one. The cause 
of this is our ignorance of our own condition. These 
Tarious forms of civil liberty, which we have been 
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Straggling for, — civil liberty itself, even, -^ is not, 
and eannot be, the eiid which society, in our day, 
is really pursuing. It is, indeed, an adv;antage of 
free communities, that no master can turn them 
from the pursuit of their true end, and impose upon 
them one of his own choosing; and they have this 
additional advantage, that they are better fitted than 
other communities to discover and accomplish their 
true destiny. In this twofold aspect, the various suc- 
cessive forms of civil liberty have been beneficial; 
but beyond this they have brought no good. Liberty 
is nothing more than an opportunity offered to a 
people t>f accomplishing its destiny, and a guaranty 
that it shall not be hindered from so doing : liberty is 
not, in itself, the accomplishment of that destiny. 
The same may be said of order ; and it is plain, there- 
fore, that the true destiny of a community is some-, 
thing difierent from, and superior to, both liberty and 
order. 

Do you doubt this, gentlemen 1 Examine, then, 
the various rights which we now enjoy, and see if 
tliey are any thing more than of^ortunities and 
means. We were filled with a passion for popular 
election, and, after long struggles, secured the privi- 
lege ; and, in consequence, a large number of our 
fellow-citizens now take a part in the appointment of 
the highest public functionaries. And, when, at 
great expense, we assemble our citizens to elect those 
who shall conHnand the national militia, or become 
municips^ counsellors, or counsellors of departments, 
or members of the chamber of deputies, what do we 
really aecQmplishl Two things. In the first place^ 
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we give a pledge that no individaal shall be allowed 
to sabatitute his priyate interesta for those of lus 
country, or to prevent the nation frcnn accomplishing 
its destiny ; and, secondly, we intrust to the assemUed 
citizens the responsibility of determinmg and declar- 
ing what measures are most for the public good, or, 
at least, of sending to the various national councils 
men who can decide upon them, or electa among 
themselves, competent persons to be in power. Such 
are the reasons for which popular elections are ralua- 
ble; but of these two results^ one positive and the 
other negative, mere election attains only the first; 
it really does prevent any individual from using the 
country for his own purposes ; and this is all that it 
can do; for, if the electors and tho^e elected are 
ignorant of what constitutes the public good, it is 
plain that our wants will not be satisfied, and, there- 
fore, that mere liberty of elections will not secure the 
end we seek. The same may be said with regard to 
liberty of the pre^s, and all other civil rights; so 
that, however desirous we may be of obtaining various 
forms of freedom and civil institutions, we shall 
deceive ourselves greatly, if we suppose that they can^ 
by themselves, a0brd a remedy to social ills. Forms 
and institutions are but pledges and protections against 
whatever threatens to impede the progress of a ^ moral 
revolution ; and, possibly, they may be a means also 
to advance it; but this is all ; a moral revolution only 
can cure our social diseases. I say that the exerc ise 
of civil ri^ht may, p trssihhf^^ be a ff)fi»p« of ^vanc inff 
t Slsre v<rfution.,bfe(^a u8e. hi^h as is my respect for the 
popular mi^^f^r T y^f tHnk this popular mind» tlys corah 
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mcfB sense, rather fitted ta recognize truth than to 
jgcoyerU : oj alt the p rreat^t ySffl^!^^^^ ^a^*^ '^^^ 
enced the desTinie.^ nf th^ hninan rayft, T-kntm-fiftf 
one M^hich originated in the instin ct of the m asa ; 
they have all been the discoveries of gifted indiv ^ 
ual s, and the fruit> of the solita r^J ^ditations o f 
thinking men. But once brought to tight, once ex* 
hibited, and it is the adoption of them by the mass 
^f the people, which consecrates ^hem. " ^~^ 

What has now been said of our present moral 
condition, will sufficiently indicate the course of coi^ 
duct which every wise and earnest man, is, in our 
era, bound to pursue, in view of his own dignity and 
the interests of his country. 

And fii-st, it is bis duty to be calm, to raise himself 
above, and to esc^e from the chimerical dreams to 
which the mass of men are the prey ; and thus be 
preserved from the delusive and absurd schemes which 
are their natural result. To attain this state of mind, 
k is only necessary to comprehend the universal low 
of revolution, and the precise period of the revolution 
now pacing, at which we, in this age, have arrived. If, 
in what is going on around us, we accustom ourselves 
to see the successive phases of a grand law of ha* 
manity in the process of development, we shall be 
less disposed to abandon ourselves to the passionsfte 
fears and hopes, to the ardent attachments and aver* 
sions. Which every new party and event, however 
trifling, will otherwise awaken. It is only when we 
regard them from this elevation that we can judge 
of thetr real importance. When we take a compre* 
h^stve view of the mighty revolution, Which, fiMf 
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the three last centuries, has been agitating Europe, 
and consider its sources and tendencies; when we 
measure what has been accomplished with what 
remains yet undone; when we call to mind the 
slowness with which it has thus far advanced, and 
with which it is destined to advance in the time to 
come, and then conceive distinctly of the true 
nature of this revolution, and the end at which it 
aims; — how trifling appear many events called im- 
portant 1 How momentous others, at first sight small ! 
Each object then assumes its just dimensions, and 
the illusions and passions which had confused the 
v\ew are scattered, even if they do not wholly dis- 
appear. 

F<Mr those who live in the future, and who are 
seeking, from government and the laws, a good 
which no individuals can bestow, —* that unknown 
and mysterious something which the future veils, ^ — 
that ineffable ideal, the desire of which prompts each 
social movement, and which, for myself, I call a 
new system of faith on the grand - questicms which 
must forever interest man, — for all such persons, 
a clear understanding of the nature of the passing 
revolution, and of the precise point at \diich it has 
now arrived, is well calculated to moderate impatience. 
For, when we once comprehend what is really to be 
accomplished, we see that it cann&t be done in a 
moment, but that it must necessarily be the fruit 
of long labor, and slowly perfected; and. that it is 
not ' in , the power of institutions or kiws to hasten 
the fulness of time. Past history bears witness that 
such a revolution must be graduaL A state of society 
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eimikdr to our own prevail^ in Greece before the 
itttrodiietioB of Christianity, and was brought to ma 
end by that event. Skqptioism made its aj^ar- 
anoe in Greece six centuries at least before the 
Christian era — in the time of Thales; individuali 
tsf enlightened minds had already begun to entertain 
doubts of the prevalent faith; and, two centuries 
later, in the time of Socrates, there were probably 
hut very few among the citizens exercising political 
rights, who were not wholly given up to incredulity. 
Socrates was condemned, to be sure, on the ground 
that he attacked religion ; but his sentence was 
dictated really by political reasons; and we, in this 
day, have seen a parallel instance, in a neighboring 
country, of this union between private incredulity 
ttftd public profession of faith. If, then, the ancient 
faith in Greece was destroyed four centuries before 
the coming of Jesus Christ, and if philosophy, even 
at that early period, had begun to seek Sar new and 
higher forms of truth, it is plain that mankind were 
kept for centuries in waiting for that positive faith 
which could alone reorganize it. Yet more; it is 
f^l known) that the establishment of the Christian 
religion, in the minds of *the common people, did 
not immediately follow its first introduction ; it pene- 
trated to them only by slow degrees, and centuries 
were needed to complete its progress. When, then, 
we attanpt to measure the time needed to perfect 
and finish this former revolution, we find that the 
human race was occupied for nearly a thousand years 
in their passage firom paganism to Christianity. God 
forbid Aat I should assert that the human mind^ 
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with the immense power which it has acquired in 
the coarse of eighteen centaries, will require so lonf 
a period as this to finish the work which it has 
begun in our day; and far be it from me to thini: 
that the revolution now in progress is to lead to 
any such complete change of opinion. Christianity 
has too strong a foundation in truth ever to disappear^ 
as paganism did; its destruction was but a dream 
of the eighteenth century, which never will be realized 
But, undoubtedly, it is to be purified; undoubtedly, 
it is to receive new forms and important additions; 
for, otherwise, the strife it has excited, the incre 
dnlity which yet prevails, and the long struggles and 
labors of the whole of Christendom, have been without 
a meaning and a cause ; and this it is impossible 
to believe. As yet, when we view it rightly, this 
revolution has - been but three centuries in progress ; 
and we must not allow oiirselves to imagine that 
by to-morrow we shall reach its end ; neither should 
it astonish us, since the first period of this revolution 
has so lately terminated, that we have now arrived 
at only its second period. Many generations may 
very possibly pass away before the faith- of futurity 
will assume a definite shape, and be planted d^ 
in the hearts of the multitude, to bless them with 
the Credo for which they now sigh in vain. And, 
during the intervening period, the world may remain, 
as in ancient times, a prey to that state of intellectual 
and moral anarchy which we have described, and 
which nothing but the manifestation of some new 
form of faith can remove. It was Christianity that 
cured this evil in ancient times; and it worked a 
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moral cure before it did a material one. The moral 
remedy was the principle, of which the material was 
the consequence. Our cure must proceed in a like 
maimer; first, truth, and then social reformation, as < 
the effect of truth. Such is the law of revolution. 1^ 
At present, there is hardly the faint appearance and 
first dawning of new solutions of th_e great questions 
of human interest And it is, plain, therefore, that 
we are, as yet, far distant from the last period and 
final completion of this revolution. The journals, 
which day by tiay announce a new order of thipgs, 
give no description of this better state. They say, 
and say truly, that the present order does not meet 
our wants ; but they do not tell us what should supply . 
its place. This, indeed, is precisely ir}iat they are 
incapable of doing; for they, like the people, feel 
only the want of truths which are yet undiscovered, 
and they, like the people, too, are ignorant of them. 
They would be nearer the truth, if they did but know 
that they were ignorant of it; and they would be 
nearer still, if they comprehended that as yet it can- 
not be known. 

Such, gentlemen, are the means by which we may 
preserve a calm mind, in this feverish and agitated 
era. But we must do more than thb ; we must not 
only preserve the mind calm, we must direct it. And, 
in this regard, how can we do better than imitate 
the example of those men, who, in an age similar 
to our own, — the age which followed the overthrow 
of the ancient faith, — so lived, that their names have 
been reverenced through succeeding times? These 
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kUieo, wliawere the Stoics, announced, in the midst 
of onirersal anarchy and corruption, the imperisha- 

Ible principles of morality; established rules for pn- 

\ rate dulf , irhen all public law was broken down ; 
and, sheltering themselves in virtue, passed, untainted, 

I ^ough the most polluted era that history records. 
We need but mention the. names of Marcus Aurelius, 
Epictetus, wad their illustrious friends, to show that 
it is in the power of individuals to preserve their 
characters and conduct pure, amidst the ruins of even 
the corruptest ages. We, then, certainly can do it, — 
we, who live in an age so much more elevated in char- 
acter, under the light of Christianity, and of a phi* 
losophy purified by its power. It is entirely possible 
fbr any individual, who wi}l seek seriously to diatin* 
guish good from evil, to keep his mind and con* 
science clear from the swarm of absurd wad immoral 
notions which an incredible license of thought, .yet 
more than of feding, lets loose each day upon soci- 
eiety, from the journals, the theatre, and books. 
There is no one, who cannot, by consulting good 
sense and his own heart, plan out, for himself, a 
course of conduct conformable to the purest maxims 
oi morality, and, by firm purpose, remain faithful 
to it, and realize his ideal. This is possible for us, 
one and all; and what we can do, we ought to 
do. No one is excusable for not preserving, invio- 
late, his character and reason, in a period like the 
present; for, although there are, in our social con- 
dition, circumstances which may be temptations to 
those who will allow themselves to be led astray 
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and corrupted, yet it is to preparer us for preciself 
such situations, that God has endowed us with judg- 
ment and with will. . ^ 
And our country, gaitlemen, — our .co(knt%, which, 
De9Et to integrity and honor, should be the- first, object 
of regard, — is there not, in our time, as in all times^ 
a way of being usefol to her 1 There is ; it is to make 
her true situation, and 'the causes of it, known to all 
her children ; to explain to thetn the secret of their 
wants, the nature of the good which all are craving, 
and the means best adapted to its acquisition. This, 
in my' judgm^it, is the only possible way of keq>ing 
society calm and well ordered, when society is with* 
o«t a faith. We must, then, enlighten as much as 
we can the great body of the people: never was 
light so necessary, nerer did they need discernment 
more. When society is under the influence of an 
established faith, the catediism neutralizes the effects 
of ignorance. But when minds without convictions 
u« left wa undefended prey to all ideas, good and 
bad, nsefkl and injurious, as they may arise, there 
is but one source of safety, and that is, the diffu* 
sion of such a degree oi information as may ^laUe 
each citizen to dfscem his own true interest, and 
the actual condition of his country. AlF, of our 
day, who understond the times, have a mission of 
patriotism to discharge; it is to communicate to 
others their own information, and thus aid in calming 
down the moral conflicts of the public mind, as they 
have calmed their owfu To 4on& who really compre- 
hends the present state of things, there is no cause 
for fear. And once free from fear, we can meditate, 
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we can plan oar course, we can work, we can UfC. 
But when we rise each morning, in the dread Of 
cuin, with the feeling that we are on the verge of some 
terrible <mtaftrophe, thought becomes impossible; we 
can but abandon ourselves to the current of events, 
and there is an end at once to labor and reflection, 
to all plans for life, and all developments of char- 
acter ; like leaves, we become the sport of each pass- 
ing breeze. 

And now, after what I have said in this lecture 
of the fruitlessness of mere outward and material 
revolutions, — after the proof I have offered that they 
never can, advance society towards the good which it 
is seeking, but that they produce always disorder and 
suffering, — need I add, that it is the duty of every 
enlightened man and good citizen to prevent, if 
possible, such useless evil. Once more I repeat, 
therefore, that when it is the object of outward revolu- 
tion to realize and complete a moral revolution, then, 
and then only, revolution is both reasonable and right 
But when a conviction of the need of a moral organ- 
ization for society, so for from being generally estab- 
lished in the mind and heart of the community, is 
not even apprehended by those who profess to be 
the heralds of civilization, — in such a case, revolution 
can only bring uncompensated suffering; and every 
ft'iend of his country should withhold his aid. In 
speaking to you thus, gentlemen, I am not preaching a 
sermon. I do but simply unfold to your view the 
necessary consequence of the groat law of revolution, 
to which humanity is subject. My frankness and free- 
dom will not, I am confident) be misunderstood. 
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LECTURE XI. 

PYSTEMS WHICH MISCONCEIVE AND MUTILATE THE LAW 
OP OBLIGATION. 

THE SELFISH SYSTEM. — HOBBES. 

Gentlemen, 

The systems which we have thus far exam- 
ined make no attempt to determine whether there 
is, or is not, any law of obligation. This question, 
indeed, never presented itself to the minds of their 
authors. They were occupied in considering quite 
different ones ; and it was only in an incidental way, 
while discussing questions wholly foreign in appear- 
ance from the fundamental one of ethics, that they 
were led, actually, to deny the existence of the law 
of obligation in human nature. 

But we come, now, to another class of systems, 
which are essentiall]^^ ethical systems, and which 
come to this same result, of denying the existence 
of the law of obligation, by an actual examination 
of the questions whether there does exist in our 
nature any, and, if any, what rule for conduct ? They 
do', not all, however, reach i]m, common conclusion 
in the same way. Seeking in the human mind for 
the original principle of morality and right, on which 
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all ethics and legislation must be based, some of these 
systems go wholly astray, and believe that they find it 
either in sel^love, or in some of our primitive ten- 
dencies; while others, feeling that it must, in its 
nature, be imjl^rsonal and disinterested, place it in 
a conc^tion of the reason, indeed, where truly it is 
to be found ; but, mistaking the character of this con- 
ception, they fall into various errors. We mighty 
with good reason, divide these systems, then, into two 
i categories; the first embracing those which destroy 
the law of obligation, by wholly misconceiving its essen- 
tial nature ; and the second those which produce the 
same result, by the false view which they give of this 
nature. But I shall not, at present, insist upon this 
distinction, for it is not in itself a very important 
one; and it is difficult, in express terms, to describe 
it, so equivocal is all philosophical language. It 
will be easier to make this distinction manifest, after 
a discussion of these systems. 

The first of these systems which I shall present 
to you — and it deserves this preference on account 
of its celebrity — is the system of sdif-interest, of 
which, in modern times, Hobbes has been the most 
famous teacher. This and the following lecture will 
be devoted to a criticism of the principles and theory 
of this philosopher. 

It continually happens, gentlemen, that we perform 
acts, because we see that they will be f(^k>wed by a 
pleasure; and, again, we continually pursue obje<^ 
because we know thM the possession of them will 
give gratification. On the other hand, we oft«i re- 
fuse to perform acts, or avoid objects, because we 
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think thjrt such performance or possession will be 
a source of pain. This motive to choice is one, 
then, which is -^familiar to us all; and every day's 
experience must exhibit its operation to even the 
most careless observer. Now, Hobbes declares that 
this is the sole motive of human choice. He asserts 
that the end of every action is the pursuit of pleasure, ^ 

or the escape from pain; and, generalizing his ob- 
servation, he thus expresses the formula which is the ^^ 
'principle of his syst^n — wellrbeing is the end of man. *' 

Observe, gentlemen, Hobbes uses the expression 
well-being, not g^Hfd, In fact, the general term which 
represents an agreeable state is not good, but weU- 
heing, or, if you please, happiness. If Hobbes had t 
said^ happiness is the end of man, he would perfectly 
have expressed his idea; and he equally expresses 
it in the language which he has adopted — toell-being 
is the md of man. But he would have done injustice 
tp his thoughts, had he said good is the end of man ; 
ftnr the word good suggests to all minds — even to 
those most preoccupied with the conviction that the 
end of all our actions is happiness — some ideas 
quite different from those of enjdyment and pleasure. 
The expression of Hobbes is, then, the most strictly 
exact wMch he could employ to convey his idea. 

If the end of every act is pleasure, it follows 
necessarily that the universal motive of e^ery act is 
the desire of pleasure. For the same reason, then, 
that Hobbes has said that the final end of every 
act is well-being, he should Kive said that the uni- 
versal motive of famnan conduct is the desire of 
well-being. 
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Thus, thttn, to express the whole system <^ Hohbes 
in brief, we may say, wc^being is the end of ererj 
action, and the love of well-being the universal motive 
of human conduct. This is the actual theory, which 
he adq>ts and professes, as to the law of human 
irolition. 

His principle once established, Hobbes proceeds, 
with the strict logic for which he is justly celebrated, 
to deduce from it a series of consequences. These 
I will now exhibit There are two classes of these 
consequences — the first, metaphysical and direct; the I 
second, remote, and extending to ethics and p<^itics. ^ 

If it is true, gentlem^i, that the sole reason which 
can determine a man to perform any act^ or seek 
any object, is the pleasure attending the accompli^ 
ment of the one, and the possession of the other, 
it follows necessarily, that the condition requisite 
for any act of will is the anticipation of that pleasure. 
This universal motive, as Hobbes considers it, of 
human action, then, cannot impel us, without a con^ 
eeption, recognized by reason, of the consequences 
which will accompany the act, and the attainment 
of the object. This condition being fulfilled, we 
can act ; otherwise, we cannot 

A second direct consequence of the principle it, 
that all objects and acts are matters of indifference 
to us, except in so far as we conceive of them aa 
producing certain effects upon ourselves ; for, in what, 
according to the system of Hobbes, does all the good 
or evil of acts or obie^ts consist? Sdely in thcar 
fitness to produce pleasure <» pain. We must ha 
acquainted, then, with their fitness or unfitness to 
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fHToduce jf^easure, beibre we can determine their mani 
quality; and the only moral quality which we can ever 
discover in them is this prq>erty of producing pain or 
pleasure. 

If this is true, that the only ground on which we can 
desire or dislike, seek or avoid certain acts or objects, 
is, that they appear to us fitted to produce pleasurable 
or painful consequences, then it follows, in the third 
place, that we have not a variety of passions, as is uso- 
^ly supposed, but a single passion only, which is the 
love of personal weB-being, of our own plea^re, our 
individual hs^piness. The passions, therefore, numer- 
ous and various as they appear, are so only externally ^- 
only in relation to the material objects affecting them: 
within us these different passions are found to be, and 
e&n (Hily be, transformations of one single passion ; and 
that is the love and desire of personal well-being. 
Hobbes did not hesitate io resolve all human passions 
into this single one ; and he was led, therefore, to give 
such defmitions and explanations of these passions as 
seem strange enough ; but th^ are, nevertheless, the 
only ones which he consistently could give. 

For example, the human heart has an instinctive im- 
pulse to reverence God ; and an emotion of the same na- 
ture is felt towards certaki men. Now, what, according 
to Hobbes, is reveremee ? It is a conception of the 
superior power of the person whom we honor. Again, a 
wholly (^>posite sentiment is awakened in us by another 
class of persons-^ the sentiment of the ridiculous. 
How does Hobbes explain ihml It is a conception, he 
says, q4 4>«r own superiority to the person we laugh at. 
Once more ; we see^ at each moment, and under a thou- 
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sand forms, the sentiment of love manifested in aU 
social relations, in the mother towards her child, in the 
child towards its mother, in the lover towards his mis- 
tress, and in friend towards friend. What is love, ac- 
cording to Hobbes 7 It is a conception of the utility 
of the loved person. Thus, the mute adoration of a 
mother, hanging over the cradle of her child, is only a 
foresight of the service which that child may, at some 
future day, render. What is pity?. It is the imagi- 
nation of a misforfUne which may one day happen 
to ourselves, as we contemplate the misery of another. « 
Benevolence, kindness, charity, what are they ? They 
are all but manifestations of the consciousness of 
power, sufficient to produce happiness, not only for 
ourselves, but also for others. You can judge from 
these examples of the rigorous logic with which Hobbes 
traces back all our passions, even those apparently the 
most disinterested and remote from any pursuit of 
individual good, to self-love. And thus he was oUiged 
to do ; for had he but once admitted the existence of 
any other sentiment in our nature than the love of our 
own well-being, his whole system would have been 
overthrown. 

What, according to this system, is the first and great- 
est good ? Assuredly the preservation of the individ-^A^ 
ual. For the indispensable conditicm for happiness is 
existence ; if life is lost, all enjoyment becomes, of 
course, impossible. The greatest of all evils, then, is 
death. What we are to seek above all things, in pur- 
suit of our highest well-being, is self-preservation ;\ 
what we are most earnestly to shun is destruction. / 

AU such consequences as these are the necessary 
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results of the system adopted by Hot>bes. But thus far 
they are only theoretical. Let us pass on to others, 
which bear directly upon the ecmduc^ and practice of 
life. 

Admit that man is constituted as Hobbes supposes; 
place with him the principle of all chpice iii the love 
of happiness, and grant that human conduct, profoundly 
analyzed, confirms this view, — what follows? Necessar 
rily, inevitably it follows, that all means, which can 
conduce to this simple and only true end of man, must 
^be good and lawful; or, in other words, that man has a 
right to appropriate, .by every means in his power, 
whatever will contribute to hb own well-being. The 
course of conduct truly proper and rational is deter- 
mined, then, by this consideration, that it leads to indi- 
vidual happiness. All acts, all conduct, which conduce 
to this, are, for that very reason, good, proper, lawful. 
The right to do any thing and every thing, which can 
increase our well-being, is, then, according to Hobbes, 
imprescriptible. And this right is the foundation of 
ethics. He says this with reason ; for by ethics is 
meant, in every language, precisely the ideal of that 
course o/ conduct which is good, proper, and conform- 
Me to reason. 

. 'Now, well-being is an individual thing ; if, therefore, 
the desire of wdl-being is the sole source of all volitions, 
as it cannot be the well-being of another that I desire,! 
must be impelled by a desire for my own. Every one 
has his own view of well-being, and of pleasure ; ev^y 
one determines for himself what are the means fitted to 
attain it ; constitutions are unlike ; tastes differ , each 
has his own estimate of happiness, and of :the proper 
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way to gain it : the only judge, therefore, of what is 
good as an end, or good as a means, must be the indi- 
vidual himself. There can be no other. Whence it 
follows, that ends and means become good by the mere 
fact that they are considered to be so by the individual. 
There may be, therefore, as many modes of right con- 
duct as there are persons, because every one may have 
his own way of conceiving of happiness and of the 
modes of attaining it, and all modes are in themselves 
equally good. There cannot be one system of ethics, 
then ; but there must be as many systems as there are ^ 
individuals. And thus two courses of conduct, the 
most different and opposite, may be equally proper ; for, 
to make them so, it is only necessary that they should 
be considered by the individual as conducive to his 
wdl-being. The individual is supreme ; his judgment 
is sovereign ; he creates right and wrong ; by his own 
choice he produces good, and at his will destroys it 

Such are the consequences of Hobbes's system in 
relation to individual conduct. Let us, turn now to 
its political consequences. He has deduced them 
from his main principle with equal strictness of reason- 
ing. If every one has a right of deciding for^ himself 
upon whatever is necessary to the attainment of his 
best •^ good, and if no other person has a right to pass 
judgment, either upon the end or means which he 
selects, it follows, necessarily, that each individual has 
a right to the possession of all things. For can we 
conceive of any thing which may not be included in the 
idea of individual good, either as an end or a means 1 
The individual, then, has a right to every thing. , And, 
therefore, in a state of nature, the right of each indi- 
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Tjdual extends, without exception^ to all thiags which 
exist. 

But if each has.this rightful claim to all things, 
there must be a collision and conflict of rights. If I 
desire the possession of a certain object as necessary to 
my well-being, my neighbor may consider it necessary 
to his, and may look upon my act of taking possession 
as injurious to him. Hence inevitable contests. The 
right of each individual to the possession of any and 
every object produces, necessarily, therefore, a strife 
between one and all ; it sets every individual at wwt 
with all others. It follows as a necessary consequence, 
then, from Hobbes's system, that the naturd x»ndition 
of individuals is one of conflict. Hence his celebrated 
axiom, " War is the state of nature ; " and this not an 
accidental nor partid war^ but a war unceasing and 
universal of every man with every other man. 

Now, to one who regards happiness as the greatest 
good, nothing can be worse, as Hobbes has clearly 
seen, than such a state of war. For what, according 
to his theory, is good ? It is every thing that tends to 
produce happiness. What, then, can be worse than a 
state, the characteristic of which is, that each indi- 
vidual is continually exposed to attack from the united 
forces of all other individuals ? Evidently, in such a 
state of things, the individual must, sooner or later, be 
destroyed, and thus, in consequence, entirely hindered 
from obtaining happiness. No other state can so 
completely prevent all possibility of well-being; no 
other state can threaten so continually the existence of 
the individual ; and this, be it remembered^ is the 
greatest good of all, because it is the necessary condi- 
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tion of e?erj other. The state of war is, then, the 
worst possible, if Hobbes's system is true ; and yet it is 
the state of nature. Hence his bold conchiaion th^ 
peace at any cost, peace on any conditicms, is prefer- 
able to this state of nature, this state of war. But 
peace is the effect of society ; it is society alone that 
can establish it, and destroy that state of war, which is 
man's natural and primitiye condition. 

What, ihen, according to Hobbes, is society 1 The 
nature of society is determined whdly by its constito* 
^t element, and this element is the existence of a 
power sufficient to prevent, amonf a number of collected 
individwls, the naturd state of war. i 

Such is the exact definition of society, according to 
Hobbes. He finds in it nothing more. What, then, 
is the end of society 1 The repression of the state of 
war. What is the c»rigind cause of the formation of 
society 1 The misery of the natural state. Hobbes is 
ready to admit, however, that there are two possible 
ways in which society may originate. The first is by 
contract ; and such a contract is made whenever diA 
ferent individuals, feeling the inconveniences of the 
state of nature, and condemning it as the worst of all 
conditions, agree to establish a force, which shall be 
superior to that of any individual, and capable of de- 
stroying him, if necessary, in suppressing war and sub- 
stituting for it peace. Society, thus formed, originates 
in contract. But there is another mode of forming 
society. A single man may> by cunning ox power, suc- 
cee4 in extending his authority over a multitude of 
others, and thus establish a social state.; Here society 
is based on the right of the strongest visit it is none 
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the worse on that account, because, according to . 
Hobbes; the only characteristic of society is the cxist- 
^ice of a power sufficiently strong to repress war be- 
tween individuals ; this being done, society exists ; and, 
since the right of the strongest can produce this resuft 
as well as contract^ society can originate in one way 
as well as the other ; and one is as legitimate an origin 
as the other, according to Hobbes. Foi^ what consti- 
tutes legitimacy, in his view ? - Whatever conduces to 
the highest good, that is the greatest happiness of each 
individual. Now, it has been proved that the state of 
nature, or of war, is the worst possible for the individ- 
ual, and the state of society the best. P^ovifM, then, 
that society exists, — no matter how tt originated, — it 
is legitimate. Society, founded iipon conquest, or the 
right of the strongest, is as legitimate and conformable 
t6 reason, as society based upon contract; for one 
attains, as well as the other, the end proposed for soci* 
ety ; and it is the end, and the end alone, that deter- 
mines its legitimacy. 

. What, now, is the best form of society^, or, as it 
mnounts to the same thing, the best among the various 
kinds of power by which society can be constituted ? 
Hobbes does not hesitate to answer, the strongest. And 
which is the strongest? ^It is that in which power is j 
concentrated in a single hand, or the monarchical \ 
fbrm : the monarchical, therefore, is the most perfect i 
form of govelrnment. But, of different modes of mon- 
archy, which is the best ? Again he answers, the 
strongest And which is the strongest? Absolute 
monarchy. This^ then, is the best of all forms for 
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society ; and this is a strict and necessary conclusion 
from the whole sjrstem. <^ 

Under whatever form, and upon whatever foundation 
government may rest, its rights and duties, or, in other 
words, the acts which it may, and' which it may not, do 
to the members of society, remain always the same. 
As its mission is to overcome the resistance of individ- 
uals; as it can maintain the state of peace only by 
subduing war ; and as war originates in the exercise of 
individual power, — it follows that the right and duty of 
every government is to repress and destroy the power 
of each individual, by all possible means. Conse- 
quently, government, whatever may have been its form 
and origin, has an unlimited right of action. What- 
ever it chooses to do is, for that very reason, right ; for 
its authority can be limited only ^ by the increase of 
individual power; that is to say, by introducing the 
state of war, thus sacrificing peace. Limitations to 
its authority are, therefore, contrary to the very end 
of its existence, and to the end of society ; and by 
permitting such limitations, it falls short of the ided 
type, which every government should approach as 
nearly as is possible. 
N What, now, are the duties and rights of subjects in 

i relation to a government, supposing this to be the true 

conception of government? Kights they have none; 
and their duties are all comprehended in the single 
one of obedience, under all circumstances, to whatever 
government may command ; for any disobedience to 
established power tends to reawaken the struggle for 
individual power ; and this is a return to that state of 
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war, which is the worst possible, and^ consequently^ 
the least legitimate^ of all states. Hence, as you may 
see, it follows necessarily, that it is the duty of the 
subject to obey, and that he has no right of resists 
ance, whatever, against any thing that gOTernment 
ordains. 

The only possible error, which government can 
commit, is the performance of acts tending to weaken 
or overthrow its power. But even when it does pursue 
false measures, subjects are still bound to respect it, 
and submit to it. For what makes any measure a 
false one? The fact that it tends to lessen the 
authority of the government. Disobedience would 
but increase the eviK The error of government caa 
never justify, therefore, the disobedience of the sub- 
ject. Subjects can in no case whatsoever, then, 
have rights against the government; for any right 
of resistance, even against injudicious measures, would 
be a return to that natural state of war, which is the 
worst state of all. 

Such is the political system of Hobbes. It is, 
as you see^ a necessary result of his ethical system, 
which is itself deduced, by strict reasoning, from his 
leading doctrine as to the end of man, and the single 
motive for all human action. With the exception 
of a few inconsistencies, to be noticed hereafter, the 
deduction is perfectly strict. 

Thus briefly have I set before you the celebrated 
system of Hobbes; and the exposition has been, I 
trust, clear, exact, and complete. It now remains for 
lis to see how far this doctrine is a true one, and, 
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if h em, to determine the nitnre of the orror oa 
which it is baaed. 

In the present lecture, I shall not communicate tU 
the remarks which the system might suggest, but 
shall limit myself to an examination of the representa* 
lion which it gives of the phenomenon of homan 
rolitions. And, in comparing this system with our 
own consciousness, I shall endeator to show in whai 
particulars it is inexact, incomplete, and, consequently, 
false. It is in its fundamental principle, then, that 
I shall examine the system of Hobbes; for, if this 
principle is true, we cannot refuse to admit all thd 
ecmsequences resulting from it. 

By our analysis of the various modes of human 
volition, we have been led to the conclusion, that 
man is impelled to action in three different ways; 
that is^ to say, by three classes of motives. I have 
described these classes, and have shown you how each 
of these motives influences vdition in a distinct and 
peculiar manner. 

Of these three sources of volition, which observa- 
tion has proved really to be active in the human soul, 
you see, at a glance, that Hobbes has overlooked or 
misunderstood two. This deficiency of exact analysis 
is important in itself, and yet more so in its conse- 
quences. As, instead of recognizing three distinct 
classes of motives, which determine human conduct, 
Hobbes admits only one, he inevitably arrives, by 
setting out from these false premises, at such conse- 
quences as contradict and overthrow all the ideas 
and beliefs which common experience has introduced 
into the minds of men. 
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And firsts gentlemen, Hobbes has confounded the 
selfish motive, which he admits, with the motive of 
impulse and passion, which is always its predecessor, 
and perfectly distinct from it. In truth, the primi- 
tive tendencies of nature have not the same end with 
flel^interest well understood, as conceived by reason. 
The peculiar and final end of each mstinctive ten* 
dency is the particular object which it seeks. Thus, 
from the fact that I am an intelligent being, the 
desire of knowledge springs up within me ; and this 
desire, in itself, impels me to learn, without the n€ed 
of any calculation, by reason, of the consequences 
of this knowledge, or any foresight that its acquisi- 
tion will give pleasure. This may be plainly seen 
among children, who have great curiosity, but certainly 
not from any calculation of its consequence; and 
mature men, although, in many instances, they do, 
undoubtedly, calculate, reason, and examine, before 
. they act, yet far more frequently they foHow the 
immediate impulse, and pursue the object exciting 
the desire, without a thought of the pleasure which 
its acquisition, may bring. Do you think that he 
who loves and- seeks the truth, does so on: account 
of the pleasure which will follow the discovery of it, 
and because he has eoiK^ved beforehand and cal- 
culated that he shall, by this discovery, experience 
a certain amount of happiness? Nothing can be 
more unlike the actual fact, than such a supposition^ 
In far the majority of ca^es, we seek the ends toward 
which the instincts of our nature impel us, for the 
ends themselves ; in thought and purpose, the end 
itself is the only thing pursued or thought about, 
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and the pleasure is unforeseen and unanticipated. If 
this is true of mature men, it must be true of the 
child. The fact is, the child never calculates, nerer 
foresees the consequences of action. Children are 
incapable of forming such conceptions of the results 
of conduct as are absolutely requisite, before calcu- 
lations of pleasure can be their final end, and their 
determining motive. Yet more may it be said, that, 
if we never obeyed the tendencies of our nature, 
except from considerations of the pleasure that will 
accompany their gratification, then would it be im- 
possible that we should ever act at all. For, plainly, 
we never should know that the gratification of desires 
would procure us pleasure, except by having once 
experienced this pleasure. Therefore, it follows that, 
if it is true that the condition of our obeying impulse, 
is the conception of the pleasure attendant on its 
gratification, we never should have yielded, for the 
first time, to any instinctive tendency, and, conse- 
quently, should never have acted at all. 

And, finally, the pleasure which is the end sought 
by self-love, implies the activity of those very impulses, 
whose end is different fi-om this pleasure. For what 
causes the pleasure? The gratification of natural 
impulse. The impulse must exist, therefore, antece- 
dently, or no pleasure would be possible. We never 
should experience the pleasure of quenching thirst, 
for example, unless we had this thirst ; and thirst is 
a craving for a particular object — water. Self-love is 
the love of all those various pleasures which accom- 
pany the gratification of our different passiims ; it is 
entirely distinct from these, for it necessarily pre- 
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mipposes the existence of passions having for their 
en^, in action, objects quite different from this 
pleasure. 

It is contradicting the actual fact, then, to maintain, 
that, whenever we obey an impulse, it is in view of 
the pleasure consequent on its gratification. But is 
this saying, on the other hand, that we never act 
and never pursue an object for the sake of pleasure t ' 
Far from it. For there can be no doubt that out 
<:hoice is often thus determined. But, because we 
are thus sometimes governed in our actions, it nowise 
follows that we always are, or that we can be 
governed by no other motive. Among thes6 modes, 
by which the human will is determined, is one entirely 
distinct from this of self-love, the characteristic of 
which is, that the motive originates directly from the 
instinctive impulses of our nature, and has for its 
final end the particular object which the passion 
craves. 

Evidently, then, there is, in the idea of Hobbes, 
a fundamental €rror; and it consists in confounding 
two quite distinct modes of human volition ; the 
instinctive mode, which is the only one seen in 
children at all, and which is seen, more or less, in 
mature men ; and the mode of self-interest and calco* 
lation, which originates in a foresight of the pleasure 
that will follow the accomplishment of an act, aud 
the possession of an object. It is plain, then, that 
even if the moral motive did not exist in us, it would 
still be false, wholly false, that the only end of all 
our actions is the pursuit of pleasure, and the avoid* 
Ing of pain* 
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Great, however, as is the error of thus confound- 
ing impulse with sel^love, the system of Hobbes is 
chargeable with one still greater, and qiiite as easily 
detected. It confounds the moral mode of volition 
with that of self-interest. For, as it is perfectly true 
and perfectly evident that, in a multitude of instances, 
we yield directly, and without calculation, to the primi- 
tive instincts of our nature, so it is equally true and 
yet more evident, that, in very many others, we yield 
to a motive which is neither a pure natural instinct, 
nor a calculation of pleasure, but a conception of 
duty. 

This motive of duty, gentlemen, acts more or less 
upon a^l men : there is no one upon whom it does not 
act sometimes; and the reason why we are so apt to 
suppose that it seldom influences human conduct, is, . 
that it is, as I have been anxious to show you, so 
much in harmony, both with our natural instincts and 
our true self-interest, that we rarely find it acting by 
itself, and independently of these other motives. In 
most cases, the moral motive cooperates with impulse 
and self-love ; and in such cases, it is not duty, which 
is a pure conc^tion of the reason, tliat is most appa- 
rent in the act of choice, but the instinct or the 
ftelfish calculation, which are far more easily recog- 
nized by consciousness. If, however, you will analyze 
your commonest purposes, you wiU find, that the idea 
of order, the consideration of what is good in itself, 
has an influence, which, though little noticed, is still 
really Active. In the majority of cases, a man would 
be' ashamed to act, except in a certain way ; he feels 
that it would be wrong to act in any other ; and this 
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consideratioH has great weight in affecting his decis- 
ion. True, before yielding to the influence of such 
considerations^ we are accustomed to conjecture the 
consequences; but, as the honorable path is usually 
the safe one, it happens most frequently among men 
of good sense, that such foresight of consequences 
strengthens, rather than impairs, the power of the 
«ense of duty; and, in opposite cases, the sentiment 
of honor still weighs against that of interest, and 
Aot seldom counterbalances it. Do I, by such state- 
ments, make man appear better than he is, and 
attribute an exaggerated moral purity to his common 
modes of volition 1 In most cases, there is nndoubted- 
ly a mixture of other motives with that of duty; 
but then, on the other hand, we must not deny the 
fact^ that the instinctive and selfish motives do not 
exercise exclusive control over us, but that the moral 
does modify their influence. The simple truth b, 
that, in a multitude of cases, the moral motive 
cooperates in the determinations of our will, while, 
in many others, it is the sole spring of conduct. 
A philosopher, then, who, first suppressing and deny- 
ing the influence of the instinctive and impassioned 
mode of choice^ goes on to deny also the moral 
mode, is doubly false to human nature. Thus muti- 
lating our nature, and setting out from such false 
premises, how can he but arrive at conclusions, which 
will give him a wholly incomplete and erroneous 
principle of ethics. Apply to such a principle 
Hobbes's vigorous logic, and the necessary result 
must be deductions which will utterly overturn the 
common convictioqs of mankind. 
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But the psychological errors of Hobbe^ do not 
stop here. Admit his hypothesis, and grant that the 
selfish rootiTe is the sole spring of dl our conduct, 
still I maintain that^ even within this limit, Hobbes is 
incomplete and faulty ; I maintain that he has dis- 
figured and mutilated even this part of our nature; 
or, in other words, I say that self4ove, such as 
Hobbes has described it, is not the true self-love 
which exists in the nature given us hf God. 

Let me recall to your minds an observation, made 
while I was exhibiting to you an analysis of the 
moral . facts of human nature ; which is, that into 
the idea of self-interest well understood - there enter 
two elements ; first, a view of our own personal good, 
and, secondly, a view of the pleasure accompanying 
the attainment of this good. These two elements, 
distinct as they are, and as I have shown them to be, 
do still both enter into the idea which we form of our 
highest interests. 

Hobbes, however, recognizes but one of these 
elements, and entirely neglects the other ; so that, 
after having elevated self-love into being the only 
motive of volition, he actually proceeds to divide 
this motive, and then, casting aside the larger and 
better, preserves only the least part, which is but 
a consequence, result, and accompaniment of the 
other. When reason, awakening after long years 
of infancy, begins to ask what constitutes our highest 
good, and what ought to be the end of our conduct, 
the first thing it remarks is, that our nature instinctive- 
ly pursues certain ends, which it cannot attain without 
pleasure, or fail of without pain. Naturally enough, 
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then^ reason stops first at this idea, that the final 
end of our instincts is the happiness which their 
satisfaction gives. 

But reason, gentlemen, cannot long rest here. 
Each instant, it meets with a crowd of facts, which 
prove the incompleteness of this idea. When a young 
and beautiful woman, passionately fond of the world 
' and of display, devotes herself at once and entirely 
to the care of her child, and, renouncing pleasures 
lately sought, giving up her favorite pursuits, sacri- 
ficing her tastes and desires, forgets all that once 
occupied her, in the delight experienced while she 
sits night and day by the cradle of that young being, 
who is wholly incapable of repaying her affection, — 
who could see, in this sublime transformation, merely 
a selfish calculation of pleasure? Every one must 
see the presence of another motive, which at once, 
and independently of all reflection and calculation, 
impels the mother to love her child as a final end; 
I mean the powerful and wonderful instinct of sym- 
pathy. When the student, enamored of sdence, 
sacrifices health, repose, all pleasures which tempt 
mankind, to the enjoyment of hunting up from musty 
volumes select passages, comparing them together, 
and, after long and laborious investigation, drawing 
firom them some inference as to a trifling event that 
occurred thousands of years ago, — who can fail to 
be struck with the evident and undeniable fact, that 
the cause of this devoted toil is simply the ardent 
curiosity for Jcnowledge, which is one of the instincts 
of all intelligent beings ? A love for truth in itsdf, 
and a longing to discover and know it, is his final 
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end, and he has never thought for t moment of the 
pleasure that will attend its discovery. Do we seek 
truth, then, from having calculated what sensations 
its acquisition will hring, or to obtain public applause, 
or for the gratification of vanity which this applause 
will give? Seeking truth from such motives, we 
diould never find it; for then only do we gain it, 
when we pursue it for itself Reason is struck at 
once with these and similar facts, fi)rever presented 
in the world ; it sees, then, that its first idea of our 
nature was incomplete, and recognizes the fact that 
there are things, which are good in themselves, quite 
independently of the pleasure which they occasion ; 
and that they would continue to be good, even if the 
pleasure did not attend them. When reason takes 
this step, it rises to an idea of our true good wholly 
different from the first it had conceived ; good now 
becomes to its view that which nature impels us to 
seek, and which is agreeable and in harmony with 
our nature; in other words, the second element of 
self-love appears. 

This is not, indeed, the moral motive, but it ap- 
proaches it nearly. This step being taken, a second 
at once succeeds. Reason demands why it is that 
certain things are in harmony with our nature, while 
others are not so; — why it is that we are attracted 
to certain objects, and repelled fi'om others. The 
idea that our nature has been made for these very 
ends, takes the place of our former one, that these 
ends are agreeable to our nature; and, from this 
new idea, which, though still within the sphere of 
selfishness, approaches nearly the limits of morality, 
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we rise to a yet higher one, that all natures hare 
their peculiar ends, — that there is one ultimate and 
absolute end, of which particular ends are but com- 
ponent parts, — that this absolute en<^ is univer^fai 
order, ^— and that this ttniyersal order is the will 
of God. Thus, at last, we are lifted above niotives 
of a personal and selfish nature^ and rise to one 
which is wholly impersonal and mcNral. These various 
transitions are m^essary to conduct reason upward 
from the view of pleasure, as the only end of action, 
to that of absolute good — of good, prqperly so called* 
Sdf-love^ then, is 4ar more, complex than Hobbes has 
considered it. It inclii^es other dements besides the 
single one of ^as««re- — oth«r ideas than that of 
happiness; and thus yon see bow, even in regard to 
self-love, Hobbes has given a mutilated and iaip^feot 
picture of httmam nature. He has given a false 
view of our nature in one other way also ; and I 
shall 4:lose ray l^ture with its description. 

We have seen that Hobbes has discovered, in 
s^i^love, only the one element of pleasure; whereas 
it appears there are several elements. But I confine 
mysd^ n^w to a consideration of this single element ; 
and I maintain that, even here, Hobbes has no more 
given a correct, and complete view of pleasure, than 
he has of self-love. Of the three modes by which 
the human will is determined, he suppresses two, 
and admits only that of self-love; the selfish motive 
is complex, but he suitresses one of its elements, 
and preserves only that of pleasure. And now, does 
he do full justice to this 1 No : pleasure is also 
oranplex, but he mutiktes it. For, among the pleaish 
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ures which man ift capable of enjoying, a very large 
number are associated with the happiness of others; 
and these are our very highest pleasures. Who does 
not know that the contemplation of the happiness 
of others, as increased by our actions, or of assistance 
rendered by us for their support and relief, — who 
does not know that a consciousness of the sympathy 
that they feel for us, and a sentiment of the kindness 
that we experience towards them, — who does not 
know that these form the largest and the finest part 
of our happiness ? In forming calculations as to 
the attainment of the highest amount of pleasure 
possible, a wise man would be eyeful, then, not to 
omit that class of pleasures which originate in sym- 
pathy, and which, more than all others, contribute to 
the happiness that, according to Hobbes, is the sole 
end to be pursued in life. Now, suppose that a man 
should not overlook, but recognize, this abundant 
source of agreeable^ sensations, — suppose that he 
should take them into his calculations, — could he 
ever arrive at the conclusion that the state of war 
is the state of nature ? Never, gentlemen : he would 
come necessarily to the exactly opposite conclusion, 
that the social state is the truly natural state. For, 
if the sight of the happiness of others constitutes 
the largest and best portion of our own, the calcular 
tion of his individual happiness would lead a man 
of sense to occupy himself in securing the well-being 
of hia brethren — to desire it, and labor for it: all 
men, therefore, merely for the sake of their own hap- 
piness, would desire the happiness of their fellow-men ; 
all would seek to enjoy the delightful sentiments of 
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kindness towards, dnd sympathy from, their kind ; all 
would pursue the pleasures which friendship, love, fam- 
ily ties, national interests, and charity, alone can give, 
Yet more; there is a powerful instinct in our nature, — 
an instinct which, ungratiiied, produces suffering, and 
gratified, brings joy, — the social instinct; and this 
impels us to seek society, and makes intercourse with 
fellow-men an absolute necessity. The satisfaction 
of this, instinct, also, must be taken into our calcula- 
tions and plans for happiness. I ask, now, how, in 
what marvellous and incomprehensible way, could 
the state of war gratify such wants as grow out of 
these natural dispositions? Granting, then, that 
pleasure is the end of all our actions, and the sole 
motive of all volitions, yet still, when we regard 
this capacity for pleasure in its full extent, not only 
are we not led to the conclusion of Hobbes, that 
the state of nature is a state of war, but we arrive 
at a result diametrically opposite. Hobbes, then, 
teducing all motives to this single one of the pursuit 
of pleasure, has not comprehended the nature of 
pleasure even ; he has recognized only its grosser 
elements, which are the smallest in number, and 
least important ; and, even within the narrow limits 
to which he has confined himself, has disfigured, so 
far as an observer possibly could do, the true image of 
human nature, 

What now, gentlemen, shall we say of a system built 
upon such a foundation of error? Is it not already 
condemned? Is it worth our while to examine and 
refute it? It is not, scientifically speaking. But it 
does demand our further consideration, when we call 
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to mind the influence which it has exerted, and wlieii 
we reflect that it owes this influence to the very fact of 
its mutilating^ as it does, the moral element, while ad* 
roitting only the grossest and most tangible elements of 
human volitions. It is this which gives it that i^pear- 
ance of simplicity, and that plausibility, which deceive 
the crowd ; and it is this which has made it seem valuap 
ble in the judgment of one of the most distinguished ju- 
risto of our age, — I mean Bentham, — who^ in our day, 
has revived this system under a new form, hereafter to 
be described. We must go on, then, and finish the 
work we have begun ; we must examine and discuss the 
consequences and details of the system, whose funda* 
moital principle we have now overthrown. To this 
duty my next lecture will be devoted. 
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I repeat it ; never has unfaithfulness to psychological 
truth been pushed so far ; never was there a system so 
completely and strangely disfiguring the true image of 
human nature. It is nowise extraordinary, therefore, 
that it leads to consequences so wholly untenable, mon- 
strous, and contradictory to the universal faith and 
common sense of men. The consequences to which 
this system leads, are as absurd as its principles are 
false ; and common sense as instantly repels the one as 
observation does the other. 

This might be called a direct refutation of the system 
of Hobbes. But, as you well know, there are two 
modes of refuting an opinion; the first is to confront) 
it, with the truth, and compare them together ; the sec-/ 
ond is to consider it by itself, and see whether it is/— 
throughout consistent. Now, I should fail of exhibiting 
the utter weakness of Hobbes's system, if I omitted to 
api^y to it this second mode of refutation; for,, al- 
though his mind was logical, he could not avoid falling 
into many contradictions, when his fundamental princi- 
^e was so false. The present lecture will be occupied 
with an exhibition of the most glaring of these contrar 
dictions. 

You will remember, doubtless, that Hobbes has de-j 
monstrated, as he thinks, that a state of war is the only 
natural state among individuals brought in contact with 
each other. You will remember also, that, appreciating 
the inconveniences of this state of things, he has de- 
clared this state of war to be the worst that can possi- 
bJy exist, «ad hence has been led to the assertion, that 
it is for each man's highest interest to accept of the 
state of peace, at whatever cost, or upon wiuteref 
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oondkions, it maj be obtained^ and tbus hns expTained 
the creation of that social state, of which peace k at 
once the end and characteristic. 

Now, this very mode of explaining the foundation of 
society necessarily implies a contradiction ; and this is 
the first that I shall exhibit to you. If calculations of 
0elf4nterest could lead men thus to substitute a state of 
peace for a state of war, a state of society for a state 
of nature, the very same calculations would have pre- 
vented and rendered impossible that natural state of war. 
For how can it be true, that man's natural state is a 
state of war, if it is in his nature to see and feel that this 
k the worst possible state for his own interests ? If the 
principle of self-love leads to the apprehension of this 
truth, then it is difficult to*see how it can produce the 
state of war which conttadicts this truth, and not the 
state of peace which is in harmony with it. Admitting, 
then, that man is constituted as Hobbes asserts, his 
state of nature, as he caHs it, is impossible. The same 
reasons assigned by him, as sufficient to bring it to an 
end, are strong enough to have prevented its ever origi- 
nating : this is the first contradiction to which I would 
call your attention. 

A second contradiction Hobbes is guilty of, when he 
asserts that in the state of nature there are natural 
rights, which give way, after the formation of a society, 
to positive rights. Hobbes says, that in the state of 
nature each man has a right to all things, and that this 
right is a natural right Now, I confess, I am aston- 
ished» and cannot but find fault with Hobbes, that he - 
should have introduced this word right into a sys* 
tern which utterly abolishes and excludes every such 
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Gentlemen, 

In my la»t lecture I confined myself to the 
consideration of two points. First, I exhibited the 
system of Hobbes in its principles and consequences ; 
and secondly, I compared these principles with the facts 
of human nature, of which tifey pretend to be a repre- 
sentation, and showed that a more deformed and muti- 
lated image of the original could not possiUy be 
formed. 

L^ me remind you, in brief, that Hobbes's system 
tdkes it for granted, that the universal motive of action 
is the desire of well-being ; that is to say, the pursuit 
of agreeable sensations. To determine whether this 
system rests on a firm foundation, we must inquire,^ 
then, whether it is true, that hum»i actions have no 
other origin than this desire of pleasure and abhorrence 
of pain. This is a simple question of fact : to decide 
it, we have merely to ask ourselves how our volitions 
are determined, and then compare with our conscious- 
ness this pretended picture of ourselves, which Hobbes 
sets before us. This we hav^ done, and the result of 
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oar discussion was all but a complete demonstration of 
the utter falsity of the whole system. 

I showed, in the first place, you will recolfect, that 
of the three different modes of human Tolition, Hobbes 
has entirely overlooked two, — the impufeive and the 
moral, — and has admitted only one, — the selfish, — 
which he has consequently set up as the sole and univer- 
sal motive of all choice and action. In the second place, 
I showed that the idea which Hobbes conceived of even 
this motive of self-love, was incomplete ; inasmuch as 
in this selfish mode of volition, there is' another element 
beside the desire of pleasure. Action is in harmony 
with our nature, quite independently of the pleasure 
that may result firom it. So that, after having entirely 
set aside two of the modes of human volition^ Hobbes 
mutilates the only one wluch he preserves, in suppress- 
ing by far the most important of the two elements of 
which it is made up, and admitting only its least im- 
portant element of pleasure. 

In the third place, I showed that Hobbes has muti- 
lated even this element of pleasure, as he before had 
the principle of self-love, and the whole phenomenon 
of volition ; for his system does not take into account, iji 
its estimate, the largest and most numerous sources of 
happiness — the pleasures of sjrmpathy ; so that even 
pleasure itself, the only element of self-love recognized 
by Hobbes, is falsely represented; for he has, if I 
may say so, cut it in two, and thrown away its better 
portion ; and thus finally has settled the whole matter, 
by considering this fragment of the element of pleasure 
as the universal and only motive of all choice and con- 
duct 
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idea as men h^ve usaally attached to that word. To 
satisfy yourselves of this, gentlemen, you have but to 
con^ider^tow different this pretended right is from the 
actual right, which the universal sense of mankind 
recognizes. ^ 

What are the characteristics of this right possessed 
by every one over airthings — this natural and primitive 
tight, according to Hobbes 1 

In the first place, it is a right imposing no corre- 
i^nding duty. If I have a right to the possession of 
all things, «id mf neighbor has equally this right, it 
follows that my right imposes no restraint upon him, 
neither does his Tight upon me ; my right destroys his, 
and his destroys mine ; there are no reciprocal duties. 
The first characteristic, then, of these rights, so called 
by Hobbes, is, that they have no corresponding duties. 

But further; so far from imposing any obligation 
upon others, this right of mine is one that every body 
has a perfect right to violate. So far as I have any 
right, just so far have others ; they have a right, then, 
to disregard my right. This natural right, therefore, 
not only does not impose duties upon any body, but, on 
the contrary, every body has a right to violate it. Of 
all rights, surely such a one is the str)mgest that can 
be conceived. 

Once more ; this right is <me which, though possessed 
by all, is recognized by none. For, since my right 
extends to every thing, and my neighbor's does the 
same, I cannot but recognize this right of his ; conse^ 
quently, I cannot feel that I have the right myself 
What is true of one is true of all; and hence it seems 
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that no one can recognize that he himself has this 
right, which, ne?ertheless, each and ail possess. 

Thus it appears, then, that the three characteristics 
of this natural right, admitted by Hobbes, are, 1. that 

j it miposes no corresponding duties j 2. that it is of 
such a nature that every body has a rigJU to violate it; 
and, 3. that no one can recognize it as belonging to 
himself. What a prodigious difference is there between 
any such meaning of the word right, and its meaning 
in common acceptation ! The word right, as used and 

\ understood by the best writers, and by the common 
sense of all men, from the shepherd, who guards his 
flock, to the legislator, who enacts law«, implies some- 
thing which all must recognize as sacred, and which 
demands from all respect. If I possess a right, I per- 
fectly comprehend — I and the whole world with me — 
that you, and every body else, are bound to respect it ; 
that, by disregarding this right, you are false to a duty, 
and violate a consecrated thing. My right, then, im^ 
poses a duty upon all others ; no other being has a 
right to violate it; and thus all recognize that it 
belongs peculiarly to me, and not to others ; so that 
right, according to the universal understanding of man- 
kind, has characteristics precisely opposite to those 
which mark the pretended right of Hobbes. Be not 
astonished, then, at meeting with the word right in a 
system which makes all right impossible. We may 
reconcile it with all systems, and interweave it with 
them, if we will but alter and destroy the very idea that 
the name of right expresses. 

What 1 have now said of rights, as the word is defined 
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and employed by Hobbes, might be said with equal 
truth of duties. .What, according to jiim, are duties? 
He i^ecognizes but one class of thes©^— the duties of the 
subject to the government; there are no duties for 
government ; duties are confined to subjects. And now, 
t ask, what is the nature of these duties 1 And, suppos- 
ing myself in the polition of the subject, I find that, in 
my relation to governn|ent, two kinds of cases may 
arise ; — first, those in which it appears to be for my 
interest to obey; and, second, those where obedience 
seems to be against my interest. Now, in the former ~ 
case, to what motive does* a man yield, when he obeys 
and respects st«ie authority? Evidently to the single 
motive admitted by Hobbes, that is, self-interest well 
understood. But what, then, shall the subject do in the 
second case, where he finds obedience prejudicial to 
his interests ? Has not Hobbes declared, that interest 
is the only possible motive of volition ; and yet more, 
that each is sole and sovereign judge of his own inter- 
est, and that he may not be condemned for his judg- 
ment? What becomes, then, of the duty? By what 
motive shall the subject still be led to obey and respect 
government ? There is no such motive, if man is 
constituted as Hobbes supposes. If, then, he pretends 
that, in such cases, the subject must obey, Hobbes falls 
into a manifest contradiction of his own system ; for, if 
a man can feel that to be a duty which is not for his 
interest, then must there be some other motive beside 
self-interest, and Hobbes's system is false. But Hobbes 
will say, it is always for our interest to obey govern- 
ment, because the state of war is the worst of all states. 
To this I reply, that if I see this to be for my interest, 
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then it itf to the n^otive #f interest I yield ; and daty 
means, therefore, only interest well nnderstood ; but if 
I do not see it t* be for my interest, how shalM be in- 
fluenced by interest well understcJod, when I do not 
understand my interest ? And if I do not understand 
it, what motive to obedience remains? What becomes 
of Hobbes's duty? What signification has the word t 
Is it not plain that Hobbes must either give up the 
word, as an unmeaning one, or contradict his syst^n 
by assigning it % meaning ? 

So far, gentlemen, fi'om there being any ground up<Hi 
which, according to Hobbes, an individual may be 
constrained to do what is for his interest, when he 
does not comprehend that it is so« the consequence 
from his principle would lead to the exactly opposite 
result — that the individual has a right to violate such 
duties, as it is pretended interest imposes, when iie 
does not see that they would advance his interest 
What is naturcd right ^ according to Hobbes ? It is 
precisely the right, possessed by each individual, of 
seeking what he conceives to be his highest good, in 
just the manner which he thinks best. Such is natural 
right, in Hobbes's system. If he pretends, then, to 
impose upon the subject the duty of obeying govern- 
ment, when he sees it to be for his interest not to obey 
it, he is imposing a duty which the subject has, accord- 
ing to his own doctrine, a perfect right to neglect and 
▼id ate. 

Now, what is duty, according to the common under* 
standing of mankind, as manifested in every language ? 
It is something sacred in itself, something which we 
are obliged to perform, and which is acknowledged and 
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recognized as sacred, not •idy by .the p'ersoA- bound 
to observe it, but by all others, who, recognising it as 
sacred, have, for that reason, a perfect tight to demand 
that it shall be respected. 

^ Thus, when I see that I have a duty, I feel compelled 
to discharge it ; and others feel, although my perform^ 
ance of the act may not affect them, yet becaf^e they 
comprehend the obligations resting on a man in the 
different situations of life, that it is my duty, and that 
they have a right to say, ** Do this, or be judged mi- 
worthy." Between this idea of duty, as it exists in 
^iversal human consciousness, and the idea of interest 
well understood, which Hobbes is obliged to substitute 
for the true meaning of the word, there is a distinction 
too wide to be orerlooked — a distinction quite as im- 
portant, as that which separates the signification of right 
in his system from its common signification among 
mankind. 

Hobbes ihay use the words right and duti/, therefore ; 
but if he employs them in their general acceptation, he 
falls into a monstrous and glaring contradiction. If, 
on the other hand, and as apparently is the case, he 
attaches to them anew and unwonted sense, we may 
well inquire by what title and authority does he alter 
thus the common meailing of words, and so deceive his 
reader into the idea that rights and duties are, or can 
be, recognized in such a system as his ? For one or 
the other of tkese abuses of language, Hobbes must 
seem liable to condemnation, in the judgment of every 
reasonable man. 

It is in vain, in a system which does not admit, 
among the possible moUves of huipan volition, tbe 
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"national motive, to pretend to discover any thing even 
remotely resembling a right or a duty. The attempt 

must always utterly fail. ^ 

When I yield to the impulse of passion, my act has 
no moral character whatever, and I feel no right to 
demand that others should regard me with respect ; for 
I am not seeking to accomplish absolute good, but 
merely to gratify my desire. Again, when I follow 
interest well understood, my motive is still personal ; it 
is not for absolute good, but for pf ivate good, that I act, 
and I feel that there is nothing which gives my conduct 
a claim to respect in my own or others' eyes ; my happi- 
ness is agreeable and pleasing in prospect, but I am 
aware that it imposes no duties, and secures me no 
rights. If men recognized no other motives than these 
two of impulse and interest, then the ideas of rights 
and duties would not exist Whence come these ideas ? 
On what condition can they originate ? On one con- 
dition only, and that is, that there is such a thing as 
absolute good — something good, not from the benefit it 
brings to one or to every individual of our race, but 
from the eternal nature of things. On this condition, 
rights and duties become possible ; because, whenever 
an act to be performed appears to have this character 
of absolute good, at once I feel myself obliged to do it; 
and, feeling this obligation, I am conscious of my right 
to act without hinder ance; because, since every other 
person may see, as I do, that it is absolutely good, and 
feel, as I do, that I am bound to perform it, he must be 
conscious of an obligation on his part not to prevent 
me in its execution, but to remind me of my responsi- 
bility, and even to demand that I should discharge my 
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duty, if he suffers, from my neglect. Thus all rights 
and duties are naturally derived from the rational mo- 
tive. Suppress this motive, and duties and rights be- 
come impossible ; the words themselves have no mean- 
'ing, and are of no further use in human speech. Under 
whatever disguise or mask, then, the selfish or the 
impulsive systems may present themselves, they can 
never properly introduce the true ideas of duty or of 
right. 

We may well suppose that Hobbes was sensible of 
the unfitness of his system, as a foundation for social 
rights and duties, and that his wish to supply this defi- 
ciency led to his hypothesis of a contract upon which 
society is based. If this was his idea, he was guilty of 
a great error; for a contract presupposes the moral 
motive, and in his system is just as impossible as rights 
and duties. 

Men, says Hobbes, feeling war to be the worst pos- 
sible state of existence, united together ; and, desiring 
at any cost to substitute peace, they agreed to establish 
a power sufl5ciently strong to subdue individuals, with 
the especial object of restraining them, and compelling 
them to live in harmony. Such, according to Hobbes, 
was the origin of many communities, and such the 
foundation of the laws by which they are governed. 

Let us adopt the hypothesis, gentlemen, and then ask 
what is the meaning of such a contract, and what is its 
authority over the individuals who enter into it. 

Let us take, then, two men, constituted as Hobbes 
supposes all men to be ; and now what will, be a con- 
tract to them, and how far will they feel themselves 
bound by it ? They have entered into certain engage- 
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■lents, for the purpose of securing their highest inter* 
eats ; how far, now, may they d^>eiid upon each other's 
respect for these engagementis ? If each supposes that 
the other will be governed by the agreement, only in so 
far as he sees hb own interests are promoted by it, 
then, I say, the contract b usdess ; for, before it was 
formed, each might have expected from the other quite 
as much. If, on the contrary, either anticipated that 
the person with whom he enters into the contract will 
observe its provisicms, even where interest impels him 
to disregard them, then, I ask, on what ground does he 
rest such a hope 7 By what reasoning can a man, con- 
stituted as Hobbes asserts that we all are, feel himself 
bound to respect an engagement which is inferior to 
his interests 1 On the contrary, would he not, in such 
a case, have a most manifest and undeniable right to 
riolate itt His promise restrains him, says Hobbes^ 
Ay ! it would restrain men made as we are, but not 
fuch as Hobbes describes. For why is a promise bind- 
ing? Because, and only because, reason declares it to 
be so, and tells us plainly that it cannot be broken 
without falsehood and infamy. Once admit that there 
is no good which is absolute, and independent of per- 
sonal interest, and a promise is an empty word. Now, 
a promise is the very foundation of a contract, and con- 
stitutes its strength. A contract, then, between two such 
beings as Hobbes supposes men to be, would be unmeai>- 
ing ; for to agree to do a thing, with the reservation thai 
we need not do it, if we think best, is not to make a 
contract, but a mere mockery ; and if this were the 
only kind of engagement possible among men, the 
word contract would not be found in any language. If 
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Hobbes pretends, then, to establish social rights and 
duties upon a primitive contract, in which society 
originates, he has deceived himself; for contracts 
presuppose duties, and a system excluding duties, d 
fortiori, excludes contracts. But it is much to be 
doubted whether Hobbes had any such intention, as we 
have here supposed. His whole system proves how 
little confidence he felt in the obligation of any con- 
tracts, and how low he estimated them. He admitted 
two possible modes in which society might originate ; — 
first, the consent of Uie individuals combining to estab- 
lish it, or, in other words, a contract ; and, secondly, the 
violent enslavement of individuals by one or many, that 
is to say, the right of Uie strongest. And he goes 
further ; he considers one form of society as legitimate 
as the other, and asserts that one imposes equal duties 
upon the subject with the other. ' He had so little faitk 
in the obligation of a contract that he trusted wholly inr 
force to maintain it. And finally, according to Hobbes, 
government has a perfect right to disregard the contract 
in which it originated ; it is equfdly guiltless, whether 
it observes or violates it. Whether it is founded upon 
contract or forces whether it benefits or injures its 
subjects, their duty remains stilK the' same. Govern- 
ment may do wrong in^ the sight of Heaven, and may 
act in opposition tO' its own true good, but it stili 
deserves the respect and the^ obedience of the subject* 
If Hobbes seriously intended, then, to establish social 
duties upon contract, he did all in his power to make 
his readers disbelieve him. 

Thus you see, gentlemen, that. the word contrctctf in 
the system of this philosopher^ is as unmeaning as tha 
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words duties and rights^ And we might say the same 
of the word society ; for what is society but a visionary 
and impracticable thing, if men are really such beings 
as Hobbes pretends ? Society, as Hobbes describes it^ 
b not a society, but a mere constrained juxtaposition 
of individuals; its members do not obey; they yield; 
they are not governed by authority, but by force ; the 
laws which restrain them are chains ; and, in a word^ 
all expressions descriptive of the grand relations origi- 
nating in the social state, lose their proper meaning, 
and assume a false one, when applied to such commu- 
sities as Hobbes, in conformity with his system, ima- 
gines to exist And the reason for this is plain ; a true 
society necessarily implies true rights and duties, true 
contracts and promises, a true obedience and authority^ 
true laws, — each and all of which are impossible, if 
there is no such thing as absolute good. Every system 
iHiich suppresses and denies the moral motive, is 
forced, then, to mutilate at once the complex idea of 
society^ and every elementary idea which this pre- 
supposes and includes. 

Is this saying that individual interest has nothing to 
do with the formation of society 1 By no means. If a 
philosopher should profess such an opinion, he would 
be obliged to maintain, first, that the moral motive is 
the only motive of human volitions, and that the selfish 
motive neither exists nor exercises any control over our 
actions ; he would be obliged, in other words, in adopt- 
ing such an idea of society and its constituent laws, to 
form as false, though an entirely opposite conception of 
a human being as Hobbes has done. The image of man 
roust resemble the reality in the principles of a system, if 
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we would have its practical results correspond to what 
we actually see in human society. When we recognize 
and admit all the elements of man's nature, his con* 
duct and experience are easily explained, and especially 
that wonderful phenomenon which we call society. 
The communities of beavers are explicable by the 
nature of beavers, and human communities are to be 
accounted for by the principles of human nature. To 
form an accurate idea, therefore, of the origin and 
formation of human society, we must set out from 
a correct idea of human nature; here only can we 
find true light to guide us — all else is hypothesis and 
contradiction. 

I acknowledge at once that interest has much to do 
with the first formation of society, and with the whole 
of legislation ; and it would be very absurd to deny 
it But to pretend, cm the other hand, with Hobbes 
and Bentham, that interest, and interest alone, is the 
cvaae of the foundation, organization, and main^ 
tenance of society^ — to assert that this principle 
of our nature is the sole end of all law and right, — 
is openly to contradict real facts and universal common 
sense. When we come to the discussion of the 
soience of jurisprudence, I will point out to you 
the reactive influence of the principle of utility^ 
and of the moral principle, in the work of legislation^ 
and will enable you distinctly to apprehend the 
peculiar function of each. I limit myself, now, to 
the simple statement of the fact that both of these 
principles concur in the production of all systems 
of legislation, and that he, therefore, who attempts 
to e^^latn the existence of society by the operation 
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of one of these principles only, must necessi^nly 
find much that he cannot - explain, and much that 
he will mutilate and deform. 

It will not be unprofitable for us to reflect, in 
conclusion, upon the circumstances which led Hobbes 
to this system which he so boldl^y maintained, which 
Bentham, in our time, has reproduced, and which 
will req)pear, again and again, in every important 
era of the history of philosophy, because fully ex- 
pressing one of the solutions — dthough a partial and 
narrow one — of the grand moral problem. 

Hobbes lived at the time of the English revolution. 
Chance, and perhaps also/ the bias of his character, 
threw him into connection with the party in favor 
of absolute power j that is to say, the party of the 
Stuarts. The sight of the revolution and of its ex- 
cesses could not but have the effect of confirming him 
in his principles and his attachments. It seemed to 
him Ihat society was dissolved, because it was in a state 
of revolution ; and he thought he saw the true cause 
of its ruin in the overturn of establbhed authority. 
He was led, therefore, to the conclusion, that societies 
•an exist, and men live in peace, only where power 
is extremely str^mg, or, in other words, absolute; and 
he* could not conceive that order was possible upon 
any other condition. This idea was, without doubt, 
the moving spring of Hobbes's philosophy ; and it 
was under its influence that he examined the laws 
of human nature, and of the origin of societies. 
Hobbes was not a remarkable psychologist; he was 
a logician ; and nothing are more opposed to each 
other than logic and observation. In his day,, psy- 
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ehologj was in its cradle ; philosq)hers scarcely 
regarded it at all ; and yet it is impossible to answer 
questions relative to human nature, if we are ignorant 
of the laws of that nature. 

Hobbes, preoccupied as his mind ii%s with favorite 
ideas, and passions, and interests, found in man just 
what he desired to find, and wholly overlooked what- 
ever pontradicted his conclusions. I do not condemn 
him on this account. It was a most natural thing 
for him to do. But thus it was, that he was led 
to the adoption of the strange system which I have 
described, repugnant as it is to all the facts of our 
nature, and to ^all the notions qf common sense. 
Others professed similar ideas at the same time; but 
no one manifested, in the expression of them, equal 
vigor and intellectual superiority. Among such writers 
were two of eminence, both natives of France. The 
first was Larochefoucauld, the author of the Maxtmes. 
It would be unjust, I think, to consider the author 
of the Mcacimes chargeable with all the extravagances 
of Hobbes. The only object of this intelligent man 
and admirable writer was to show, that nhere are but 
few actions — even among those apparently the most 
disinterested and virtuous — which might not be dic- 
tated by a selfish motive. Between such a view as 
this, and the view that every human action is abso- 
lutely inspired by selfishness, there is a very wide 
distinction. It was the aim of Larochefoucauld to 
unmask, in every possible way, hypocrisy of conduct, 
and to examine strictly the motives in which acts 
originated, before pronouncing them virtuous: he 
made war upon appearances, and was inclined, per- 
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haps, to attribute too much iDflaence to selfishness 
in the determinations of human choice. Thus far 
Larochefoucauld did undoubtedly go; but this is all 
that is taught or necessarily implied in his M<xximes, 
and I do not think we can justly attribute to him a 
deeper meaning. 

The second philosopher referred to, of whom it is 
unnecessary to say much, was Helvetius ; in whose 
book, entitled De UEsprit^ we find all the ethical 
maxims of Hobbes clearly and positively announced. 
Helvetius did not hesitate at all to declare, that man's 
only motive for choice is the pursuit of pleasure 
and the dread of pain; and he boldly deduced the 
consequences of his principle. Helvetius was the 
child of Condillac ; the morality of the former sprung 
from the metaphysics of the latter. And, indeed, 
if we once admit that sensation is the germ of all 
knowledge, we can scarcely avoid the conclusion that 
agreeable sensations are the germ of all good. The 
doctrine is in both cases precisely the same ; it is 
only transferred from the intellect to the will. 

Like many other authcH's of bad systems, Helvetius 
was one of the best men in the world ; and his object 
in writing his book was much more to exhibit talent 
than to establish truth ; and in this he certainly suc- 
ceeded. No doctrine could offer a better opportunity 
for that skilful introduction of brilliant expression 
and piquant anecdote, which renders the book De 
L* Esprit at once so entertaining^ yet so full of melan- 
choly suggestions. 

Few philosophers have been of greater service than 
Hobbes. Many writers, who have given a mutilated 
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and imperfect representation of human nature, have 
so wrapped it up and veiled it by want of precision 
of thought and expression, that it is difficult to dis- 
cover what errors they have made ; • and, as to the 
consequences of their principles, sometimes they do 
not perceive them themselves, or, if perceiving them, 
they do not dare to push them to extreme results. Not 
so with Hobbes. He folds his system in no orna- 
mental drapery; his style is perfectly simple, clear, 
and dry; he never employs an unnecessary word in 
expressing his thought; and there is no possibility 
of misunderstanding either the meaning of his lan- 
guage or the scope of his arguments. But this is 
not his only merit. After distinctly exhibiting his 
principle, he unhesitatingly deduces from it all its 
consequences ; he fears not to admit and to maintain 
all that necessarily results from it, destructive though 
it may seem to morality, freedom, and society. In 
reading Hobbes, we are compelled to acknowledge 
the justice of his conclusions, and to grant that we 
must either adopt them or reject his principle alto- 
gether. Now, this, gentlemen, is rendering a great 
service to the cause of science. It is only when a 
partial and imperfect system is exhibited with clearness 
and boldness, that we can hope to expose and refute it. 
So long as a system is enveloped in mystification, it 
may be tolerated, however detestable its character; 
but the instant when its revolting consequences are 
laid bare, we are constrained to inquire whether 
or not it is founded on truth. This is exactly what 
occurred with regard to the system of selfishness. 
Hobbes* s exposition brought out so broadly all its 
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ponseqaences, that the philosophers of his time were 
led to scrutinize severely his principle ; and they were 
not long in discovering that he had been guilty of muti* 
lating and deforming human nature ; and hence arose 
that deep study of psychology which has, in our day, 
brought so clearly to view the true elements of our 
moral being. And thus to Hobbes's exertions we 
are indebted for a distinctness and completeness in 
the sciences of politics, ethics, and psychology, which, 
kat for his writings, we might long have wanted. 
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